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THRENODY 


Lilfred, Lord Tennyson, October 6, 1892 
I 


Lirr, sublime and serene when time had power upor 
it and ruled its breath, 

Changed it, bade it be glad or sad, and hear what 
change in the world’s ear saith, 

Shines more fair in the starrier air whose glory 


lightens the dusk of death. 


Suns that sink on the wan sea’s brink, and moons 
that kindle and flame and fade, 

Leave more clear for the darkness here the stars that 
set not and see not shade 

Rise and rise on the lowlier skies by rule of sunlight 


and moonlight swayed. 
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So, when night for his eyes grew bright, his proud 
head pillowed on Shakespeare’s breast, 

Hand in hand with him, soon to stand where shine 
the glories that death loves best, 

Passed the light of his face from sight, and sank 


sublimely to radiant rest. 


II 


Far above us and all our love, beyond all reach of its 


voiceless praise, 

Shines for ever the name that never shall feel the 
shade of the changeful days 

Fall and chill the delight that still sees winter’s light 


on it shine like May’s. 


Strong as death is the dark day’s breath whose blast 
has withered the life we see 

Here where light is the child of night, and less than 
visions or dreams are we : 

Strong as death; but a word, a breath, a dream is 


stronger than death can be. 


Strong as truth and superb in youth eternal, fair as 
the sundawn’s flame 

Seen when May on her first-born day bids earth exult 
in her radiant name, 

Lives, clothed round with its praise and crowned 


with love that dies not, his love-lit fame. 
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Ill 


Fairer far than the morning star, and sweeter far 
than the songs that rang 

Loud through heaven from the choral Seven when 
all the stars of the morning sang, 

Shines the song that we loved so long—since first 


such love in us flamed and sprang. 


England glows as a sunlit rose from mead to 
mountain, from sea to sea, 

Bright with love and with pride above all taint of 
sorrow that needs must be, 

Needs must live for an hour, and give its rainbow’s 


glory to lawn and lea. 


Not through tears shall the new-born years behold 


him, crowned with applause of men, 

Pass at last from a lustrous past to life that lightens 
beyond their ken, 

Glad and dead, and from earthward led to sunward, 


guided of Imogen. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


I 
FALSE DEMOCRACY 


In re-reading a short time ago those most interesting volumes of 
Chateaubriand, Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, I came upon the following 
sentences : 


Si des révolutions ont été un instant détournées de leur cours, elles n’en 
viendront pas moins grossir le torrent qui cave l’ancien édifice. . . . Le parti 
démocratique est seul en progrés, parce qu'il marche vers le monde futur. . . . 
La vieille société se meurt. . . , L’ancien monde finit et le nouveau commence. 


It was in 1837 that these words were written: and assuredly 
there breathes through them ‘something of prophetic strain.’ It is, 
indeed, curious to find the paladin of the restored Bourbon monarchy, 
the great leader of the anti-revolutionary reaction in religion, politics 


and literature—a movement which his Le Génie du Christianisme. 
did more than any other single factor to help—thus predicting, as 
his day drew to its close, the failure of his most cherished aspirations, 
the futility of his life’s work. Time has proved the justice of his 
vaticinations. The handwriting on the wall, which he had eyes to 
read, was indeed the sentence of the old order. The Revolution 
has broken the barriers wherewith the strategy of generals and the 
cunning of diplomatists sought to dam its course. Democracy, in 
one form or another, is now the great fact in the political order of 
the Western world. ‘ Le siécle tout entier est 14 dans cette grande 
transformation,’ 

But what is that vast transformation which we call Democracy ? 
It has been said, ‘Tout ce qui s’accomplit s’explique, et tout ce 
qui prévaut a sa raison d’étre.’ And, no doubt, there is a true 
sense in this dictum. What is the meaning of this greatest political 
and social movement of modern times? What is its raison détre? 
That is the question upon which I propose to offer a few remarks. 
Nor is the inquiry of merely speculative interest. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has observed, with much truth, in an interesting passage of 
his Study of Sociology, that ‘the processes which have brought things 
to their present stage are still going on, not with a decreasing rapidity, 
indicating approach to cessation, but with an increasing rapidity, that 
implies long continuance and numerous transformations.’ Of course 
it is not possible to delineate the details of that new order to which 
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the old is everywhere giving way, or even to trace ‘the baby figure 
of the giant mass of things to come at large.’ But it may be possible 
to indicate, in the light of political science, what is true and what is 
false in this great democratic movement, and to point to the issues 
of life and death which it involves. 

Now Modern Democracy is the direct issue of the French Revo- 
Jution. So much will be admitted on all hands. But what is the 
essence, the inner meaning of the French Revolution? A chain of 
moral causation runs through the ages. No great event in the 
life of nations, in the history of the world, is isolated. Every present 
is necessarily the outcome of all the past. Yes; there isa sovereign 
necessity issuing from the nature of things—inexorabilis Fatorum 
necessitas—which shapes the course of history irresistibly, irre- 
vocably, not to be changed by any human power. This is not 
Determinism. It is the truth which Determinism veils. And it is 
a truth quite compatible with that other primary verity that the 
human will is free, not absolutely, but relatively, and largely guides 
the destined succession of events. The French Revolution then, not 
to ascend further the stream of time, was the inevitable reaction 
against the movement vaguely called the Renaissance, which we may 
take to have culminated between the years 1453 and 1527—the dates, 
respectively, of the fall of Constantinople and the sack of Rome. 
Whatever else the Renaissance was or was not—and it was much else 
— it most assuredly was a return to Pagan absolutism. This I have 
shown elsewhere! at length, and the exigencies of space compel me 
to refer my readers thither for a justification of what I here advance. 
The Renaissance cannot be summed up in the formula with which 
Mr. Symonds presents us, as ‘a new birth unto liberty.’ It might 
with far greater truth be called a new birth unto servitude. This it 
was assuredly, both in the political and economic order. The notion 
of irresponsible and unlimited lordship (dominiwm), whether in 
government or in wealth, was alien to the medieval mind. Let it 
not be supposed that I have any sympathy with the religious roman- 
ticism which paints the middle ages as a period of seraphic sweetness. 
I know too well the dark side of their history for that. But certain 
it is that civil authority and private property were regarded then as 
essentially limited and fiduciary: as subject to the moral law and 
the rights of the community. In politics and in economics the 
influence of the Renaissance was simply deethicising. It laid loose 
the reins upon the neck of monarchical despotism, and upon the neck 
of private cupidity. Kings throughout Europe, as military organi- 
sation advanced, cast away the cords of provincial and municipal 
franchises, which, throughout the medieval period, had more or less 
effectively restrained them: the rights and liberty of the subject 
were no longer heard of; the maxim of Pagan Cesarism—‘ Quod 

1 See my Chapters in European History, vol. i. pp. 254-297. 
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principi placuit legis habet vigorem ’—once more became the principle 
of rule. And as the world grew rich, and capital assumed a form and 
an importance quite unknown in the earlier ordering of society, the 
old belief that wealth was weighted with duties, that it was a trust 
rather than a possession, grew dim; and the wealthy asserted, ever 
more and more confidently, their right to do what they would with 
their own. The French Revolution was a protest for the natural 
and imprescriptible rights of man, political and economical, in an era 
when the very notion of right seemed to have almost disappeared 
from the public mind. It meant the death of Renaissance Absolu- 
tism, and the birth of Modern Democracy. 

It is a pregnant remark of Mr. Mill that the philosophes usually 
saw ‘what was not true, not what was.’ And this saying is as 
applicable to the men who led and shaped the French Revolution, 
and whom the philosophes had trained. The immediate problem 
before them was the redistribution of political power. The great 
bulk of the people had been nothing in the ancien régime. That 
the Revolutionary legislators justly discerned to be wrong. Proceed- 
ing to ‘mistake reverse of wrong for right,’ they decided that the 
masses should be everything in the brand-new polity. Those long 
debates which occupied the mind of France for so many months 
before the meeting of the States-General, as to how the voting should 
take place in them, raised a question the real gravity of which none of 
the disputants, probably, perceived. How should they have perceived 
it, utterly unversed as they were in true political science, and 
crammed full of the sophisms of Rousseau and the Social Contract ? 
The real issue was this: whether the legislature and the govern- 
ment should represent all the constituent elements of a nation, or 
merely the numerical majority of the inhabitants. The theory of 
the public order taught by the world’s great thinkers who had 
preceded the Revolutionary era, from Aristotle to Aquinas, from 
Aquinas to Spinoza, is that due weight and influence should be 
given, according to their importance, to all the jarring elements 
of human society, the undue preponderance of any being obviated. 
In the Middle Ages this was done, roughly indeed, but perhaps 
as effectively as that stage of civilisation allowed, by the repre- 
sentation in the National Councils of the Estates of the Realm. 
It is perfectly true that in 1789 the nominal Estates of the 
French monarchy were no longer truly representative. The division 
of Spiritualty, Nobility, and Commonalty by no means sufficed as a 
classification of the elements which then made up the combination 
and subordination of civil life in France. Hence, no doubt, the com- 
parative ease with which, as Burke expresses it, ‘the three orders 
were melted down into one.’ The practical effect was to throw all 
political power into the hands of the Tiers, with its double represen- 
tation. It was the victory of a merely mechanical or arithmetical prin- 
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ciple in the political organism: the principle of government by count- 
ing heads; the principle which has found most recent expression among 
ourselves in the shibboleths, ‘One man one vote:’ ‘ Equal electoral 
districts :’ ‘Every man to count for one; no man for more than one.’ 

And this principle is the very primary note of Modern Democracy. 
It is the characteristic which chiefly differentiates it from all that 
the world has hitherto known by that name, and which led Mr. 
John Stuart Mill to designate it ‘false democracy.’* The funda- 
mental principle of contemporary Radicalism is that all adult men 
—and perhaps women—in a country should be politically equiva- 
lent ; and that supreme political power should be exercised by the 
majority of them—that is, by delegates chosen by the majority and 
paid to do its bidding. It is a doctrine which by no means com- 
mended itself to Radicals of the older school generally; or, to cite 
only one of the greatest of them; to Mr. Mill. To speak frankly— 
and it is always best to be frank—I cannot, for my part, pretend to 
be satisfied with the political philosophy of that eminent man. 
Like all his philosophy, it is vitiated by the Benthamism which 
dulled his fine intellect and darkened his generous heart. We 
cannot really know the nature of a thing without knowing its final 
end—» 52 dvers téXos éoriv, Aristotle well teaches—or, to put it in 
another way, the nature of a thing is the ideal which it is to realise. 
Now the State is not a mere utilitarian machine for protecting person 
and property, driven by the forces of public and private interest. It 
is an ethical organism, rooted and grounded in those eternal princi- 
ples of right and wrong which constitute the moral law. Viewed rela- 
tively to the individuals who compose it, its office is to unite them 
by a moral bond ; its end their moral perfection. I search Mr. Mill’s 
pages in vain for any real apprehension of this primary verity, con- 
fessed by the world’s greatest political teachers from Plato and Aris- 
totle to Kant and Hegel. How should he have really apprehended 
it, when his ethical doctrine is purely empirical, based on calcula- 
tions of profit and loss, on ‘the conviction,’ from which, as he 
tells us, he ‘never wavered,’ ‘that happiness is the test of all 
rules of conduct and the end of life,* and devoid of the funda- 
mental, aboriginal, indecomposable idea of right as a divine 
order ruling through the universe? But, however inadequate 
Mr. Mill’s mechanical conception of the social organism, he saw 
clearly, and pointed out emphatically, that the Revolutionary 
conception, in which, as he expresses it, ‘exclusive government 
by a class usurps the name of democracy,’* is more inadequate still. 
He warns us that ‘if the constituency were made co-extensive with 

2 On Representative Government, p. 146. 

% Autobiography, p. 142. 

* On Representative Government, p.162. In the same page he speaks of ‘the 


falsely-called democracies which now prevail, and from which the current idea of 
democracy is exclusively derived.’ 
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the whole population, the majority, in every locality, would consist 
of manual labourers ; and when there was any question pending on 
which these classes were at issue with the rest of the community, no 
other class would succeed in getting represented anywhere.’® He 
insists, ‘ though everyone ought to have a voice, that everyone should 
have an equal voice is a very different proposition: if, with equal 
virtue, one is superior to the other in knowledge and intelligence— 
or if, with equal intelligence, one excels the other in virtue—the 
opinion, the judgment of the higher moral and intellectual being is 
worth more than that of the inferior, and if the institutions of the 
country virtually assert that they are of the same value, they assert 
that which is not.’® He declares that the belief, ‘whether express 
or tacit,’ ‘that any one man is as good as any other . . . is almost 
as detrimental to moral and intellectual excellence as any effect which 
most forms of government can produce.’*? He urges, ‘ Until there 
shall have been devised, and until opinion is willing to accept, some 
mode of plural voting which may assign to education, as such, the 
degree of superior influence due to it, and sufficient as a counter- 
poise to the numerical weight of the least educated class, for 
so long, the benefits of completely universal suffrage cannot be 
obtained without bringing with them, as it appears to me, more 
than equivalent evils..* For Mr. Mill’s argument on behalf of 
‘universal but graduated suffrage’ I must refer my readers to his 
own pages. I may, however, here note how strongly he opposed the 
introduction ot secret voting in the election of members of Parlia- 
ment, because, as he justly discerned, it effaces the sense of the 
fiduciary character of the suffrage, and enables an elector ‘to yield 
himself up to personal interest or class interest, or some mean feeling, 
free from all sense of shame or responsibility.’® I should also observe 
that he denounces the payment of members of Parliament in language 
of much vigour, on the ground that ‘the calling of a demagogue 
would be formally inaugurated’ thereby. He adds: 


The business of a member of Parliament would thereupon become an occupation 
in itself, carried on, like other professions, with a view chiefly to its pecuniary 
returns, and under the demoralising influences of an occupation essentially pre- 
carious. It would become an object of desire to adventurers of a low class, and 
six hundred and fifty-eight persons in possession, with ten or twenty times as 
many in expectancy, would be incessantly bidding to attract or retain the suffrages 
of the electors, by promising all things, honest or dishonest, possible or impossible, 
and rivalling each other in pandering to the meanest feelings and most ignorant 
‘prejudices of the vulgarest part of the crowd. The auction between Cleon and 
the sausage-seller in Aristophanes is a fair caricature of what would be always 
going on,'* 


5 On Representative Government, p. 135. 

* Ibid. p.172. Soat p. 166 he contends that every man should be ‘ legally entitled 
to have his opinion counted at its worth, though not at more than its worth.’ 

7 Ibid. p. 181. ® Ibid. p. 178. * Ibid. p. 202. © Thid. p. 217. 
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But Mill is vor clamantis in deserto. The more cultivated of 
the new school of Radicals may honour him with their lips, but their 
heart is far from him. The three decades which have elapsed since 
the publication of his book On Representative Government have 
witnessed a complete transformation in the ethos of British 
Radicalism. Gradually it has become indoctrinated with the Rous- 
seauan political philosophy. Consciously or unconsciously, its expo- 
nents think the thoughts and vent the verbiage of Jacobinism. In 
1858 Lord Salisbury—then Lord Robert Cecil—wrote, ‘In politics 

. no one acts on principles or reasons from them.’!' No doubt, 
that was then true of both the great political parties. It is no 
longer true of the party which follows Mr. Gladstone, and which, by 
the speech of its chief at Newcastle on the Ist of October, 1891—to say 
nothing of the professions of its subordinate orators—is formally com- 
mitted to the doctrines of the New Radicalism. I know of no clearer, 
franker, or more succinct statement of those doctrines than that 
which is given in a little book, published a few years ago, and very 
largely circulated—The Radical Programme. The authors speak— 
and with reason—of the Franchise and Redistribution Acts of 1884 
as having wrought ‘nothing less than a revolution, though a silent 
and peaceful one.’ They rejoice that ‘three-fifths of the electors of 
the House of Commons belong to the working classes.’ They pro- 
nounce that ‘manhood suffrage, equal electoral districts, and the 
payment of members are each, in their turn, indispensable.’ They 
add: ‘An equitable system of Parliamentary representation is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the minority vote, and no sound Radical can 
acquiesce in such a device for minimising, and it may be nullifying 
altogether, the power of the majority.’ ‘ The power of the majority.’ 
That is the keynote of the whole book. The postulate upon which 
it proceeds is the sophism against which Mr. Mill so earnestly con- 
tended—that a country should be governed ‘ by a mere majority of 
the people, exclusively represented,’ that is, by their hired man- 
datories; that the foundation of the public order is a sum in 
addition. 

I suppose that no one has done so much as Mr. John Morley to 
indoctrinate the Liberal party with these principles. And certainly 
nothing could more forcibly illustrate the low state of political science 
in England than that the Liberal party should have gone to school 
for it to Mr. Morley. A clear, cultivated, and conscientious writer he 
unquestionably is. That is evident upon every page of his works, Not 
less evident is the scantiness of his studies in statecraft, the poverty of 
his political philosophy. For him the French Revolution is ‘a new 
gospel ;’'? Robespierre is ‘ the great preacher of the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man ;’* and the sophisms and sentimentalities of Rousseau 


" Oxford Essays, 1858, p. 52. 
2 Rousseau, vol. i. 1. 13 Diderot, vol. i. 48, 
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are the Alpha and Omega of politics. The ‘shallowness’ and ‘the 
practical mischievousness of the Social Contract, Mr. Morley of course 
admits, as, at this time of day, every man out of Bedlam surely must. 
But underlying it he finds what he calls ‘the great truth’ that a nation 
consists (the word is his) of ‘ the great body of its members, the army 
of toilers,’ that ‘all institutions ’—all, note, without exception— 
‘ought to have for their aim the physical, intellectual, and moral 
amelioration of the poorest and most numerous class. This [he 
adds] is the People’ '* with a capital P. And by way of corollary to 
that proposition he lays down that, unless we have paid members of 
Parliament, ‘ we cannot be sure of hearing the voice of the People.’ ® 
Mr. Morley must be accounted fortunate in the opportunity of his 
appearance on the public scene. A series of momentous changes, begin- 
ning with the Reform Bill of 1832, had been wrought in the political 
order of this country. It is not too much to say that, whether 
forced through the legislature by Whigs or by Tories, they were 
mere moves in the game of party politics, made for the one great. 
object of acquiring or retaining place and power and of ‘ dishing’ the 
other side : ‘ leaps in the dark,’ recklessly taken without any reference 
to the primary positions of political science, without any heed of their 
natural and inevitable consequences to the nation. But man is so con- 
stituted that he is ever ‘ willing to justify himself.’ And Mr. Morley 
appeared in an opportune time to reveal the principle implicit in the 
successive Reform Bills, whether brought in and passed by so-called 
Liberals playing for popular favour, or by so-called Conservatives 
trying to trump their opponents’ best cards. The Rousseauan or 
Jacobin doctrine of the political equivalence of men—‘ any man 
equal to any other, Quashee nigger to Socrates or Shakespeare, 
Judas Iscariot to Jesus Christ ’—supplies the only principle on which 
those measures can be justified. I defy any man to find in them any 
other principle, or simulacrum of a principle, than this. And it 
equally justifies the further ‘reforms’ which the New Radicalism 
demands, and which Mr. Gladstone promises. A principle is the 
strongest thing in the world. And this principle now dominates 
English ‘ official’ Liberalism, which, by a law arising out of the nature 
of things, must follow where it leads. 

In Mr. Morley we may perhaps see the St. Barnabas of the ‘new 
gospel’ which he has learned from Rousseau ; a veritable ‘son of con- 
solation’ sent to British Radicalism in its dire need of a Credo. Mr. 
Gladstone must assuredly be considered its St. Paul, for he is ‘ the 
chief speaker,’ ever ready to let his ‘ voice rise like a fountain night 
and day’ for its propagation. In all democratic government the 
influence of oratory is, and must necessarily be, great. Popular 
assemblies are instruments for the eloquent tongue to play upon. 
This would seem to be their final end. At all events, I can discover 


* Rousseau, vol. ii. 194. 1° Speech at Newcastle, Oct. 1, 1891. 
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no other. But the kind of oratory which is to command success in 
a democracy will necessarily vary with the moral and intellectual 
character of the demos. Pericles would, assuredly, be a failure in 
‘the false democracy’ of these days, when the problem before the 
orator is to appeal successfully to the ignorance, prejudices, and 
cupidity of the least instructed and most numerous members of the 
community, or—to borrow words again from Mr. Mill—‘ to allow the 
class feelings of the Many to have full sway.’ The idol of Modern 
Democracy is ‘the excellent stump orator.’ And certainly the world 
does not possess, and probably never has possessed, anyone who may 
so justly claim that title as Mr. Gladstone. Who, like him, ‘in any 
occurrent set of circumstances, can stand forth, mount upon his 
stump, his rostrum, tribune, place in parliament, or other ready ele- 
vation, and pour forth from there his appropriate “ excellent speech,” 
his interpretation of the said circumstances, in such manner as poor 
windy mortals around him shall cry bravo to’?!® It is oratory of a 
kind admirably fitted to take captive the popular imagination ; 
grandiose, turgid, denunciatory, unctuous and vague. And there is 
a peculiar vein of religiosity in it, potent to charm the ears of a certain 
variety of the British Dissenter. But his unrivalled mastery of this 
species of rhetoric is not Mr. Gladstone’s only qualification for 
demagogy. No man can reasonably hope long to retain the favour 
of the proverbially fickle populace without a changeableness of 
convictions, which will allow him to shape his utterances arbitrio 
popularis aure. Mr. Gladstone possesses this invaluable gift 
in a superlative degree. It is not, of course, that his political 
professions are what the French call opinions de circonstance, 
lightly adopted, and as lightly put aside, to suit the exigencies 
of the hour. On the contrary, he is endowed with the rare faculty 
of holding, with intense fervour, the most contradictory views 
successively and, sometimes, simultaneously. This psychological 
peculiarity has greatly impressed the friends who have known him 
best. Thus Mr. Forster testified, ‘Mr. Gladstone can persuade most 
people of most things, but above all he can persuade himself of any- 
thing.’ And, to the like effect, Dean Lake observed, ‘I think his 
intellect can persuade his conscience of anything.’ ‘Est-ce qu'il 
n’est pas tout naturel que vos convictions tournent avec votre intérét ?’ 
asks the clever American lady in M. Sardou’s comedy. ‘Elles ne 
changent pas pour ga; elles se déplacent; voili tout,’ Rabagas 
replies. The answer would be quite as appropriate in Mr. Gladstone’s 
mouth. Indeed he piques himself, in a curiously frank passage of one 
of his pamphlets, upon his skill in discerning the ‘ ripeness’ of ques- 
tions, and of thereby avoiding ‘inconvenience in the race of life.’ 
Certainly his long career exhibits a quite unique capacity for obtain- 


16 Latter-Day Pamphlets, p. 161. 
The Irish Question, p. 22. 
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ing and retaining office, by dexterously setting his sails to the quarter 
whither—the metaphor is his—the wind is veering.'* To resist the 
devil is not in him, if the foul fiend appears in the shape of popular 
applause, or a probable Parliamentary majority. On the contrary, 
he agrees quickly with the adversary, who is at once transformed for 
him into an angel of light, and gives copious, if not cogent, reasons 
for his conversion. Once more: the People, like other despots, 
must have its parasites. Aristotle pointed out, long ago, that the 
demagogue and the Court favourite are not seldom identical men, and 
always bear a close analogy. They rise by the same means; they 
maintain power by the same devices; and the same drawn sword 
hangs over their necks. The man whom King Mob delights to 
honour is the man who will flatter him most adroitly. In this art 
Mr. Gladstone is not surpassed by the most extravagant of the 
Revolutionary orators. Like them he appears to believe that the 
populace can do no wrong. On that terrible 20th of June, when 
30,000 ruffians, the élite of Parisian blackguardism, marched upon 
the Tuileries to the cry of (a ira, and poor bewildered Louis the 
Sixteenth naively asked help of the National Assembly, Vergniaud 
answered, with the greatest seriousness, ‘Que ce serait faire injure 
aux citoyens que de leur supposer de mauvaises intentions.’ Mr. 
Gladstone’s apology for the Plan of Campaign was conceived in a 
precisely similar spirit. He declined to see in that abominable con- 
spiracy to break the law anything more than ‘a substitute without 
authority for the law.’ ‘How can you say,’ he demanded, ‘that 
those men were wrong who, by the Plan of Campaign, saved people 
from eviction and starvation?’'® With Mr. Morley he now regards 
the poorest and most ignorant of Her Majesty’s subjects as forming 
‘the nation.’ To these he opposes ‘the classes,’ and he inquires, 
‘ Are the classes ever right when they differ from the nation?’*® It 
is an odd fate that has converted this eminent and highly gifted 
person into the chief preacher of ‘those general principles of 
democracy,’ as he termed them, to which, at the beginning of his 
career, he hoped ‘this country would oppose a more organised, 
tenacious, and determined resistance than any other country which 
is prominent upon the great stage of the civilised world.’ #! 

The adoption of those principles he now regards as essential to 
what he called, in his Newcastle speech, ‘ the perfecting of the con- 
stitutional machine.’ The word ‘ machine’ is singularly felicitors. 
It is in itself a revelation. The notion of the public order in ‘he 
New Radicalism is essentially mechanical, The organic concept'on 
of society is entirely absent from it. And, logically enough, it 
desires to convert Parliament into a mere mill for grinding out legis- 


18 A Chapter of Autobiography, p. 45. 
1” Speech at Hampstead, July 1, 1888. 
2 Speech at Liverpool, June 29, 1886. 
21 The State in its Relations with the Church, vol. ii. 389 (4th edit.). 
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lation in accordance with the will of the People—that is, the 
numerical majority of the population—represented by their paid dele- 
gates. That this consummation will assuredly be reached, sooner or 
later—let me rather say sooner and not later—who that has eyes to 
see can doubt? Whatistohinderit ? Willit be said that the Conser- 
vative party still exists, with the chance of office, from time to time ? 
But what is it that the Conservative party wants to conserve? What 
idea is there behind the frightened, unintelligent opposition of the 
average Conservative to changeg which, in his heart of hearts, he 
believes to be inevitable? The}Conservative party is no less com- 
mitted, implicitly, to the principle of ‘the false democracy’ than 
is the other party. And the only means by which it can obtain or 
retain office is by doing homage tio that principle. What more curious 
irony of history than that we shpuld owe to a Conservative Govern- 
ment the most revolutionary measure of the age? the creation for 
that vast inorganic congeries of streets and squares called London 
of a municipality elected by the numerical majority of those who 
dwell therein; a municipality cértainly destined, at no distant time, 
to browbeat and overawe the House of Commons itself? But are we 
told that the House of Commonsjis only one branch of the legislature : 
that we have still a House of Lords? The reply is, No; we have 
but the ghost of a House of Lords, just as we have but the ghost of 
monarchy ; and as little capable pf offering any real resistance to ‘the 
false democracy.’ No doubt the House of Lords is far more truly 
representative of the nation—of the real elements of its greatness, 
its religion, its law, its culturd, its wealth, its military and naval 
prowess, its august traditions—than the other House. No doubt it 
possesses commanding claims ypon the respect of intelligent men, 
from the fact that its members|owe their seats, not to the accident 
of popular suffrage, but to sucgession and selection: so that, in it, 
the two great forces of heredity and individuality have full play. 
But of what avail is this in a ¢ountry where the falsely democratic 
principle is enthroned that the yote of the numerical majority is the 
sole source and fount of political|jpower ? The House of Lords exists 
merely by the sufferance of the other Chamber, for the purpose, 
chiefly, of correcting its legislative blunders: assuredly not for the 
purpose of thwarting the will df the Many. Can any man really 
doubt what is the real sovereign now in England? In the words 
of Victor Hugo, ‘ C’est ’élément aveugle et confus, c’est le nombre.’ 
And as this sovereign becomes conscious of its power, the degradation 
of public life is doomed to propeed by leaps and bounds. It has 
gone far already. Compare thp House of Commons as it is now 
with what it was when Sir Rpbert Peel or Lord Palmerston led 
it. And with every succeeding |general election its character sinks 
lower. Nor can there be a shadow of doubt that, with the new 
devices which we are promised fof assuring the unchecked domination 
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of the numerical majority, it will fall to a level not appreciably higher 
than that of the legislature of the United States, where, as Mr. Mill 
truly witnesses, ‘the first minds of the country are as effectually 
shut out from the national representation as if they were under a 
formal disqualification.’ ” 

Such is the prospect before us as ‘the constitutional machine’ 
attains what Mr. Gladstone considers perfection. ‘Incapable of seeing 
veritably any fact whatever,’ was Mr. Carlyle’s judgment of that emi- 


nent person. 
Turpia decipiunt cecum vitia, aut etiam ipsa hac 
Delectant, veluti Balbinum polypus Hagne. 


To most intelligent men, whose eyes are not blinded by lust of 
place and power, what Mr. Gladstone accounts perfection will appear 
repulsive deformity. But there is a set-off to be made. No doubt 
one result in this country of the adoption of the ochlocratic doctrine 
will be the disappearance of the system of party government, which is 
even now crumbling away. The two traditional factions of English 
public life were once truly representative of principles. They have 
long ceased to be so. Even the new democratic creed of the right 
divine of mobs to govern wrong will not suffice as a bond of cohesion 
to Mr. Gladstone’s followers. The odour of what a keen-witted 
Frenchman called ‘ la pourriture politique ’is in the air, And as the 
old Parliamentary parties are decaying, new are arising with a true 
meaning and a real significance. This return to fact we may 
assuredly welcome. In the Liberal Unionists we have a group who 
have, at all events, shown that they care for something higher than 
office. The same may be said for the two Irish factions, whatever 
may be said against them. And who can be blind to the significance 
of the newest and smallest of our Parliamentary sections? In the 
Labour members, whom we can count on our fingers, there is the 
beginning of a party which must rapidly increase as the masses realise 
what they have become in the public order. This is the ‘little cloud 
like a man’s hand’ which will in time blacken all the heavens. 

For the quintessence of the Democratic movement is not 
political but social. Political power is not an end, but a means. 
What advantageth it to the mechanic, groaning under the forced 
labour of over-competition, to the agricultural labourer, as truly a mere 
animated tool—iuyuyov épyavov—as the slave in Aristotle’s time, 
that he possesses an infinitesimal share in the election of one of 
the rulers of his country, unless his material condition is improved 
thereby? Equality of right is a mere barren notion unless it be 
wedded with fact. The matter is summed up with admirable terse- 
ness in M. Ledru Rollin’s famous declaration : ‘To arrive at social 
amelioration through the political question ’ (‘ passer par la question 


2 On Representative Government, p. 164. 
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politique pour arriver 4 l’amélioration sociale ’)—‘ such is the course 
of the Democratic movement.’ This is a truth to which Lazarus will 
no doubt request the attention of Dives. And Lazarus is now 
master of the situation, as Dives fully recognises when soliciting his 
vote in Parliamentary elections. Will he be any longer content to 
lie at the gate in his rags, watching through the bars the rich man 
within, clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every 
day, in the hope, not always gratified, that some stray crumbs may 
fall to him from that luxurious table? I think not. Between the 
two classes, of which these are the divinely drawn types, there is 
what Mr. Mill euphemistically calls ‘ complete opposition of apparent 
interest.’ And well may that thoughtful writer proceed to inquire, 
Even supposing the ruling majority of poor 
sufficiently intelligent to be aware that it is not for their advantage to weaken the 
security of property, and that it would be weakened by any act of arbitrary spolia- 
tion, is there not a considerable danger lest they should throw upon the possessors 
of what is called realised property, and upon the larger incomes, an unfair share, 
or even the whole, of the burden of taxation, and, having done so, add to the 
amount without scruple, expending the proceeds in modes supposed to conduce to 
the profit and advantage of the labouring classes ? *5 

This inquiry of Mr. Mill’s may, with advantage, be pondered a 
little. I shall observe upon it, first, that, as a matter of history, no 
fear of weakening the security of property has ever withheld the classes 
which possessed none from acts of arbitrary spoliation when they have 
had the power of bettering their condition thereby. Experience 
testifies to the truth of Grattan’s dictum: ‘If you transfer the 
power in the State to those who have nothing in the country, they 
will afterwards transfer the property.’ And, secondly, I may remark 
that this very phrase ‘the security of property’ raises the gravest 
problems. Property, in its first idea, is the guarantee to individuals 
of the fruit of their own labour and abstinence; not of the fruit 
of the labour and abstinence of others. ‘There is an instinctive 
sense, however obscure and yet inarticulate,’ Emerson tells us, 
‘that the whole constitution of property on its present tenures is 
injurious, and its influence on persons deteriorating and degrading.’ ™ 
It is some half-century ago that this philosopher thus wrote. And 
the conviction of which he speaks has now become clear enough in 
many minds—and those by no means the least powerful of the age 
—and has found sufficiently distinct expression. Nay, the very 
man in the street is beginning to ask awkward questions, such as 
these : What is the final end of wealth, sale being obviously but a 
means? What is the real nature and what the right limit of private 
property? Are not the existing relations between capital and labour 
unjust to the toiling masses, and is not an economical revolution— 
call it transformation if you will—imperatively necessary ? 


* On Representative Government, p. 120. 
3 Essays, p. 471 (Macmillan’s edition). 
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These are questions which will have to be faced and answered, 
One answer is proposed to them by Socialism. And of Socialism, in 
the judgment of the late M. Scherer—one of the clearest-headed and 
most far-seeing of French Liberals—the Democratic Republic exist- 
ing in his country ‘is bound, by the very law of its being, to make 
trial.’ Whether or no he was right in so thinking, I do not under- 
take to say. At all events, his opinion on the matter is worth far 
more than most people’s. I doubt much, however, whether we 
in England shall resort to that solution of the social problem. 
Socialism proposes to remedy ‘the slavery of labour,’ not by vindi- 
cating the liberty of the labourer, but by a universal system of servi- 
tude. Englishmen are not likely to barter their personal freedom for 
the promised fleshpots of a house of bondage in comparison of which 
Egyptian serfdom was light. But, short of systematic Socialism, 
incalculable mischief may be done by the madness of the Many, 
intent upon levelling down in the economic order, by legislation 
utterly opposed to the true principles of political science ; upon 
achieving, at all events, an approximate equality, by way of abase- 
ment. The attempt is, of course, doomed to ultimate failure, because 
it is contrary to the laws of human nature. I do not know who has 
pointed out this truth with greater force than Aristotle in the Eighth 
Book of the Politics. Absolute equality, once attained, immediately 
begets a discontent with itself and a striving after inequality, and 
sooner or later leads thereto. Its usual issue, politically, is in Caesarism, 
veiled or avowed, and, economically, in the usurpations of the usurer. 

So much is certain. Equally certain is it that if the egalitarian 
doctrine of Modern Democracy is a lie, and a principle of death, there 
is also in it a truth and a principle of life. That principle is the sacred- 
ness and indefeasibleness of the rights of human personality. It is 
because man is a person that he has a right to political power, that. 
is, to be considered in the legislation of his country—and in a high 
state of civilisation considered means consulted: he is not a thing 
which may be arbitrarily disposed of by the will of another. It is 
because he is a person that he has a right to property, for in this 
work-a-day world property is necessary for the full explication of 
personality. But to say that all men have rights, political and 
economical, is not to say that all men have the same rights to power 
or property. Personality is not only the source, but the measure of 
right. Again, when we speak of rights we imply duties by which 
they are conditioned, and without which they can no more exist than 
can the three sides of a triangle without the angles. Rights are not 
things which may be used by the arbitrariness of self-will. If so used 
they become wrongs. They are moral entities, and are strictly 
fiduciary in their nature. They must be employed for the good of 
the community in which they are realised, as well as for the good of 
those invested with them. This is, in briefest outline, the rationale 
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of political and proprietary rights. And as it is fatal to absolutism in 
power, so is it fatal to absolutism in property. 

Of monarchical absolutism Modern Democracy has well-nigh made 
an end, although in the place of it we are threatened with the dismal 
domination of the dullest of despots—a mob which strikes and will 
not hear. Proprietary absolutism still exists, but its days are mani- 
festly numbered. Slowly but surely the tyranny of capitalism is 
being broken down. The great verity that in the State, as well as in 
the Church, we are members one of another, is being effectually 
vindicated against the excessive individualism of which, I suppose, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer is the last prophet. That is the meaning of the 
long series of Truck Acts, Mines Acts, Factory and Workshop Acts, 
and the like measures, which have found place in our Statute Book. 
That is the meaning of the provision of free elementary education. 
That is the meaning of the demand—sure at no distant period to 
prevail—for the nationalisation of the railways, now the great high- 
roads of the country; for the acquisition and direction by the public 
authorities of other great public works and industries ; for the regula- 
tion by law of the hours of adult male labour; for the establishment 
of industrial bureaus ; for the modification of the fiscal system on the 
principle of equality of sacrifice. But this so-called ‘ Socialistic legis- 
lation’ is one thing. The doctrine cogently condemned by Leo the 
Thirteenth, ‘that possession of private property ought to be abolished, 
that all things ought to be had in common and their administration 
entrusted either to the municipality or the State,’ is quite another. 
The great blot upon Socialism, as upon ochlocracy, is that it is just as 
unethical, just as materialistic, as the system against which it revolts. 
Both deny the essential rights of human personality. Both are fatal 
to that liberty which is identical with morality. Burke was well 
warranted when he called the French Revolution a deviation from 
‘the high road of nature.’ The moral laws of nature are the moral 
laws of nations too. And if Modern Democracy is to prove a forward 
and nota retrograde movement in human history, it will have to 
learn the great truth, so long forgotten, that both politics and 
economics are branches of ethics, 











We have reached (wrote Lamennais, in his prison of Sainte-Pélagie) a critical 
epoch, one of those solemn moments in which the problem of the future is being 
solved for humanity. ... The world, having fulfilled one phase of its develop- 
ment, is about to be transformed. In the new age which is dawning the people 
are destined to hold a very different position from that which they held in the 
past. It is they who must form a more perfect society, more conformable to the 
ideas of justice and charity. 


Such was the vision of the future—‘ far off, in summers that we shall 
not see’—which floated before the inner eye of this ‘ Apostle of Liberty.’ 
Will it be realised ? There is only one way to it: and that is ‘the 
high road of nature,’ of which Burke spoke, and which is marked 
VoL. XXXITI—No. 191 C 
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out by the eternal principles of ethics. So Lamennais warned his 
day and generation. 


You will not be able to leave the paths, bounded by those unalterable laws— 
the divine laws of creation and of your own being—without receding from the goal 
to which by an invincible natural impulse your desires tend; without finding, 
instead of the good you seek, the inevitable penalty of the violation of order, 


W.S. Litty. 





II 
SHAM EDUCATION 


But when shall we lay 
The Ghost of the Brute that is walking, and haunting us yet, and be free ? 
In a hundred, a thousand winters ? 


TENNYSON. 


THERE is so much talked and written about education nowadays 
that any man who dislikes being a bore is almost afraid to say a 
word upon the subject. Not only do the vulgar who affect the title 
of being refined, the dilettantt who desire to pose as authorities, 
ventilate theories on this topic; a large number of honest and 
decent people, who would never trouble themselves or their children 
with more than the ordinary traditions, are now compelled to spend 


anxious hours reflecting upon its difficulties and possibilities. 
Practically, not one in a hundred thinks anything deeper under 
the term than cramming in the maximum quantity of stuff into 
his wretched children’s minds; but in the few leisure hours which 
such people can devote to speculation on the question, they are 
dazzled and awed with the prospects boldly put forward by those 
who profess to be advanced thinkers and leaders of public opinion. 
And what do these sanguine people promise the rising genera- 
tion? Those whom I have met, being generally ‘ philosophical 
Radicals,’ have in the first place insisted with Plato (though they 
had probably never read a line of his Dialogues) that vice is igno- 
rance, that all the crimes committed by the masses are the direct 
result of ignorance, and of the poverty which is the usual concomitant 
of ignorance. They point triumphantly to the fact that since the 
establishment of Board schools in England the official catalogues 
of crime have sensibly diminished, and they promise us that this is 
only the beginning of a greater change, when the masses shall all be 
instructed in the sciences as well as in politics, and when enlightened 
public opinion will stamp out individual misconduct. For the 
same panacea will tend to reduce indefinitely the concomitant cause 
—poverty—which they cannot but admit to be sometimes the cause 
of crime, even in well-disposed people. When education is extended 
to all, and there is no privileged class in this respect, then all 
places of emolument will be open to all, and if any man remain poor 
c2 
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he will have only himself to blame, An enlightened man will not 
suffer this self-reproach, and will cure it by turning his knowledge to 
account, and obtaining the good things attainable by public com- 
petition. Behind all this lurks their greatest hope, though they do 
not speak it out with the same assurance as the rest. Education 
will in due time destroy the hateful distinction of ranks which 
accentuates the difference of rich and poor by the fact that hitherto 
the rich, as a rule, become cultivated, and the poor do not. When the 
pauper becomes as educated as the peer, and the only plain distinc- 
tion between them is one of inherited wealth, when the latter can 
only put the vague and unsubstantial inifuence of ancient traditions 
into the scale against a majority of votes, then all aristocracy will soon 
be abolished ; even the privileges of ancient seats of learning will dis- 
appear, and if the hated word ‘aristocracy’ remain atall in the language, 
it will be applied only to the superior in intellect and character. 
Education therefore will cause crime to disappear, will open countless 
avenues to escape from poverty, and will ultimately reassert the 
equality of men, so long obscured by monopolies and privileges. 

This is the theory in its most consistent—or shall I say its most 
relentless ?—form. The majority of believers in it may not venture 
beyond the confident assertion that education tends to do all these 
things. But let the reader remember that, if at the same time men 
proclaim the indefinite progress of our race ; if, instead of predicting 
cycles of growth and of decay, like the ancients, they look forward to 
irreversible conquests over the ills and weaknesses of men, then the 
statement that any cause tends to a great effect is a mere modest 
postponement of what is really inevitable. I propose now to review 
the practical steps actually taken for the realisation of this theory, 
and to estimate the actual gains or losses which these measures 
have entailed. We shall then be in a position to revert to the 
theory, and consider how far it is sound, and, if sound, how far it is 
likely to meet with irreducible obstacles. 

The last twenty years have been marked not only by the pro- 
gressive nations of the Continent, but among the careless and 
dilatory English, who hate new theories, by great new systems of 
instruction, organised by the State, and imposed upon its citizens 
with little regard to that liberty of the subject which was once 
thought the goal of all civilisation. In the larger part of Europe 
compulsory schools have been imposed upon the people, taxes 
are levied to raise funds, and parents are coerced to send their 
children to be taught. The old Roman theory of the absolute right 
of parents to do what they will with their offspring has given way to 
a theory akin to Plato’s, that all children, as possible citizens, are 
the wards of the State; and so we have come to this strange condi- 
tion of things, that while the law is still very shy about interfering 
with physical cruelty in parents, the moral cruelty of having their 
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children ignorant is promptly punished. Nor is this compulsory 
instruction confined to the mere elements of knowledge: there are 
grades and standards; handbooks and compendiums of science 
which, if learned off by heart, will earn rewards for both pupil and 
teacher, and astonish the parents at home with the wonders of 
modern knowledge. In Ireland these primary schools are sup- 
plemented by a great Intermediate system, wherein the masses are 
prepared for higher instruction by examinations, prizes, and result 
fees, which, instead of coercing, now coax the growing child with 
bribes, and soothe any remaining qualms about overwork in the 
parent by exhibiting pecuniary returns, instead of outlays, as the 
result of acquiring knowledge. The edifice is crowned by the crea- 
tion, not only of University Extension Lectures, which are supposed 
to bring all the benefits of the highest culture to the common man’s 
door, but by the endowment and chartering of new bodies, called 
indeed universities, but only imitating the ancient seats of learning 
in that they give examinations and confer the titles of learning on 
those who have learnt some books, and can answer part of what they 
are asked about them. All this is now done for such small fees as 
make it possible for the poorest classes to call themselves Masters 
and Doctors, and consider themselves on an equality with the 
literary classes of a less enlightened generation. 

But all this elaborate multiplication of examining bodies, these 
cheap titles and degrees, these reductions of the requirements in 
money, time, and residence, are as nothing in comparison with the 
opening of almost the whole civil and military service to competition, 
so that the old selection of young men of breeding or of influence 
has passed away, and our armies, offices, provinces—in fact, almost 
our whole public interests—are managed by young men of all sorts 
and conditions, chosen with little reference to good traditions, or 
fine physique, or attractive manners, but simply from the reports of 
examiners who have often not even seen the candidates, but who 
kave laboured through their examination-papers. 

These things are so familiar to us all that any detailed descrip- 
tion is unnecessary. We may pass on at once to review the practical 
good attained by these great changes, as well as the reservations 
which may be necessary in our commendation. And, first of all, let 
us consider what seems the most obviously desirable of all, the 
compulsion iaid upon parents to send their children to school. This 
is supposed to apply only to the very poor and ignorant. I can 
assure the reader that the law, if impartially applied, will punish a 
great number of people, calling themselves gentry, in Ireland, who 
allow their children to grow up to the age of twelve or fourteen 
without any instruction except, perhaps, learning to read. Even 
this and ordinary writing have to be taught in numerous cases to 
boys of fourteen, sent at last, after many postponements, delays, and 
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haggling about school fees, to Irish schoolmasters, who are severely 
criticised because these boys are found raw and ignorant when they 
attempt to enter colleges or professional schools at the age of seven- 
teen. It is with the intellect as it is with the land of Ireland. A 
great part of both is lying waste for want of diligence and decent 
thrift. When both are fairly cultivated the wealth of the country 
will be astonishing.' When parents of the quasi-upper classes 
behave in this way, it is high time for the law to interfere, and teach 
them that they have duties towards their children. 

But I greatly fear that, in Ireland at least, the stringency of the 
law will be shown to the very poor, and the police will hesitate to 
enforce school attendance upon the squireen, while they diligently 
coerce the peasant, to whom schools bring far less palpable advan- 
tages. For to the very poor in Ireland, and I suppose in England 
too, compulsory attendance upon schools often brings great hardships 
both on parents who send and children who go. I remember attend- 
ing a Social Science Conference in Dublin some years ago, when I 
went into a debate in the Education section to advocate compulsory 
schooling for the poor. Before the debate was over I was persuaded 
that I was mistaken. The very poor in Ireland are often scattered 
thinly over large areas ; their children are badly fed and clad; even 
the youngest of them can help their parents at home. The herding 
of cattle or goats, which must be kept from trespassing on unfenced 
crops, occupies many from the age of four years old. Unless, there- 
fore, schools are within easy distance, unless the weather is fair, un- 
less the children have a good breakfast before starting, there may be 
great sustained cruelty in such coercion, and in many cases the 
children only obtain the teaching of some older child, who knows 
nothing thoroughly, so that several years are spent in learning, and 
in the end neither reading nor writing has been acquired.? 

And when the instruction is successful, to what does it lead? To 
the reading of the lowest and worst forms of ephemeral literature. I 
mean that which is distinctly intended to be inflammatory, to rouse 
passions, of which the political, which are bad enough, are, perhaps, 
the least reprehensible. Compulsory teaching of the poor is there- 
fore less than a half-measure, if we do not provide the natural 
sequel—a good supply of reading. Local libraries should be attached 
to every school, and every poor child should be brought within reach 
of at least some of the books which make it worth while to learn to 
read. We shall consider the modern Intermediate systems in con- 

1 A very experienced Englishman, and, moreover, what we call a thorough Saxon, 
with no Irish sympathies, who was head of a large Dublin school for some years, 
assured me that while in any ordinary English class ten out of twelve boys were 
stupid and hard to teach, the same proportion in an Irish class were distinctly clever. 
He added that, as soon as the parents learned to begin soon enough, and the boys and 


their masters learned method, they would win all the competitions in the empire. 
? I state this from cases under my own observation. 
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nection with the competitive system generally, and pass on to the 
vulgarisation of universities andjtheir titles by extensions and new 
foundations. 

There is not a single passage in this whole discussion where the old 
and trite distinction between Edfication and Instruction must not be 
kept in mind.* In the case of Extpnsion schemes there is, indeed, some 
teaching, but neither systematic hor general. There can be no attempt 
made to mould the pupil’s mindjand character; nor is this teaching 
much more than a prelude to the local examinations in which the 
pupils are to acquire certificates} and titles. But the truly typical 
instances of instruction setting yp for education are the examining 
bodies which assume the title pf university, though lacking every 
single distinctive feature connoted by that ancient and once un- 
ambiguous term. Examinations fre not essential to a university, nor 
are even competitions ; but rather the prolonged and thorough teach- 
ing of the great subjects of knowledge concurrently, to pupils under 
moral discipline, leading a comnjon life, and having their characters 
moulded by subtle forces whith operate perpetually upon that 
common life. Even now wher the old universities are violating 
their trust, when they are alloying examinations to usurp a more 
than subordinate place; even when they are relaxing those general 
requirements which constitute |their only idea, for the pursuit of 
single subjects—even now the eflucation of a university differs toto 
celo from instruction induced py the tests of an examining body. 
The so-called graduates of such a concern come from the four winds 
of heaven, are not required tq have any common life, nay even 
ordinary acquaintance ; they haye no common traditions, intellectual 
or otherwise; no solidarity, ever} in sentiment. 

Why, then, is this monstrou$ birth of our century so prosperous ? 
Why are its ubiquitous examinations crowded with candidates? 
Because it gives for very little money, and in return for a very small 
outlay, all the titles once reservdd for those who had spent treasure 
in money and time to acquire them. These titles, however acquired, 
are the passports to many prof¢ssions; as they once used to mark 
those who had leisure and means to be educated, so now they are 
still supposed to suggest the same distinction. But the B.A. is like 
the commission in the army, which used to mark the officer and 
the gentleman, and which is thprefore still very attractive to those 
whose claim to be the latter is doubtful. Such attainments are now 
no longer the marks of better bteeding or culture, but of success in 
passing an examination. How |long the old associations will cling 
about either title is not a pleasant topic to discuss. What’I am 


* It is worth pointing out that, whjle the French, who understand the use of 
language, call their director of this department the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the English, with greater ignorance (or ig it greater assurance ?), call him the President 
of the Board of Zducation—in fact, Minister of Education, though such a thing as 
real education is seldom dreamt of in tte whole department. 
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here more immediately concerned with is the effect which cheap 
university degrees will have upon the lower classes, or masses, who 
obtain them. 

If the knowledge obtained by this instruction—I mean the pre- 
paration for the examinations—were to be utilised in the sphere of life 
occupied by the graduate, very good results might sometimes ensue. 
Here and there may also be found a dormant genius, whose energies 
are awakened by this stimulus, and who starts from mere examination 
work into independent thinking. I have never yet heard of such a 
case, but we must suppose it possible. The great danger, which is 
not theoretical or threatening, but practical and pressing, is that these 
titles conferred upon the poor and ambitious will set them to despise 
their own sphere, and seek the occupations of what are called gentle- 
men. Take the case of modern Greece.- Here the Government 
gave free university education to any pauper who could support him- 
self by the most menial occupations at Athens. This system 
crowded the country with graduates and licentiates, all qualified for 
the learned professions. What is the result ? Fields, even in Attica, 
are lying fallow; every young graduate despises the plough and the 
counter; he must be a man of letters, an advocate, a politician, one 
of the intellectual classes. And so the cafés are political clubs; the 
daily press inundates the public; the professions are ruined with 
crowding, while the actual resources of the country in agriculture, 
mining, and the like are lying undeveloped.‘ 

The case of Ireland is likely to be very similar. An examin- 
ing body, styled the Royal University, established by the side of 
the old and real University of Dublin, gives all the degrees required 
for professions for a few examinations and a few pounds.5 I need 
hardly tell anyone, even superficially acquainted with the country, 
that its farmers are so slovenly and ignorant, its business men so 
idle and slack, that we may safely aver not one-half the natural 
produce of the island is realised. Of course there are exceptions 
—admirably cultivated spots in the country, and energetic people 
in the towns; but they are exceptions, and what I say is strictly, 
if not universally, true. If the new spread of instruction were 
producing its expected results, these faults should be rapidly dis- 
appearing. I cannot see any such gradual improvement, but I 
can see very plainly that all the professions, including those of 
politics and of the press, are being crowded with second-rate persons. 
The old traditions of the Church, the Bar, the Hospital are vanish- 


* While I am writing these words I hear that the present Prime Minister, the 
wise and enlightened M. Tricoupis, has established university charges at Athens, and 
has so driven away a hungry crowd, which would not, or could not, afford even nominal 
fees. 

5 I know very well that a section of this establishment consists of the old Queen’s 
Colleges, which are genuine teaching bodies. They were forced into the new system 
against their will, and are even now only a fraction of the crowd that comes up for 
examinations. 
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ing; amid the throng of inferior men real eminence is disappear- 
ing ; profits are becoming so small and precarious as to impair the 
liberty, and with it the dignity, of the professional man. The change 
of tone in these classes is even still more marked, and more regrettable. 

We are told on the other side that it is a splendid thing for 
every poor boy to have his chance; that now the highest posts are 
within his reach. The reply is that for centuries back the highest 
posts have been within the reach of any real genius. There have 
been, at all the old universities, free places or scholarships open to 
the very poor. We can point with pride to some of the greatest 
Irishmen who began life as sizars in Trinity College, Dublin. But 
so rare are these intellects, that we may safely assert the free places 
for the brilliant poor to have always been far more than sufficient. Let 
us rather consider the poor boy of average smartness and ambition. 
Is it a splendid thing for him to leave his sphere, and become an 
ordinary member of the professional classes? Is it a good thing for 
society to have him there? Is he likely to be happier and more 
content? Is he likely todo more good? Or are we nursing up a 
large body of malcontents, who will disturb society, and seek to 
destroy those more refined classes that refuse to take them at their 
own estimate? Surely what we want is not an additional crowd of 
shoddy graduates, but a larger number of earnest farmers, and 
artisans, and shopkeepers, and men of ordinary business, whose thrift 
and honesty will shame and reform the idle and the dishonest. Is our 
Examination Board with its titles and credentials helping us to that ? 

The case, then, of the advocates of university examinations for 
the masses is very weak indeed. It is, of course, supported by 
those who desire to seize the endowments of rich seats of learning, 
and who think the form and scope of the highest education is to be 
determined by mere counting of heads. Speaking seriously, the masses 
have no interest in, and no claim to, this kind of training. If it were 
suited to them, it would not be fit for that select class, whose place 
in their country is to cultivate their intellects, and contribute the 
element of learning and literature to the general fund.° 

But, after all, as the years spent in obtaining the title, still more 
in obtaining the real culture, of a university degree are a very 
roundabout ‘way of securing the money-profits of successful learning, 
the case of the advocates of the new system rests with much more 
confidence on the more direct prizes offered to open competition— 
the military and civil appointments which the State now gives to the 


* I was charged lately with having said on a platform that the Irish Roman 
Catholics had no claim to university education. What I did say was that paupers 
had no such claim, and that the device of «agitators to yet them all to affix their 
marks to petitions for this objec was either a stupid ora aishonest device. What I 
said applied strictly to Protestant or sceptical paupers, and distinctly set aside the 
question of religion as irrelevant. But as the argument, if admitted, would disallow 
the claims of an ambitious clergy, who parade the disabilities of their religion as a 
grievance, it was worth being distorted, 
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successful candidates at public trials in learning. By this system, 
theoretically at least, any boy out of the street can walk in and 
obtain an India Civil Service appointment which will presently 
secure him not only a large income, but a position of authority and 
responsibility in governing our great empire. 

The intellectual and moral difficulties in the way of this system 
have so often been under discussion, and thoughtful men are so 
unanimous about it, that I need only summarise the arguments here. 
They contend that the candidate is likely to be injured, both physi- 
cally and mentally, by the strain put upon him in early years. The 
teachers who prepare him for these struggles live merely by their 
success, as shown by the results of the competition, and have no 
further care or interest in the well-being of the pupil. It is also con- 
tended that the people over whom he wins control will not be better 
governed, but worse, by a man who has spent all his early years in 
the fatigues of cramming and competing. There are many who 
think that Wellington’s officers, taking all things into account, were 
as well fitted for their work as Lord Wolseley’s. I saw an official 
report of the leading medical men of the province of Elsass a few 
years ago, in which they deliberately state that the hospital student 
of their earlier days, who came ignorant but fresh to his work, was 
distinctly a better clinical student—more observant, more intelligent, 
more handy—than the anemic, myopic, worn creature who comes 
to them a new kind of Strasburg goose. All this is now common- 
place. It is less usual to add a word concerning the anxieties and 
disappointments inflicted upon parents and guardians. Their 
troubles seem to count for nothing, even among those who advocate 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Yet surely this com- 
petitive system has ingeniously devised a system of torture for the 
majority. It torments teachers, parents, examiners, candidates—in 
fact, all but the small minority of successful candidates, with their 
elated parents and result-paid teachers. 

I will only endorse these criticisms, and turn to another aspect of 
the problem. 

The new system professes to be established for the benefit of the 
masses, to substitute merit for patronage, and give to the small the 
same chance as to the great. Is this really true, or have the public 
been gulled, as is usual, by specious pretences? Is it true that the 
poor have gained these great advantages? I sayno. The development 
of the new system has made open competition the most expensive 
method yet discovered for entering a profession. A commission in 
the army could be obtained in the old days by purchase for less money 
than it now costs to train an average lad to obtain it. Between the 
preliminary schooling, the actual cramming, the training at Wool- 
wich or Sandhurst, or in the Militia, there is far more spent now on 
commissions than ever was spent before. There may, indeed, be a 
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few boys of genius who can do all this for themselves. Though I have 
never known such a case, it is possible. But I donot think that under 
any system such a personage would ever have failed. He would cer- 
tainly have commanded patronage, or he would have risen from the 
ranks, as for example Captain Cook did, under the most exclusive of 
systems. The recent change has not, then, thrown open these emolu- 
ments to the poor, but has substituted mere wealth for wealth with 
high traditions. It is the nowveau riche who really profits by it. The 
poor, whether aristocratic or plebeian, are put under a heavy tax, with- 
out any effective counterbalance of advantages. The same evil has 
invaded the competitions for scholarships at the public schools. They 
are theoretically open ; they fall, asa rule, to the sons of men who can 
afford 200/. a year for the preliminary training. And so all the pro- 
prieties of things are violated ; rich men are not ashamed to secure the 
prizes once reserved to the poor. Not long ago a Master of the Queen’s 
Buckhounds at Windsor had his son on the Charity Foundation at Eton. 
I do not even know that most colleges have preserved in the case of 
equal, or nearly equal, merit the old humane rule—ratio paupertatis 
habeatur. It is applied in Trinity College, Dublin, and there may be 
other colleges where such instructions of the Founders are still 
respected. But, as a rule, the demon of Competition has cast out all 
better spirits. The boy’s looks, his manners, his antecedents—all this 
is either wholly neglected or considered pro forma. The marks he 
can score, no matter how or whence his knowledge comes, or what it 
has cost—this is what decides the struggle. And so we have numbers 
of persons with none of the quality of good breeding set to command 
young men. They may be able to teach them out of books, though 
not even this very well; but will they ever lead the men under them ? 

All these evils are perfectly understood by those who are com- 
petent to think the matter out; they have often been set forth in 
print, and the arguments have never been answered but by the one 
brutal answer: We now have this system, and have arranged all our 
public services under it ; to change back to the old would be wrong ; 
to establish another very difficult, because men could not agree upon 
it, and because powerful interests defend the present system. After 
all, it is urged, do not clever boys generally succeed under the present 
system? The democracy, though gulled and deceived into it as a 
levelling of all classes, now acquiesces in it. And when I say that 
powerful interests defend it I mean, firstly, the vis inertia of the public 
mind, which, when once trained up on a shibboleth like Free Trade 
or Open Competition, comes to think that because a proposition is very 
familiar, therefore it cannot be wrong. That crowd of the Irish people 
who have Home Rule perpetually upon their lips come to believe in 
its prospective efficacy and justice owing to the same sort of vague and 
slovenly half-thinking. Secondly, I mean the great coaching profession, 
which lives by it, and which has influence to defend it in the public press, 
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These forces not only keep the system going and counteract the 
arguments of those who complain; they are even creating constant 
new developments of it which seem to me more and more efficacious of 
evil, Thus the whole body of the Intermediate or grammar schools 
in Ireland has now been brought into a yearly open competition, 
with this new feature, that it is not only a contest among individual 
boys and girls, but a contest among schools. All these schools are 
now rated, not according to the character of the Head-Master, the 
daily discipline, the moral tone of the boys, but according to a definite 
money test. How many prizes, or passes, or result fees, can any one 
of them secure at the yearly competition ? 

What, it may be asked, were the promoting causes of this great 
change which has revolutionised the higher schools in Ireland? If 
the real object had been to prove the efficacy of the schools, the obvious 
method, and that which has many precedents, was to appoint Govern- 
ment inspectors, and invite or require the schools to submit to their 
periodical criticism. Such inspectors need not have bound down the 
masters to any formal rule, but could have reported on any 
peculiarities which able men thought fit to introduce into their 
management of boys. There would still have remained the 
independence of the masters, and the chance that another Thomas 
Arnold or Edward Thring might infuse new life into his own school, 
and by its example into those of others. The promoters of the new 
scheme cared nothing about the efficiency of the school ; they were not 
educators, and so far as I know did not even consult educators. They 
were politicians who wanted to allay a cry raised by the Irish Roman 
Catholics for endowment, and at the same time to avoid awakening 
that terrible political policeman, the Nonconformist conscience. For 
to do that was to lose the Nonconformist vote. By making the new 
competition a small and narrow test, which average boys, taught by 
average teachers, could satisfy; by giving a large sum of money in 
prizes and result fees; by appointing paid examiners, not because of 
their merit, but to balance creeds—a system was devised by which 
indirectly the Roman Catholics have secured what they ought to have 
honestly and openly been granted—considerable school and college 
endowments. And they seem quite content with the courses and 
methods of the examination, which was framed to suit their views. 

But in so doing the higher kinds of schools, and all ideals of 
teaching which inspired real schoolmasters, have been irreparably 
ruined. No master has any longer the smallest choice what he will 
teach. The courses for four classes are laid before him by the com- 
petition ; he must put all his boys into these ; he must urge on, or 
keep back, not according to the development and character, but 
according to the age, of his pupils, that they may observe the limits 
set down by the system, and secure the greatest quantity of prize 
or result-money for the school. If a great number of subjects pays 
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better than proficiency in a few, a great number must be taught. 
Subjects that pay by results are preferred to the great subjects 
recognised by centuries of human wisdom as the proper studies — 
of youth. Moreover, in Ireland, where Governinent money is gene- 
rally thought a thing to plunder, and where not only rival schools, 
but rival religions, are competing, there are grievous suspicions that 
those who think it no robbery to filch from the public purse, and a 
paramount duty to promote their faith, do not come into the compe- 
tition with that perfect fairness which characterises the English mind. 
Violations of this kind of honesty are not reprobated among the Celtic 
races, as they are among the Teutonic. This is a grievous thing to 
say, but one man must say what many feel, if it were only to mani- 
fest that mutual distrust among creeds which makes any joint board 
or joint system utterly destructive to the true interests of learning. 

These evils are not as yet fully apparent. Of course, apart from 
cheating, under any system the ablest boys will come to the front, 
and when they pass on to a real university, they will still distinguish 
themselves, either because they find their way more quickly into the 
better system, or because all their rivals, inferior in abilities, 
labour under the same disadvantages. When they encounter the 
pupils of a better training, we often find them worsted by far inferior 
minds, properly educated. But what about the average boy? After 
such a large system has been working through several generations 
of boys and girls, it is sufficient condemnation to show that it has 
worked no distinct improvement. To say that education is even 
stationary is to condemn it as a failure. 

Be it remembered, when I set down here my deliberate convic- 
tions, that it is not as an amateur or a mere theorist, but as one 
that for nearly thirty years has been constantly occupied in teaching 
and examining youths from the higher and better schools in England 
and Ireland. What the effect of the modern competition among 
Irish Intermediate schools may be upon the lowest and worst schools 
is beyond my direct experience. It is affirmed by those who know, 
that in many of them, where nothing was taught, and no system 
observed, there is now at least this gain, that they must show yearly 
some pupils able to pass at the public examination, and that thus 
not only teachers but pupils who never would have worked otherwise 
have iearned some diligence and method. This statement I believe ; 
the worst kind of grammar schools, especially those conducted by the 
clergy, who are under no supervision, are probably frightened into 
some kind of efficiency. But as regards the pupils of the higher 
schools in Ireland, it is not only my conviction, but that of many of 
my colleagues, that their average scholarship was higher twenty years 
ago than it now is. As regards classics, we are agreed that not only 
is the writing of verses—an excellent test of elegance—becoming 
almost extinct, but that prose-writing is far more slovenly and in- 
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accurate. In mathematics our new difficulty is to keep alive even an 
interest in its higher branches, in this, our famous Mathematical 
university. 

It will be urged that the modern boy cannot know these great 
subjects as a former generation did, because so much time is taken 
from them for other and more practical studies. I can only answer 
this apology, as regards the Irish system, by citing three of these once 
extra subjects, which have become either compulsory or nearly 
so. I speak of French, German, and Music. In all three I know 
from frequent examination of the boys who have passed State exami- 
nations with credit that their knowledge is a perfect sham.” Whatever 
time has been taken from other subjects to promote these has been 
wholly thrown away. When I examined the schools ten years ago, 
there was not one in 500 who could understand a sentence of either 
French or German read out to him by a native, or speak one sentence 
to make himself understood. They had learned to translate a text- 
book which they could not read, and to repeat grammatical rules 
which they couid not apply. In music they had learned barren theory, 
without any reference to practice. The apology of the slave-driven 
teachers, who were hardly to blame, was this, that on paper pro- 
nunciation or practical knowledge was of no avail. There is no viva 
voce possible in this wholesale business. Aud yet it is for this dis- 
graceful pretence of learning living languages or music that the 
great and fruitful study of those which can be tested without speaking 
has been curtailed, and a general habit of slovenly incompleteness 
introduced! But it is good enough to encourage poor boys, and 
bad scholars, to push on to a cheap modern degree, and go out into 
the world with the stamp of a higher education, whereas the reality 
is a mere varnish of very bad instruction. 

There is another fashionable modern subject, which curtails the 
hours of other studies, and which cannot result in mere ignorance, as 
those just mentioned, but which nevertheless seems an unwise addi- 
tion to the burdens of our boys. It is the subject of English Litera- 
ture. It is very easy to say that no educated young man ought to 
be ignorant of the great masters of his language; that to send forth 
boys who know not a word of Shakespeare and Milton is scandalous, 
and so forth. I am quite accustomed to this argument from the 
dilettanti members of education boards. They think it a scandal for 
an education pretending to be complete to omit any topic which is 
in itself important. I have heard it urged with equal force concerning 
chemistry, botany, physics, what not! These people seem to be per- 
fectly ignorant of the fact that no instruction of boys can be nearly 


7 The French taught at the English public schools is almost as idle. Boys who 
come there with some knowledge of the spoken tongue are discouraged and degraded 
in class because they cannot answer in grammar, and the masters seem to imagine 
that to learn the grammar of a living language is to learn the language. 
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complete, and that education consists in learning how to learn, not 
in learning all that has to be known. 

Moreover, in the particular case of our own great literature, there 
is surely something to be said for reserving some one sanctum from 
the prying of competition, some department of intellectual recreation 
for our leisure. Is it not likely that those who have been plagued 
with learning the minutiz of an author for a purpose not only irrele- 
vant to, but at variance with, their enjoyment, will henceforth 
associate that author with their pains and not with their pleasures ? 
So far as my own experience goes, the boys trained of recent years in 
English read less of the great poets, and think less about them, than 
those who have only read them for pleasure. It seems to be the 
first instinct of every boy to get rid of all his Examination work as 
soon as the struggle is over. If this extends to his English poets, are 
we wise to associate them with the bitter draughts he is forced to take 
for his competitive training? At all events, it is not so serious 
for a boy to hate Latin prose and Euclid, provided he has mastered 
them, as it is for him to hate Spenser or Milton, because he was 
forced to know them in a scholastic way. 


To expose human iperfections and prophesy human misfortunes 
may well be called an easy, and withal a profitless, task. Why, then, 
turn from the duty of increasing human knowledge to brand human 
folly and presumption? Merely because to men of the study is appor- 
tioned the duty both of making theories and of criticising them. 
The public is in the end led by the judgment of the learned, just as 
it has often been fatally misled by adopting too quickly their specu- 
lations. The theory of the millennium of happiness to be produced 
by the spread of education can fortunately be discussed, partly at 
least, on practical grounds, for the incipient stages must indicate 
what the future is likely to bring us. Hence it was that I proposed, 
at the opening of this paper, to review the actual results of the 
modern movement, before we reverted to the criticism of the theory, 
first as a working plan, secondly as a philosophical hypothesis. 

The results, as stated above, seem to point with certainty to 
this conclusion: that the progress of the race, though real, has not 
at all kept pace with the outlay of the treasure and toil in public 
instruction and competition. Our youth is not more vigorous or 
more perfect, though it may be taught many more things. The 
quantity of teaching, both in hours and subjects, is damaging the 
quality ; instruction is impeding education. In fact, the main feature 
of the modern system is hurry; and hurry is fatal to all good training. 
No human excellence in any subject, except it be in the case of some 
stray heaven-born genius, is attained without prolonged and deliberate 
attention. When the prizes of life had to be attained before the 
age of fourteen, or nineteen, or at most twenty-two, and in a large 
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number of courses of learning, it is obvious what the mischief must 
be. Fatigue of mind and of body engenders either physical failure, 
or that apathy of mind which precludes all further mental progress- 
The spread of instruction appears to mean not so much the extension 
of it to the once excluded classes, as the multiplying of the subjects 
taught to all that partake of it. Governing boards, ‘ Education’ de- 
partments, and commissions, generally composed, not of educators, 
but of men selected because they are peers, or judges, or even be- 
cause they are members of Parliament, sit in council, and seem to 
determine that any subject suggested as useful in after life is forth- 
with to be thrust into teaching programmes, Thus, for example, 
French or chemistry is ordered to be taught, without considering 
whether the hours are not already excessive, and yet not sufficient 
for the proper study of the great primary subjects, or of more than 
three or four subjects. The framers of our codes are not well in- 
formed, or not careful in these things, and therefore the present 
system is doing so much harm, that the good is impaired or even 
counteracted. Human nature can only be improved at a very slow 
pace, and we are trying to force that pace. 

So far, then, the theory, as put into practice, is not verifying the 
loud promises of the theorists, and there is even a possibility, which 
some would call a hope, that human nature will some day rebel 
against this terribly-increasing burden of our youth, and abolish it as 
our Government has abolished the fétes of Juggernaut in India. It 
remains for us to consider whether these defects are not corrigible, 
and whether, if the instructors are themselves properly instructed, 
and coerced to moderation, a better, slower, and more deliberate 
system will not justify the highest expectations of the optimists. 

It is strange how these serious, world-sad moderns contrast with 
the joyous, fresh ancients in their prophecies. The modern thinks 
there will be no limit to the world’s progress; that, as knowledge 
advances by steps, strides, bounds, so material comfort and moral 
worth will pervade our race. The ancient thought that, however 
perfect the structure of the commonwealth; however complete the 
system of education, all social and political, like all physical, organisms 
must have their period of growth, perfection, and decay: that you 
might as well expect a man of perfect health, beauty, and virtue to- 
last for ever, as to suppose it of a State, even were it the ideally 
perfect Republic of Plato. Which of these theories is the more pro- 
bable? Which of them shows the deepest insight into the possibilities 
of the future ? 

It is hardly necessary to remind the modern reader of the pro- 
phecies made by astronomers and by geologists concerning the extinc- 
tion of life on our globe. As the moon is now a burnt-out cinder 
with no atmosphere or moisture, so the day will come when this 
planet will no longer be fit for human life. Great changes in 
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temperature, whether to cold or to heat, will some day change all 
animal life; and, long before that catastrophe, will affect human 
society. We cannot even be certain that a conflagration similar to 
those observed in some of the fixed stars may not befal our sun, and 
cause us suddenly to melt with fervent heat, and pass away into 
vapour. But changes far short of these, either in distance or in 
violence, will be enough to mar that delicate growth called civilisation, 
and ruin all our boasted progress. If the coal of the earth fails in two 
or three centuries—a very possible misfortune, against which we are 
making no provision—are we sure that any scientific discovery will 
find means to replace it ? Would any sane man trust to the most 
complete education as a safeguard against such a catastrophe? Nor 
need we even go as far as this into the future. Have we any certainty 
that a slight deterioration in the seasons may not make our now 
temperate zones so unproductive as to be unable to support their vast 
population ? May not another epidemic like the Black Death so 
prostrate us with its horrors, that the progress of the world will be 
stayed, and that the survivors will be forced to begin again the 
edifice which has collapsed under the breath of the destroying angel? 
In short, so many great physical changes are possible, which are 
colossal in their effects upon man, that such an engine as higher 
education, much as it may help man to overcome nature, may be 
entirely helpless to avert destruction. And in no case does the 
verdict of the highest physical science allow us to assume that, even 
without sudden catastrophes, our globe will retain for ever its present 
conditions of sustaining animal life. The ancients, therefore, without 
the aid of modern science, had surmised the truth, and spoken with 
more insight than the modern Optimist. 

But Plato and his fellows were not thinking of these great physical 
cataclysms. They were thinking of human nature. They were per- 
suaded that no purification devised by man could eradicate certain 
lawless or irrational elements in our nature—disturbing forces in our 
very constitution, which were sure in the long run to assert themselves, 
and overthrow any society, however wisely founded and carefully pro- 
tected. They did not believe in the perfectibility of the masses, or of 
the lower races of man. The follies and the vices which reside in each 
individual, and which no human power can eradicate, are also in socie- 
ties, and will affect them with fits of wickedness or of madness. A re- 
siduum of the ‘ape and tiger’ is there, and may any day assert itself. 
Be it remembered that in forming this view the ancients were at no 
disadvantage as regards the help of science : they had human nature 
before them to analyse, and they had the long and varied experience 
of many centuries of civilised societies. They lived not in the youth 
of the world, but in its oldage. Hundreds of political and social expe- 
riments had been tried, many with great success, all without absolute 


permanence. So they based their induction on large and solid one. 
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Is there any likelihood that they were wrong, and that we have 
discovered the elixir of social life, which will make age into youth 
and weakness into vigour? Alas! no. If any new force arose able to 
work this miracle, it was the advent of Christianity. Yet, even as 
its Founder prophesied that it would battle with its foes till the 
end of the world, and only attain its millennium by Divine and 
miraculous interference, so its historian can record that it has never 
yet mastered the beast-residuum in any society. It has as yet failed 
even to convince the majority of the world. It has also failed to 
eradicate from those who profess it the crimes and follies ingrained 
in every one of us, handed down to us in our very blood, weighing 
down our efforts with their grossness and their stubborn unreason. 
When therefore this great appeal in education and morals has found 
so partial and incomplete a response, is it likely that any system of 
secular training will be more successful? Is it conceivable that any 
society, however carefully educated, will free itself from vice and 
crime? The forms and types of lawlessness may change, the vices 
of the fashionable world—and they are not a few—may replace those 
of the slums; there will be at times a perceptible and cheering im- 
provement; but then will come the fatal moment when some 
disaster, the sword, the pestilence, or the famine, may break down 
the barriers so laboriously constructed against wrong, and show us 
scenes of injustice, violence, cruelty, in the most civilised com- 
munities of the world. 

These considerations are not directed against education—far 
from it. They do not even afford an argument against public 
instruction, which is only the first starting-point for education. 
What they do suggest is that we should not overrate this means of 
reducing human vice and misery, or set it up as a cure for all the 
evils of modern society. The most frequent criminals are probably 
the ignorant; the greatest criminals are generally those who have 
had their intelligence sharpened by some exercise. There is no 
panacea for human ills; certainly not this—the favourite one with 
modern theorists. 

The second point established by the foregoing argument is this : 
that if we make haste with our instruction we are sure, not only to 
spoil it, but to destroy the education which it ought to convey ; 
moreover, we create a new crop of physical and mental evils to take 
the place of those we are striving to remove Take the clearest case. 
Is it a good bargain to have a boy or a girl highly instructed and 
eminently successful in the competition of life, but shattered in 
health, and resulting in a splendid failure? Let it be remembered 
that there may be innumerable cases not so signal, and yet of the 
same kind—young people damaged in sight, still more damaged in 
insight, entering the world weary and dull of mind, with all their 
vigour and elasticity gone. They may get their school scholarships 
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at fourteen, their college scholarships at nineteen, a brilliant degree 
at twenty-two; and then they sink into the rank of some profession, 
having gained no useful habit but to drudge at books. 

Is this the way to build up the great English race, called to 
direct the fortunes of a world-empire? Is this the way to preserve 
that splendid type which foreigners criticise and ridicule, only 
because they envy it? Or do we indeed desire the next generation 
to pose as second-hand Germans? God forbid! We all think 
ourselves very jealous of our liberty; are we not in real danger 
of losing it? Is it not being filched away from year to year by 
those pestilent theorists who are enslaving our youth under the 
false pretence of intellectual discipline ? 


J. P. Manarry. 
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It 
TRAINED WORKERS FOR THE POOR 


A GREAT increase of sympathy with the poor has taken place in 
England during the last few years, bringing forward countless devoted 
and industrious volunteers in all branches of work for the people. 
Their sympathy, their self-sacrifice, and their zeal are of priceless 
value ; but many circumstances point to the necessity of their being 
definitely trained. In old days, when our population was smaller, 
when parishes were more distinct from one another, when more of 
English life was in the country villages, district visiting was less 
work than neighbourly kindness taking its natural course in the flow 
of help to individuals who had long been known, and the inclination to 
do loving and serviceable acts was sufficient qualification. No inquiry 
was needed, all applicants for alms were known ; no precedent seemed 
to be established by helping under given circumstances, these per- 
haps never repeated themselves ; no huge, baseless, unreasoning hope 
that never could be fulfilled was called up by scattered almsgiving ; 
nor was there the great yawning gulf of London into which the agri- 
cultural population might be enticed by the squandering of ill-consi- 
dered gifts, or the wholesale gratuitous supply of necessary things which 
most men provide for themselves. A few years ago when sanitary 
science, social science, educational science were in their infancy, and 
there were few people who had made a study of them, native 
common-sense was all the young worker could trust to. Now, how 
changed are all things! Who would not scorn to offer the un- 
instructed nursing which kindliness alone guides, thinking of the 
subtle perfections of the art which a trained nurse has? Who would 
dare to teach classes without preparation, knowing what is ex- 
pected of the humblest infant school-teacher in the smallest, most 
out-of-the-way school. The advance of knowledge, and the massing 
of large bodies of people which absolutely demands organisation, alike 
point to the altered duties of those who would be really serviceable. 

The problem, as it seems to me, is how to unite the fresh, loving, 
spontaneous, individual sympathy with the quiet, grave, sustained, 
and instructed spirit of the trained worker ; it is, in fact, how to gain 
the wisdom, and increase, not lose, the love. 
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First, we shall need patience. All fresh workers entering the field 
must say to themselves, ‘I must be humble, and work, and wait, and 
prepare.’ 

Then, secondly, we must recognise that there must be special 
training, and it is only the extreme boldness of the wholly ignorant 
which induces them to rush in, confident in their goodwill, with a 
temerity which it makes the more experienced tremble to see. 

Let us, then, suppose that a beginner is conscious of the need of 
preparation—how is she to obtain it? In certain departments the 
courses of study and procedure are too clearly laid down and known 
for it to be necessary even to mention them—education and nursing 
are now among the skilled and certificated branches of work. With 
regard to the others, one may lay down the general rules that time for 
preparation must be given; that fresh recruits should begin at the 
bottom and rise gradually, and that they should deliberately set them- 
selves under those who have experience. 

There will, then, arise the question whether training is best in 
institutions or in one’s own home, and also as to what is the best 
point from which to work, an institution or one’s own home. So 
far as training is concerned, it is manifest that the answer must 
be different in different cases. If it be true that to be under experi- 
enced teachers is essential, new volunteers must go where such are to 
be found, and those whose homes are inaccessible to such centres 
must, for a time at least, transplant themselves to other neighbour- 
hoods during the period of their training. If, on the other hand, 
their own homes are within reach of leaders and teachers, and they 
have the will and the power to take up work among the poor, steadily, 
as their brothers prepare for their professions, if their home duties 
make them feel it right so to devote a regular, even if it be a small, 
part of their time, then I say, very deliberately, that in my estima- 
tion the training is best done from the natural home. 

For, note, we are educating, not a mechanic to practise manual 
work, not a lawyer whose intellect must be developed and mind 
stored with facts, not a physician who must gather knowledge and 
dispense advice, but a worker who, though she may need a certain 
manual skill, and clear intellect, and knowledge, is primarily a 
human being who may use manual and mental power for the help 
and blessing of numbers of families. That being so, all will depend 
on what she is ; unconscious as she may, and should be, of herself, her 
influence will radiate from her like light from a star; and we have 
yet to learn that there is any training for noble and gentle souls like 
that of family life. Besides all this, in my estimation the work most 
needed now is in the homes of the people; and how are we to teach 
and help in the family, if the sacred duties to parents, to brothers and 
sisters—if the old household ciaims-—seem to us of little moment, and 
to be easily thrown aside for others? In my experience, those who 
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are deeply imbued with the spirit of family life are those who best 
help the poor; in this spirit they meet on the great human ground, 
older than theories of equality, safer than our imaginings of fresh 
arrangements for the world, and fitter to inspire the noblest and the 
simplest sense of duty. 

Far be it from me to generalise, or to try to lay down a law as to 
what is best for anyone—let each see and judge for herself ;—but this 
I will say, that the deep honour for home-life is essential to the best 
kind of work for the poor now. Thrift?—yes, if you like ; education ?— 
yes, if it be good ; preparing girls for service, sanitary improvement, 
skilled nursing, country holidays, amusements, drill, open spaces, and 
fifty more things, all are valuable; but one spark of honour for and 
love of home, and sense of duty therein, if it were granted to you to 
fan it into life, would be a better gift, one more far-reaching in its 
influence, and bearing better fruit, without which all the other gifts 
are very poor—with which they will bring much good. 

This belief of mine will very distinctly show what I feel with 
regard to deaconesses, settlements, and other groups of trained workers 
living apart from their homes. They may, and in many cases prob- 
ably will, excel in what we may call the technical portions of their 
work, and will have, in certain ways, more weight in a district, from 
these being as a rule carried on more continuously ; they form, more- 
over, a centre in many large towns where the poor live far from the 
rich. In such institutions will naturally be found those who have 
taken up work for the poor as their main duty in life, among whom 
will be, as a rule, probably, many of the more experienced workers 
and leaders ; but whether,’ with all their technical advantages, residents 
in them can ever give the great crowning spiritual help in the 
home-life of the poor will depend on why and how those residents 
left their own homes: whether, on the one hand, they had any 
lurking belief that life in a community was holier than life in a 
family; whether they had shrunk from the discipline and humility 
of fulfilling duties /aid upon them, and preferred chosen duties; or 
whether, on the other hand, no home existing for them, they 
entered into joyful service of the poor, and what reflex of family and 
household duty life with fellow-workers opened out ; or whether the 
daily duties of home being done by others, the devotion to out-of-the- 
way poor districts seemed due from them, and, still remaining in 
near touch with, and full reverence for, home and family life, they, 
as it were, kept a foothold, too, nearer the most desolate districts ; 
or again whether they were new workers going, as to school or 
college, to gather knowledge, hereafter to be used when they return 
home. 

Since, in the autumn of 1891, I brought before the public in the 
pages of this Review the new scheme for district visiting in connection 
with the Women’s University Settlement in Southwark, my thoughts 
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have been turned, even more than before, to the question of training 
these who would work among the poor. 

In the management of houses the duties are so responsible, and 
the knowledge needed so special, that I have always been obliged 
either to secure ladies with experience, or to put those who offer help 
through a long and careful course of preparation. They begin by 
serving under leaders, and by fulfilling the easiest and simplest duties ; 
only after considerable time are they put in positions of trust. The 
necessities of the case, the absolute need of special knowledge, drove 
me either to give good training, or to leave my volunteers as mere 
kindly messengers between the more experienced workers and the 
tenants under their charge. 

But directly that, as amember of the Committee of the Women’s 
University Settlement, I was in part instrumental in enrolling a body 
of visitors in the homes of the poor, I saw that they also would require 
definite, though different, training. Each of them would be respon- 
sible for a small group of families in a given court or street, would be 
pledged to care for them wisely as well as kindly; but would not 
have the duties to owners, to local and sanitary authorities, nor the 
charge of money, accounts, and repairs, which are required for the 
management of houses, and which have formed so valuable a means 
of education to my own workers. If they were to do the steady, 
thorough, real work they and we wished, they must have special 
preparation for it. 

We found, as was to be expected, a certain number of women who 
had by steady work gained experience ; but every year brings forward a 
fresh body of younger and ardent helpers, women of power developed 
by the better education now open to them, capable of becoming 
workers of a very high order, but absolutely without knowledge to 
deal with the-problems they will have to face. Many of them, in their 
very eagerness to help, and their sense of maturity and power, are 
inclined to think first of being useful at once, and feel as if they had 
not now time to devote to preparation. This arises in great measure, 
however, from there being no training-place for those intending to live 
at home and take up work for the poor, no course of study sketched 
out for them by those of experience, no definite requirements de- 
manded of those who would serve—not even of those who would earn 
—in such fields of work. We are, with regard to this most important 
and complicated matter, where we were with regard to nursing 
before Florence Nightingale qualified as a nurse, and before teachers 
were expected to pass through colleges and obtain certificates. 

What appeared tothe Committee of the Women’s University Settle- 
ment important was to set before the public a higher standard of 
what was requisite, and to render it possible for those who desire it 
to qualify themselves. 

It seemed to the Committee that the Women’s University Settle- 
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ment was a very suitable place for such a course of training. The 
lady warden, Miss Sewell, has shown, in an unusual degree, knowledge 
of the subject, combined with power of teaching. The near connec- 
tion and continuous intercourse of the Settlement with the Universi- 
ties to which it owes its origin, bring it into touch with those who 
have received a university education, and who are likely to prove 
the most able of future workers. The situation of the Settlement 
in the heart of a large and poor district renders it useful to have 
helpers there, and they can there study questions affecting life in 
London, and can find ample sphere for practical effort. It is 
available as a teaching centre not only for residents, but for many 
ladies living at their own homes. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and others having put under my charge a large number of houses for 
the poor in the immediate neighbourhood, I am able to train and use 
in them those few ladies who prove qualified for, and inclined to, that 
form of helpfulness. Finally, it is the place where we who are 
deeply impressed with the need of raising the standard of qualification 
are at work, and can give the necessary supervision. 

We consider that our scheme should be framed so as to meet the 
requirements both of volunteers and of those purposing to engage in 
work professionally. 

(1) The Volunteers. These include the large and ever-increasing 
number who desire to help wisely their poorer friends and neigh- 
bours, whether directly as district visitors, on committees of in- 
stitutions, as members of district committees of the Charity 
Organisation Society, or indirectly in their own households and on 
their own estates; and also those who should be ready to come 
forward to undertake more definite responsibilities as poor law 
guardians or members of school boards. There is, at present, no 
recognised qualified body of people to certify the training or fitness 
of candidates for such offices. One person tells someone else she 
knows Mrs. , whom she thinks likely to do, and those who uphold 
women as women support her, or those who think workhouses and dis- 
trict schools should have at least some woman to see to the hundreds 
of women and children they contain, gladly support any who will 
come forward. It may be she is fit; it may be she is unfit; at 
any rate she has to learn laboriously, sometimes disastrously, what 
might have been taught her gradually, and under experienced 
leaders. 

(2) Professional workers. The more volunteer work increases, 
the more need there is of a certain proportion of paid work to keep 
it together. As the board of guardians, or bench of magistrates, has 
its paid clerk ; as the good Charity Committee has its paid secretary; 
as the choir has its choir-master; so most groups of volunteers have, 
and must have, their paid worker. This opens the way to a moderate 
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income for many women who have the care of the poor as much on 
their hearts as any volunteer. Give them training, and they will 
become increasingly valuable and valued. On many a Charity 
Organisation Committee, attached to many a parochial organisation, 
as managers of houses for the poor, how eagerly would trained 
workers be caught up, how valuable they would be! 

The Committee, therefore, determined to offer a course of train- 
ing to women, resident or non-resident at the Settlement, but who 
are willing to prepare themselves steadily, and to pass through a 
given course as advised. 

During the past year the visitors in the various districts have 
been not only doing and learning their practical duties, and growing 
into nearer friendship with their people, but have had opportunities 
of talking over with experienced workers what is best to be done with 
any family under their care. 

With regard to theoretical study, Miss Margaret Benson has 
given a course of six lectures on Capital and Labour, Co-operation, 
Trade Unions, &c. This course has been attended by from thirty 
to forty ladies. Miss Sewell has also given an elementary course on 
the various agencies at present existing in Southwark, medical, edu- 
cational, and recreative; on the Poor Law, the School Board, the 
Sanitary Laws, &c.; and has drawn up a list of books helpful to 
those intending to take up work among the poor. 

The Committee recently heard that the trustees of the Pfeiffer 
bequest, which was left for the benefit of women and girls, had made 
grants to Girton, Somerville, and Newnham Colleges, available for 
scholarships. The Committee has, therefore, sent in an application 
asking whether the trustees will found two scholarships tenable at the 
Women’s University Settlement, the value of each of which should be 
50/. per annum, for the benefit of such women as may be selected by 
the Settlement Committee in conjunction with any college or repre- 
sentative body whom the trustees may see fit to appoint. Such 
scholars to hold the scholarship for one, or better still for two years, 
and to go through the course which may be laid down for practical 
and theoretical training. The Settlement is registered under the 
Limited Liabilities Act, as is Girton; and its constitution and by- 
laws have been settled by Lord Thring for the Association. It is 
governed by a Committee elected by the various women’s colleges ; 
and therefore, though it is only five years old, we think it might be 
entrusted with such scholarships. 

But, if the trustees should unfortunately decide differently ; if, 
as so often has happened before, individuals have to lead the way as 
pioneers who may dare to risk in order to show paths whereon the 
public hereafter walks securely, then we commend our scheme to 
the consideration of those who wish to secure sounder help for the 
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poor, who would gladly promote this by providing the means of train- 
ing for one or two of those earnest and willing of our younger workers, 
who, able to give their time to their poorer neighbours, and capable 
of forming centres of light and leading on their return to their homes, 
yet cannot afford to pay for a year’s or two years’ residence at the 
Settlement where they can get the needful preparation, and who, 
living out of London, cannot come daily. Let those who can help 
think also of the means such scholarships would be of opening up to 
women one more branch of honourable and useful remunerative work, 
preparing them—not to do some new design in crewels, or ornamental 
leather, which a jaded public may be induced to buy in ‘charity’ at 
a fashionable bazaar, but setting them in forlorn and desolate districts, 
where their wisdom and strength are urgently needed ; where, ready 
with counsel, with clear knowledge, with trained sagacity and self- 
control, they may stand by the poor, having learned to render them 
help which shall endure; enabling such women to feel that when 
they draw their salary and take it back to help their own home, they 
have earned it by work which was really wanted. Let those who 
could help remember that, if they can manage for a year or two thus 
to arrange for training one or two workers without any paraphernalia 
of perpetual scholarships, they will have helped to set a standard of 
necessary preparation which may go far to save our poor from the 
degrading curse of our shiftless and unreasoning almsgiving, as well 
as having started willing and good women on a useful professional 
career, 

Every year brings forward some new huge and widely advertised 
panacea for poverty which can only be met by steady, quiet, and wise 
action ; every fall of snow, or suspicion of slackness, causes an outcry 
that some fresh remedy is necessary. Great are the temptations to 
politicians, to newspaper-writers, to philanthropists, to the indolent 
whose uneasy consciences are aroused, to rush into hasty action which 
ever more degrades, and induces a gambling recklessness in the miser- 
able receivers of gifts suddenly lavished, and again suddenly withheld. 
Men flock in from the country to London, tempted by these huge 
schemes, from which they hope to receive something without due 
labour. Every young man fresh from college has his certain cure for 
social evils. Labour is paid for at a higher rate in London than else- 
where; nearly everything is cheaper here than elsewhere; a large 
proportion of wages goes to the public-house ; dirt and neglect attract 
alms. Thrift hardly exists among our poor, and the self-controlled 
among them may well ask themselves whether it pays or not, so lavish 
are the scattered gifts of foolish donors. Considering all these 
ominous facts, one feels as if, whatever wild things the inexperienced 
may do, some of us must set ourselves to make our people worth more, 
must help them to be their best selves, to prepare their children for 
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useful work, to use the hardly-earned wages well, to put by for the rainy 
day. We must try to bring all the knowledge of the present day to 
bear on their lives, to make their homes happy—often to learn from 
themselves how we can helpthem. All this needs preparation and 
experience, gained not at the cost of the poor, but side by side with 
experienced workers. 


Octavia HILL. 
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IRVINGS ‘KING LEAR’: 
A NEW TRADITION 


A VETERAN actor, who has for some years retired from the practice of 
his profession, is understood to have said that hereafter King Lear 
will always be played as Henry Irving plays it. Those who find the 
history of theatrical traditions interesting may well meditate a little 
upon this prophecy of an expert. There are several aspects of it, and 
some contingencies connected with it that deserve to be considered. 
A wholesale admirer will say, ‘So it will be. A discriminating 
admirer will say, ‘Yes, minus certain mannerisms.’ A cynic may 
say, ‘It will just be the mannerisms that will be imitated ; the great 
inner conception will be missed. That conception will elude the 
observation or defy the interpretative skill of inferior or unsympa- 
thetic successors, who yet have recognised the power and success of 
the rendering.’ A wary laudator, more Irvingite than Irving, may 
perhaps incline to say, ‘This Lear will live if Henry Irving has per- 
manently the full courage of his first true convictions ; but not if he 
allows himself to be bullied, or worried, or sneered into such modifi- 
cations as would bring him back within the older traditions.’ With 
Irving, as I poignantly remember about his Shylock, first thoughts 
are best. 

But his first thoughts are not by everybody, nor by every critic, at 
once perceived. Criticisms are generally written from first perform- 
ances. First performances are often crude. If the conception is 
new and strong, the very intensity of the actor’s effort may baulk his 
interpretation. Besides, an actor-manager is for the nonce—and 
what a nonce the first night of a great play in the capital is !—the 
poet, the maker, the director, the anxious continuous critic of the 
whole production. After a little practice the finest work goes, so far 
as stage-management is concerned, as mechanically as a pantomime ; 
but at the beginning the smallest failure—even so minute a thing as 
a wrong turning of the gas or the non-forthcoming of a ‘ property’ 
—is nervously apprehended. The greatest actor is probably the most 
nervous, even about himself. The coolest-seeming actor I have ever 
known, Alfred Wigan, told me that on first nights he was obliged to 
have a sofa in the wings, on which instantly to recline after each exit. 
Even if the leading actor is perfectly confident of himself, that very 
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fact may leave him at liberty to be all the less confident about others, 
and thus power, or nicety, or shading may be abstracted from the 
living picture which he is producing. Add to this that our greatest 
living Shakespearian player has to struggle to a certain extent with 
a liability to indistinctness, that many of our London critics have to 
struggle with a decided lack of acquaintance with the text, and that 
a certain (or uncertain) number of them do not know a new concep- 
tion when they see it. It then becomes evident how imperfect and 
possibly misleading first-night criticisms may be. 

My function is simply to record, in pages less ephemeral than 
those of a newspaper, what is new and what is likely to grow old and 
honoured in Irving’s new Lear. But in doing so I would neither 
dogmatise nor prophesy. My faith about Shakespeare is that of the 
old Mayflower nonconformist about the Bible: ‘There will always 
be more light to break out of His word.’ I lament that I am not 
clever enough to despise Shakespeare as a dramatist, which at this end 
of our century seems to be the first qualification of a dramatic critic. 
When new light breaks forth upon him my first instinct is to rejoice 
in it. My second is to believe that this new light will not be the 
last. My third instinct is that new light is more likely to be brought 
out by fine acting than by criticism of the text. And these instincts 
are created by experience. 

King Lear has suffered from the melodramatic element in it ; 
from the strengthening of that melodramatic element by the abbrevia- 
tion of the play; from its length ; and from point-making. By some 
of these things it has also ina sense gained. Melodrama is popular ; 
and tothe mind bent on amusement, and easily amused by story, there 
is nothing objectionable in so wild an improbability as the ceding of 
his whole domains by a hale, sane, and hearty old king to his three 
daughters. It does not seem to call for explanation or justification any 
more than the gross impossibilities upon which Mr. Hare and his 
colleagues built the engaging structure of the Pair of Spectacles. 
Declamation also is popular, and as an achievement of intellectual, 
vocal, and elocutionary force deserves to be so. The great speeches 
of Lear as delivered with electrical power and majesty by the older 
actors are entitled to live in memory, and no one need be ashamed of 
having been greatly stirred by them. The foolish enjoyment of a 
wild and arbitrary plot, and the permissible and not discreditable 
enjoyment of the sonorous and impassioned and majestic delivery of 
the great speeches of the part, are distinctly lost enjoyments as soon 
as the new Irving tradition comes into vogue. The old Lear has 
departed as surely as the old Shylock—unless Mr. Irving brings him 
in any degree back again. 

More than once I have said in writing on Irving that the most 
distinctive symptom or mark of his special genius is that he often plays 
a scene—so to speak—more in reference to other scenes than in refer- 
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ence to itself. This is very rare. Not only is it not always found in 
the most effective acting, but it is often the very antithesis, or seems so, 
of effective acting. The practical rule, though unformulated, of 
effective acting is to make the most of each scene. But it may be 
necessary to true art to make the least of a present scene with a 
view to making the most of another—or rather, with a view to 
being the person represented rather than a mere performer of scenes 
in which he appears. 

The requirement of true histrionic art, as distinguished from melo- 
dramatic effect, may even go the length of requiring an actor to 
make comparatively little of all his seenes—comparatively little, that 
is to say, except for those who see the real character created by the 
dramatist newly and truly growing into substance under this con- 
scientious and discerning treatment. The actor who has insight and 
is true to it may thus sacrifice much in some places and something 
in all in order to be faithful to a conception which then may at first 
only commend itself to a few right judgments, and will find no entrance 
into common minds by the channel of ad captandum attraction. 
Henry Irving, I believe, studies the words of his part last. He 
meditates on the play and the part. He gets to the heart of the 
personage he has to represent. Then he attacks the individual 
scenes and speeches. In each he finds a development of the con- 
ception which he has formed by meditating on the play sanely and 
meditating on it whole; and from the prime duty of revealing so 
much of the conception as the present scene may properly suggest 
or establish in the mind of the audience, he does not suffer himself 
to be drawn by any ‘chances’ or ‘opportunities’ which the text 
offers to the actor’s professional instinct. 

The great gain has been in the case of Lear that for the first time 
we are able to enjoy the infinite pathos of the drama without intel- 
lectual demur. 

In Mr. Furlong’s Variorwm edition, where every lover of Shake- 
speare finds himself delightfully at home, notice is taken of the fact that 
various writers have discussed whether King Lear must not have been 
previously somewhat demented ere he could make so absurd a dis- 
position of his realm, and leave himself so ridiculously dependent on 
the tender mercies of his children. Such exactions of probability must 
not be carried too far, but in this particular exaction there is a justice 
which the actor ought to recognise. But it is only genius that really 
perceives such claims, and King Lear has waited long to have 
purged from it the melodrama which has derogated from its matchless 
tragedy. 

What needed explaining and making good was not only the 
feasibility of the old king giving away his kingdom and leaving 
himself destitute, but the extreme rapidity of his subsequent mental 
derangement. As in previous instances of new light evoked by new 
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actors we find the explanation ready to hand in, or entirely consistent 
with, the text. 

The whole solution flashes upon the mind as the king is seen 
coming upon the Lyceum stage. Many a spectator, observing him, 
must be reminded of cases in his own experience where, prior to any 
conspicuous bodily or mental incompetency, there is a fretfulness, a 
querulous feebleness, a jerky assertiveness of surviving power, a sharp 
impetuosity in retaining control, all indicative when remembered after 
of an intellect once acute and resolute, but already undermined. 
Within the last few years our own public life has yielded one case of 
the kind, to which no nearer allusion would be proper, and possibly 
the recent escapades of a great statesman of a foreign empire may be 
in the same category. Remember that it is only afterwards that 
anyone can be sure of the facts, and the business of an actor who has 
assimilated this clarifying conception is to represent in the first scene 
such a Lear as may, in the light of the subsequent scenes, be pro- 
nounced to have given indications at the opening of the play of 
faculties already on the wane. So far as we at present see, that was 
all that was left for a new Lear todo. The infinite pathos had been 
brought home to audiences by previous Lears, and especially by 
Charles Kean ; the senility by Barry Sullivan ; the madness especially 
by Garrick, I suppose, and Macready ; the majesty, only too grandly, 
by Edmund Kean and Phelps; the declamatory splendour, only too 
impressively, by all of these. To the genius of Irving it fell to 
imagine and pourtray in the opening of the tragedy, not a hale, 
rubicund, genial old Father Christmas monarch, frosty but kindly, 
and in full possession of his faculties, but one upon whom care and 
time and mental disease had begun to make their mark. 

In the case of a man of power and eloquence, the two last. things 
to go when the brain softens are masterfulness and language. 
Masterfulness long survives mastery; the power of expressive and 
thought-inspired speech endures when effective reason has departed. 
There is great art and truth in Shakespeare’s treatment of King Lear's 
mental decline. Only by slow degrees and after great physical dis- 
tresses does the old king falter in expression, and then the old force 
of speaking recurs to him in bursts and gusts. But at the very 
outset there is a suggestion in his perverse arrangement for abdica- 
tion, and in his vague, foolish reference to it as a ‘darker purpose,’ 
that effective discretion is a thing of the past with him, and that the 
greater his vehemence, the more testy and tenacious the fretting of 
his will-power, the less remains to him of effective authority. 

Upon this idea—whether clearly formed in his mind or not—a 
point which as to actors and painters is immaterial—Irving has seized. 
And the vigour and insight with which he has seized it are wonderful. 
There are fruits of observation and sound diagnosis in the first scene 
of the play which would have done credit to long observation of a 
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special type of brain disorder. The king, without being so ex- 
tremely peculiar as to excite general observation, has a fretfulness 
in his glances, a self-forcing in his striding gait, a carelessness as to 
his appearance, along with a peremptory assertion of dignity, a lapse 
into strange ways, as the using of his sword as a walking-stick, 
which indicate the revolt and resentment against decaying powers of 
a will which is not only unbroken, but fiercer and more positive than 
it has been under the restraints of policy. Hence the obstinacy with 
which he divides his kingdom. Hence his blind acceptance of Goneril 
and Regan’s fulsome professions. Hence his impatient indifference 
to the declarations of his favourite daughter. Hence the utterly too 
exemplary punishment which he inflicts upon her. 

From the beginning Miss Terry co-operates with Mr. Irving, and 
her Cordelia of the first act is almost as new as the Lear to which it 
is played. Previous Cordelias have not sufficientlyrealised what a 
very uncommon young lady King Lear’s third daughter is. They 
have been content to represent her asa very loyal and affectionate 
daughter, towards whom her father’s behaviour is outrageously cruel. 
The truth is, that avery sane father might reasonably have been 
deeply wounded by Cordelia’s curious behaviour. Loyal love, especially 
in women of marked character, does not always take ingratiating 
forms. Miss Terry sees and makes us see that Cordelia is no mere 
loving daughter, but a young woman of such rigid and classical ideas 
of moral right, and such lofty indifference as to getting her ideas 
favourably accepted, that it must have been difficult for any old 
father to have kept terms with her. But the rigidity is classic, and 
the classic form is all beauty and grace. The nobility of Miss Terry's 
delivery of such explanation as Cordelia deigns to give, her attitude 
as she seats herself on the ground, and the deep pathos of her exit 
make one understand that any noble man there, even quite unsus- 
pecting the vileness of Regan and Goneril, would chivalrously make 
common cause with the disinherited daughter, impracticable and unac- 
countable as she seems. Angular principles are often graciously and 
symmetrically enshrined ; and when Cordelia returns to protect and 
cherish her father, it is seen that not her crabbed scruples but her 
insuperable righteousness, not her coldness in filial demonstration 
but the tenderness suffusing her nature, really constitute the basis of 
her character. 

I dwell so much on the beginning because here the new tradition 
is created. The other scenes are either governed by it or explained 
by it. For instance, although it is generally supposed that Lear is 
driven mad by his sufferings, it is evident that Shakespeare does not 
mean to represent him in full mental power during the wranglings 
about his’ knights and the early conversations with the disguised Kent 
and the Fool. Here Irving’s senile keen interest and amusement are 
very significant. When Kent has risked everything in the first act 
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to prevent the injustice to Cordelia, he exclaims, ‘Be Kent unman- 
nerly when Lear is mad,’ and thus bluntly pushes not far ahead of 
the truth. In the very same scene Goneril—a close and interested 
observer—remarks, ‘ You see how full of changes his age is ; he always 
loved our sister most ; and with what poor judgment he hath now 
cast her off appears too grossly.’ She and her sister well understood 
that their father’s ‘ unconstant starts’ were the result of a decaying 
mind. They ‘hit together’ accordingly. They ‘did something and 
i’ the heat.’ With a speed which is probable, though necessarily ex- 
aggerated by the non-observance of the unities, they reduce the old 
king by their slights and provocations to a condition of pronounced 
dementia. Ere the act is out, Lear, in a torrent of impotent rage—— 
still conscious enough of power to be ashamed that his manhood 
should be shaken—has called down upon Goneril that wonderful curse 
which has tasked the declamatory powers of all our previous great 
tragedians, The powers taxed for it in Henry Irving are not in the 
ordinary sense declamatory, for there is in his delivery of it no 
attempt at sustained elocutionary force. What there is is the struggle 
of a worn and fretted mind, only lately re-aroused to great effort, and 
aroused under circumstances paralysing, though not to thought, to 
physical capacity, to wreak the vengeance of its wild resentment in 
forms the most fantastic that a still powerful imagination can extem- 
porise. Every line and syllable labours to be delivered, and the im- 
personation of will contending with weakness, of suffering striving 
to avenge, of a teeming mind racking a wrecked body, of agony 
wearily prolific in lofty but powerless execration, is more truly tragic 
than any magnificent declaiming of the great imprecation could 
possibly be—and withal infinitely truer than the grand conventional 
reading which has delighted so many generations. 

With this in remembrance, how pathetic in the third scene of the 
next act is the king’s ‘I would not be mad,’ and how significant his 
words, though they refer to Cornwall, 


We're not ourselves 
When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. 


At the close of the second act there is another very true outburst of 
pathetic rage in the same vein—exchanging the old conventional 
towering force for a heart-rending collapse beneath conflicting emo- 
tions of anger or grief. 

And then we come to the storm scene. In decoration it is not 
the finest or fittest or most poetical of Mr. Irving’s stage successes. 
It is too mechanical, depends too much on ground pieces, does not 
lend itself to wild, slow wandering, is not sufficiently natural, and is 
diminished in true effect by the light which is cast upon the king. 


But the psychological study is continued with fidelity and power. 
VoL, XXXIII—No. 191 E 
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The progress of mental alienation has advanced. The errant mind 
is encouraged by the untamed aspects of nature to find vagrant 
sympathy in the howling storm, the beating rain, the fitful lightning, 
the strident thunder; and becomes less and less amenable to the 
judgment. Yet all the time the stung and goaded imagination pours 
forth allusions, half pertinent, half lunatic, to the prime grief of the 
old king’s broken age. And all these are given by Irving with vivid 
meaning, but never to make a point ; always to carry on the con- 
ception. ‘That way madness lies’ has perhaps never been uttered 
with such shuddering truth. The pathos culminates gradually, not 
more or so much in the unkindness of the elements as in the old man’s 
troublous and troubling vagaries ; and the climax comes in the interior 
of the farmhouse, where the mad scene of the imagined trial gets a 
firm grip of the imagination, and the out-wearied slumber of the old 
king as he lies down, and is borne from the place, engrosses one’s 
compassion. 

There is yet another phase in the fourth act. Here the hallucina- 
tions have become more frivolous and bizarre: the mental balance is 
thus more absolutely overthrown. The speech about adultery, the 
simile of the glass eyes, the ‘ounce of civet, good apothecary,’ when 
the hand ‘ smells of mortality,’ the justice and the thief speech—these 
are commonplaces no more as delivered by Irving, with all the way- 
ward aptness and all the underlying melancholy of consummated 
madness as Shakespeare understood it. And a surprise is reserved for 
the exit. The ‘troop of horse’ speech is suddenly and luridly vehe- 
ment, and immediately after Lear scampers from the stage at the 
words ‘You shall get it by running,’ as only a lunatic could run— 
with utter indifference to appearances, to grace, to everything—in 
sheer unconsciousness—in irresponsible occupation by the moment’s 
fancy. 

Is it a mere coincidence that as in the Shylock the end was of 
necessity a consistent summit of moral dignity, towering from amid 
the mixed sordidness and nobleness of the previous action, so in Lear 
the end is sad majesty shining forth in alleviated mental suffering 
from amidst the vast troubles by which the old king’s mind has 
been utterly overthrown? Naturally enough, the sweet agency of 
the third daughter’s love is the means whereby the happy change is 
wrought. Her presence is gracious. Time and sorrow and love 
have made her more simply all that we can imagine good and sooth- 
ing in a woman. Her words are all-healing. Her kisses seem, as 
she wishes them, restorative. Lear lies wonderfully asleep—not 
ordinary pretence of sleep, but a study of pose and set of the face, 
with all considered in it—the long weariness, the gnawing trouble, 
the enfeebled frame, the new ease, the comforting surroundings— 
insensibly, if one may say so, affecting the sensations. Miss Terry, 
as is her gift and grace, weeps real tears as Cordelia gazes and awaits 
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the waking of her father. She looks wonderfully young and spiritu- 
ally beautiful. One feels how such gifts co-operate with heart and 
intellect to raise the value of a scene so touching. 

The first words, where Lear takes his daughter for a soul in bliss 
while he is bound upon a wheel of: fire, that his own tears do scald 
like molten lead, are faintly delivered in a most convincing voice, and 
the ‘ You are a spirit, I know: when did you die?’ in reply to the 
anxious ‘ Sir, do you know me?’ has a rare thrill of pathos. Then 
the embarrassed mind begins with the slowly-realised help of Cor- 
delia’s presence to piece out the puzzle of personal identity, and 
at last comes the exquisite speech, so colossal yet minute in its child- 
like simplicity, which ends 
Do not laugh at me ; 


For as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia— 


delivered with infinite truth, and many shades and values of truth. 

Irving has appreciated—as befits the great fidelity to nature of his 
whole conception, and every detail of his execution of it—the realistic 
plainness of these closing passages, and the massive potency they derive 
from it. It is here that one is especially proud of Shakespeare as a 
dramatist, and of an actor who can faithfully interpret him. The un- 
affected detail goes piercingly to the heart : the troubled old father’s 
certainty about when people are dead, the trial of the looking-glass, 
the stirring of the feather, the sudden comment on the excellence of 
a soft, gentle, low voice in woman, the still more sudden boast of having 
killed the slave that was a-hanging Cordelia; then the final burst of 
forlorn persuasion that she will ‘come no more,’ the lapse again into 
physical discomfort, the kindly thanks for relief, the gaze—the ex- 
clamations—the fainting into death. 

So ends, in the full poignancy of a subtle tragedy, purged to 
simplicity by the fining process of fate, this great representation. The 
setting is very noble and beautiful. There has seldom been such 
really praiseworthy scenery. The atmosphere achieved and preserved 
by every stage resource is delightfully stimulating to the fancy. The 
acting is as good all round as is possible in so drastically shortened 
a play as Lear must be, and Mr. Haviland as the Fool achieves a 
quite new and really intellectual triumph. My aim, however, is 
accomplished if I have recorded that the great actor who plays the 
venerable and distraught king has newly understood and newly 
rendered the part, ridding the play thereby of a detrimental element 
of melodrama, and revealing more than ever the truth and nature 
which are as real in it as its tragic power. 


Epwarp R. RvusseE.u. 
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THREE WEEKS IN SAMOA 


I. THe Riva Monarcus—A NIGHT IN THE REBEL CAMP 


THERE are days which stand out from all others as those which have 
given us the supreme joy of a new sensation—days which have 
taught us the delight to be won from some perfection in nature or 
art hitherto unrealised. Such a day must surely dawn on anyone 
who sees for the first time the glory of the sea which girdles the 
coral islands of the South Pacific. As the Norddeutscher Lloyd s.s. 
‘ Liibeck ’ steamed through the hundred isles and islets which make 
up the Tongan group, a day-dream of pure colour glowing beneath 
a tropical sun unfolded itself before our delighted eyes. The low 
shores covered with graceful cocoa-nut palm-trees seemed to float, 
not in a real ocean but, in melted jewels, or in rainbow rivers whose 
waters flowed into each other, changing every instant, so that a sur- 
face at one minute sapphire was at the next of a transparent green, 
or again of a deep amethyst tending to crimson, or of turquoise blue 
in a silver setting. The vivid hues were such as we had never seen 
before save in the tail of a peacock or in the plumage of a humming- 
bird or bird of paradise ; now they were spread before us in waves of 
splendour, which neither poet nor artist could ever capture or recall. 
The little toilers whose reefs now destroy ships and now create fresh 
dwelling-places for man, at least endow the world with a heritage of 
beauty by building reflectors in the deep, which catch the sunbeams 
as they fall through the seas and send back visions born of coral, light, 
and water. 

This radiant morning followed a stormy passage from Sydney, 
and though the trials thereof were much alleviated by the thought- 
fulness of Captain Mentz, who resigned to us his own cabin in the 
steadiest part of the ship, the pause at Nukualofa, the neat and 
pretty capital of Tongatabu, had been no small relief. 

Holy Tonga, like many another South Sea island, is engaged in 
an interesting political and religious drama of its own, the last act 
of which is not by any means played out; but we had not time for 
more than a visit to its fine old King George (christened by early 
missionaries after His Majesty George the Third), and a pleasant 
drive through one of its many shady, grass-grown lanes. 
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A tolerably calm run of forty-eight hours brought us to the 
harbour of Apia, the chief town of Upolu, the principal, though 
not the largest, island of the Samoan group. Upolu presents a 
great contrast to Tonga. Though girt with coral reefs, it is itself of 
volcanic origin, and its lovely hills, some reaching the height of 
3,000 feet, rise in many places directly from the water’s edge. 
Except in the west coast sounds of New Zealand, I never saw 
mountains so thickly clothed with trees of every description. Many 
were stately forest kings with dark-green tropical foliage ; others bore 
brilliant flowers on their branches; the variety was endless and, as 
we soon discovered, the shade delicious. August, the month of our 
visit, being the winter season in these islands, all the blossoms were 
not out, but we were told that to stand on a mountain height later 
in the year, and to gaze on the dense mass of foliage below, was to 
overlook a gorgeous garden of flowers blooming on the trees. 

Apia with its suburbs forms a long straggling town partially en- 
circling the harbour, the scene of the great hurricane when Captain 
Kane immortalised himself and the ‘ Calliope.’ The wreck of the 
German ‘ Adler’ still remains, a melancholy memento cf the catas- 
trophe. 

Our kind host, Mr. Bazett Haggard, H.B.M.’s Land Commis- 
sioner, took us off from the ‘ Libeck’ in the Commission boat, painted 
white and gaily manned with a picked native crew dressed in white 
turbans and jerseys and scarlet lava-lavas or loin-cloths. A good 
boat and a good crew are the first requisites for a Samoan sojourn, 
and we had ample opportunity in proving that the ‘ Apolima’ is as 
seaworthy as she is ornamental, and that her men are worthy repre- 
sentatives of the native; whose nautical prowess won for the group 
the name of Navigators’ Islands. 

We landed at Matantu, the eastern suburb of Apia, where we 
took up our abode in Mr. Haggard’s straggling two-storied house, 
effectually sheltered from the tropical sun by a bower of bananas, 
bread-fruit, candle-nut, and flamboyant trees. The balcony of this 
house was a splendid post of observation. From it you could watch, 
passing along the shady avenue, pretty Samoan girls and smooth- 
skinned light-brown youths, with scarlet flowers stuck coquettishly 
behind their ears, laughing children and staid chiefs, white-uniformed 
soldiers and neatly-garbed municipal police; while ever and anon a 

reckless rider galloped his horse along the hard road, regardless alike 
of its legs and of the probable fate of the passer-by. After a day 
or two dedicated to rest and to making acquaintance with our 
immediate neighbours and neighbourhood, we went to pay our 
respects in due form to his Majesty Malietoa Laupepa, King of the 
Samoan Islands. This monarch, a gentleman dressed in the correct 
white linen coat and trousers worn by Europeans in the islands, 
traces his descent from the gods and heroes reverenced in bygone 
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centuries. All who wish to gain without undue mental exertion an 
accurate idea of the modern history and present political condition 
of Samoa would do well to read Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Footnote to History,’ 
which threads an almost inextricable maze in an amusing and intel- 
ligible fashion peculiar to himself. Meantime, in order to introduce 
the dramatis persone with whom we made acquaintance, it may be 
permitted to retrace rapidly the story of the land and its inhabitants, 
without attempting to draw a rigid line between the end of legend 
and beginning of history. 

The exact origin of the name Samoa is uncertain. One account 
says that the rocks married the earth and had a child called Moa or 
Centre (of the earth), and that the country was Sa—i.e. Sacred—to 
Moa. The more generally received legend, of which there are several 
versions, is that the god Lu preserved the fowls during a flood, and 
that he called the land thus utilised as a poultry-yard Sa-moa, sacred 
to moa, moa being the word for fowl in many Pacific languages. The 
fowls in Samoa are exceedingly noisy, presumably from elation at such 
divine recognition ; but surely Lu has since withdrawn his patronage, 
for they are the smallest and skinniest creatures of their kind which 
I have ever seen or tasted. The principal deity of the Samoan 
Pantheon was Tangaloalani, or Tangaloa of the Heavens. He had 
a son called Pilibuu, who came down from heaven to select a place of 
residence. Hecame to Manua, at the eastern extremity of the group, 
and there planted the first kava and sugar-cane. Finding, however, 
that the place was too small for him, he left it, and landed on 
the island of Tutuila. Here he remained for a few days working at 
a fishing-net, but when he had finished he found that he had no space 
on the island on which to spread it out to its full extent. So he 
continued his voyage of discovery till he reached Upolu; here he 
settled down and married Sinaletavae, daughter of the king of A’ana. 
By her he had four sons, Tua, Sanga, Ana, and Tolufale. When the 
time came for him to die he made his will as follows :—To Tua, whose 
name he changed to Atua, he confided the care of the plantations. 
Sanga, henceforward Tuamasanga, received the walking-stick and 
fue or fly-whisk, that he might ‘do the talking.’ Ana became A’ana 
with the spear and club as principal fighting-man ; and Tolufale was 
to live on the island of Manono with charge of the war-canoes of the 
nation. 

To all he gave this excellent advice : ‘When you wish to fight, 
fight ; when you wish to work, work; when you wish to talk, talk.’ 
The first and third injunctions have been strictly observed down to 
the present day. Three of the chief provinces bear the names of 
Atua, A’ana, and Tuamasanga, and though it is rumoured that Atua 
somewhat resented its agricultural lot, it is still regarded as a good 
place for plantations. Malietoa Laupepa is said to be descended 
from the kings of A’ana. Malietoa is one of the five ‘kingly names’ 
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assigned by different provinces to such heirs as they consider have a 
right to bear them. In order to ensure dominion over the whole 
country the five names ought to be borne by one individual, a con- 
summation rather to be desired than expected. The first Malietoa won 
his title, which means ‘gallantly strong,’ by, with the aid of his 
brother, freeing the Samoans from the Tongans, who had come over 
and conquered the islands. 

Samoa continued as a collection of village communities governed 
by chiefs, and by superior chiefs, commonly called kings, and presum- 
ably descended from the four sons of Pilibuu, till long after its 
discovery by Bougainville and La Pérouse in the latter half of last 
century. Shortly before our present Queen began her reign, 
missionaries of the Wesleyan Connexion and of the London 
Missionary Society took up their abode on the islands, which soon 
became known as an advantageous station for whaling vessels, and 
were, moreover, a resort for white traders, runaway convicts from New 
South Wales, and beachcombers, or casuals of doubtful reputation. 
Some of the traders, notably those who later on came to be described 
as the Squires of Savaii (the largest island of the group), established 
themselves in good houses, and were renowned throughout the 
South Seas for their hospitality ; but the fame of the ‘men of the 
beach ’ of Apia hardly stood high, and many queer stories are told of 
the modern buccaneers and adventurers who were precursors of the 
very respectable community which now inhabits the Samoan capital. 

Some twenty years ago an American company purchased valuable 
property in the islands, and the United States Government acquired 
the right, which it still retains, to use the harbour of Pango-Pango,' 
on the island of Tutuila, as a naval station. Soon afterwards Stein- 
berger, an American, who was sent out by his Government as a 
travelling scientist, represented himself to the Samoans as a Govern- 
ment envoy. Having had the good fortune to obtain funds from the 
great German firm of Goddefroy, he acquired considerable influence 
in the islands. He acknowledged the late Malietoa as supreme king, 
and drew up a constitution by which an Upper and a Lower House 
were called into existence. The Upper House has quietly disappeared, 
but the Faipule or Lower House still exists as an assembly of representa- 
tive chiefs and talking-men from the various districts, Colonel Stein- 
berger, however, took too much upon himself, and, at the request of 
the American Consul, was deported to Fiji by the captain of H.M.S. 
‘Barracouta.’ In the ensuing years the trading interests of the 
Germans and of the English-speaking races were further developed ; 
but disputes between the natives and the German firm under its 
director, Theodore Weber, increased in acrimony, and the unfortu- 
nate Laupepa, who had been recognised as Malietoa and as king by 


1 Pago-Pago. A softened n is sounded, though not commonly written, between 
a and g in Samoan words. In these pages such words are spelt as pronounced. 
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Germany, England, and America, was held responsible for the results 
by the Germans and bytheir Consul. In 1887 the quarrels reached 
their climax. Five German war-ships being in Apia Bay, alleged 
insults to the Germans and thefts from their plantations were made 
the pretext for a demand for a heavy fine and public humiliation on 
the part of the Samoans. An immediate answer was demanded, an 
evasive one was given, whereupon Consul Becker declared war on 
Malietoa, and proclaimed the vice-king Tamasese as sovereign under 
German protection. To avoid injury to his subjects, Malietoa nobly 
gave himself up as prisoner, appointing his cousin Mataafa as tem- 
porary guardian of his people. German control with Tamasese as 
nominal king and a Bavarian, Captain Brandeis, as Mayor of the 
Palace, soon resulted in revolution and civil war, in which Mataafa 
figured as national leader. Consul Knappe, successor of Becker, in- 
volved Germany further than his Government considered desirable. 
He tried by the proclamation of martial law to withdraw British and 
American subjects from the jurisdiction of their respective Consuls ; he 
summoned on shore men from the war-ship ‘ Olga,’ who, despite their 
bravery, were entrapped, outnumbered, and defeated by the fol- 
lowers of Mataafa, and was ultimately reprimanded and his conduct 
disavowed by Prince Bismarck. In 1889 came the great hurricane 
and destruction of German and American men-of-war, followed by 
the resumption at Berlin of the Conference on Samoan affairs 
between the three Powers which had been ineffectually attempted at 
Washington two years before. By the treaty then drawn up Malietoa 
Laupepa was restored to his country, and once more acknowledged 
king of Samoa. The old Tamasese was now dead, and his son“and 
heir gave in his adhesion to the new arrangement. So did Maatafa, 
but owing to mismanagement and misunderstanding the latter soon 
retreated in high dudgeon to Malie, the kingly seat, where he 
resides, as will presently be described, in a kind of armed camp. 

The crux and source of friction between the natives and the white 
settlers is here, as elsewhere, the agrarian question. To solve it three 
Commissioners have been appointed, one by each of the Powers, who 
are to confer and adjudicate on all claims, and to grant proper titles 
to those whose rights are duly proved. A right of appeal from their 
decisions lies to the Chief Justice, who, in default of agreement by the 
three Powers, was appointed by the King of Sweden. The large sums 
of money expended by aliens on land make the question a burning 
one, and the rights and wrongs on both sides are fought with extra- 
ordinary tenacity. It must not be supposed that the native appears 
before the Commissioners quite as an injured innocent, nor can his 
white brother be altogether acquitted. Forged deeds and fictitious 
purchases on the side of the foreigner are met by repeated re-sales to 
different individuals on the part of the native vendor. An accurate 
computation shows that the amount of land claimed exceeds by some 
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million of acres the total area of the islands. The natural inference 
would be that the native would starve or be driven into the sea; but, 
though poverty doubtless exists, no real suffering is apparent. The 
Commissioners are remarkably unanimous. Since June 1891 between 
six and seven hundred cases have been decided and await registration, 
but in one only has a difference of opinion occurred which may lead 
to the invocation of the Court of Appeal. To show the confidence 
felt in titles thus conferred, it may be mentioned that a plot of ground 
in Apia some three-quarters ot an acre in extent has been lately sold 
for 1,800/., and that the value of land there is said to average over 
1,000/. an acre. 

On the occasion of our formal visit to King Malietoa, who has 
been kept waiting during this long digression, we were accompanied 
across the harbour by our host, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, Mr. 
Cusack Smith, and our interpreter, an intelligent half-caste named 
Yandall. Mr. Maben, Malietoa’s English Secretary of State, received 
us on landing at Mulinuu, the Westminster of Apia, and led us to 
the large native house where the King and Parliament awaited us. 
A guard of native soldiers in their white uniforms met us outside, 
and within a row of chairs was placed for the King and his European 
guests, while the chiefs and Tulaefales sat crosslegs on mats in a 
circle round the chamber. Just in front of our seats squatted the 
King’s jester, wearing a garland of scarlet pandanus fruit round his 
neck. Then began the usual interchange of polite discourses, to 
which we became well accustomed during our stay in the island. 
Every Samoan appears to be a born orator, and the stick in hand and 
fly-whisk thrown over the shoulder, borne by the speaker for the 
time being, might be fitly introduced into the national arms. There 
is nothing noisy in their discourses. The language is most musical, 
and almost everyone speaks in a low voice, even when making a formal 
speech. Rhetoric has been reduced to a fine art, and a special 
phraseology is used when speaking to or of a chief, the terms em- 
ployed in designating each part of his body, and everything connected 
with him and his family, being quite distinct from those allotted to 
a common man. Consonants are persistently avoided, causing the 
language to sound very like Italian. ‘Faletua o le Alii Kovana’ is, 
for instance, the rendering of ‘Wife of his Excellency the Governor,’ 
and every sentence which I heard had an equally soft sound. 

The office of Tulafale or talking-man is eminently characteristic. 
Every district and every village of any size possesses a talking-man, 
who is at least as important a personage as the chief, being, as far as 
I could make out, a combination of grand vizier and popular tribune, 
with the functions of plenipotentiary extraordinary thrown in when 
need arises. Whether he or the chief really exercises the greater 
influence probably depends on the individuals in each locality. After 
the King, the principal Tulafale, and myself had paid and received all 
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proper compliments, the kava bowl was introduced. Kava is a drink 
extracted from the root of the macropiper methysticwm, a kind of 
pepper shrub. The orthodox mode of preparation is for a young girl, 
or sometimes a youth, to chew the root into a pulp (in these 
degenerate days a grater is sometimes substituted for teeth) ; it is 
then mixed with water, and squeezed through a bunch of long bark- 
strings till the juice is clear and free from any pieces of root. The 
preparation is thrown backwards and forwards from one vessel to 
another, and when the maker announces that all is ready the 
assistants clap their hands, then some of the beverage is lifted out of 
the Tanoa, or large wooden bowl with legs, and carried in a cocoa-nut 
shell to the principal person present. He is supposed to drain it at 
a draught ; if not, the remainder is thrown away and the shell refilled 
and carried to each of the guests in turn, with the strictest regard to 
the rules of precedence, a kind of seneschal or herald calling out the 
name of the next recipient. The Samoans are exceedingly fond of 
kava ; it does not affect the head, but a very great quantity is said to 
produce temporary paralysis of the limbs. Some new-comers compare 
the taste to soapy water. I did not think it particularly disagreeable, 
and can imagine that one might end by liking it, though it would 
always be difficult to drink the whole cupful without drawing breath. 
A kava bowl in constant use ultimately acquires a beautiful blue glaze 
inside, and is then highly valued. 

Malietoa Laupepa is a singularly gentle and amiable man, whose 
considerate courtesy distinguishes him even amongst a people uni- 
versally courteous. He, however, lacks the light-hearted gaiety 
which generally characterises his subjects, and one cannot but feel 
that exile and trouble in the past and uncertainty concerning the 
future have thrown a shadow over his life. On a later occasion he 
and the Queen gave us a native banquet, when we sat on the ground 
round a tablecloth of banana leaves, and the jester crouching behind 
received fragments of the feast as in some old baronial hall. We 
subsequently had the pleasure of welcoming their Majesties, their 
charming niece, and four representative chiefs, at a European dinner 
given by Mr. Haggard. 

Having been duly presented to orthodox royalty, we were naturally 
anxious to invade the camp of Mataafa, commonly called the Rebel 
King. Here, however, neither Commissioner nor Consul could lawfully 
set foot, nor could the relatives of a British Governor be formally 
introduced to the Pretender. A deep-laid scheme, quite ‘faa-Samoa,’ 
ie. according to Samoan custom, was promptly concocted. The aid 
of Mr. Stevenson, who is, as is well known, the friend of all parties in 
the State, was invoked, and he undertook to include my brother and 
myself among the members of his family who were about to ride 
over to Malie and spend a night in the house of the redoubtable 
chieftain. Members of the official world were to know nothing about 
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it, lest their consciences should oblige them to enter a protest, and 
we had to assume fictitious names, though on reflection I am not 
quite sure whom these were intended to deceive, as they were only 
used and heard by those already in the plot. 

We left our temporary home in the afternoon of the appointed 
day, and rode by a circuitous route to meet Mr. Stevenson’s detach- 
ment, who were concealed in a true conspirator’s corner in a shady 
lane not far from a ford, after crossing which we almost immediately 
found ourselves in the enemy’s country. 

A spice of adventure would in any case have given zest to the ride 
of some six or eight miles, but it was in itself delightful, now through 
plantations of bananas and past little native villages with their cocoa- 
nut palms and plots of zamo and taros, now along patis so narrow 
that the horses’ legs were hidden by the tall grass and herbage of all 
kinds, now under avenues of forest-trees where the ground was 
carpeted with beds of the sensitive plant, whose tiny pink flowers 
are more attractive to the passer-by than to the inhabitant. A 
member of the German firm first planted a cutting on his child’s 
grave, whence, after the manner of animal and vegetable life in the 
tropics, it quickly spread through the surrounding districts, and is 
now regarded as a perfect pest. The only drawbacks to our comfort 
were the pig-fences, as some of the horses strongly objected to cross 
them ; yet even they caused more amusement than annoyance. These 
barricades are formed of upright wooden posts some two or three feet 
high, placed across the path where gaps occur in the rough enclosure 
walls, and often further fortified with rough stones piled before and 
behind. They are by way of restraining the too distant peregrinations 
of the villagers’ pigs, and though such obstacles are forbidden on the 
public paths, it is not to be expected that any prohibition would take 
effect on the way to the head-quarters of the King over the Water. 

The first intimation that we were approaching the quasi-royal 
village came from a man with several attendants who was beating a 
kind of wooden drum on the roadside, evidently intended as a welcome 
to our leader, who is famous among the natives under the melodious 
name of Tusitala, the teller of tales. A little further on the whole 
population came out to meet us with their pretty salutation ‘ Talofa,’ 
which means ‘a loving greeting.’ Though the eager inquiries for 
‘the lady’ overheard around gave reason to fear that my incognita 
was not a brilliant success, we sturdily carried through our little 
comedy, and just before sunset rode past the rebel guard, strongly- 
built men in native costume, for Mataafa has not followed the example 
of his cousin and rival by putting his army into regulation attire. 
He himself wears a white coat, but adheres to the lava-lava instead ot 
trousers. He is a fine-looking man, and received us with much 
dignity, though with manifest pleasure. 

His house is a large one, perhaps fifty feet long by forty wide, 
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and is of the usual oval, or rather elliptical, shape. Like all chiefs’ 
houses, it consists of a high-pitched roof made of sugar-cane leaves, 
which are strung on to reeds so ingeniously that within they appear to 
form a neat mat-like ceiling, while without they fall over in a thick 
thatch. The roof is supported on strong posts and cross-beams of 
bread-fruit or other substantial trees, and the eaves descend very low. 
In the middle rise two or three very strong centre posts made of the 
trunks of specially selected trees, like the roof-tree of the Norsemen. 
These sometimes divide picturesquely into two main stems, and across 
them are fastened one or two beams, according to the dignity of the 
chief, sharpened at either end something like the prows of ships. No 
nails are used, all the beams and posts being securely bound together 
with cocoa-nut fibre. A single room occupies the whole of the 
interior, nor are there any outer walls, blinds of cocoa-nut matting 
being let down at night or when required as a protection against the 
weather. The ground is covered with stones and pebbles laid so as 
to make a perfectly level floor, and over these are spread an abundant 
supply of mats. Everything is kept scrupulously clean, and the wood- 
work often decorated with creepers. As a rule there is no furniture 
except the mats and one or two chests to contain the family treasures ; 
but Mataafa had prepared two tables, one covered with a black and 
white woollen shawl which rather spoilt the effect, the other, more 
congruously with tapa. Tapa is the inner bark of the tutunga or 
paper-mulberry, beaten into a useful cloth and stained in red, black, 
brown, and yellow patterns with burnt candle-nut and other native 
dyes. 

A chair apiece had been provided for our accommodation, and 
when we were seated cocoa-nuts were brought in. Cocoa-nut milk 
when the nuts are freshly gathered is delicious and refreshing : the 
top of the nut is sliced off, and the only difficulty to the uninitiated 
is to drink the contents without spilling them, as the nutty part 
makes a very thick cup. After a few minutes’ conversation, Mataafa 
begged to be excused while he attended evening prayer. The 
Pretender is a devout Roman Catholic, and some dread lest renewed 
civil war should assume a religious character, Malietoa being an 
adherent of the London missionaries. Service ended, we resumed 
our talk through the medium of a handsome young chief who had 
accompanied our party, and Mataafa showed us with great pride a 
splendid gold watch which had been presented to him by the 
United States Government, as an acknowledgment of the services 
rendered by his people in rescuing American sailors at the time of 
the hurricane. 

Our dinner, which was cooked in an outer building, and served 
on a table in the back part of the house, consisted of pigeons, 
chickens, taros and yams ; we were supplied with plates, knives and 
forks, while Mataafa, who sat with us, ate with his fingers. As usual 
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in native repasts, neither bread nor salt was provided, and another 
supply of cocoa-nut milk was the beverage. After an interval, when 
we had returned to the fore part of the apartment, ths inevitable kava 
appeared. This was felt to be the critical moment, as, though native 
politeness had prevented a direct interrogation, many fishing 
questions as to ‘the family’ present had been asked. ‘This was pri- 
vate kava, not King’s kava, when certain chiefs always take precedence, 
and we knew that the cup would be first offered to the guest who 
was considered of highest rank. When therefore the cocoa-nut con- 
taining the kava was given to me before any of the others present, 
the difficulty of keeping our countenances was great, and we 
were thankful that no such serious consequences would attend the 
penetration of our disguise as might have befallen a Hanoverian spy 
found in a Jacobite camp in °45. The scene was really somewhat 
romantic ; the mixed company of Europeans and natives seated 
within the glimmer of a small lamp, the dusky, dark-eyed forms 
flitting to and fro in the background, and, last but not least, the fine 
old talking-man Popo, who when his King drank shouted in sten- 
torian voice one or more of the royal names—‘ The triumph of his 
pledge’ of Hamlet. Popo is a remarkable character ; he lived before 
the days of Christianity, though now he wears round his neck a little 
cross as the symbol of his faith. He is quite unlike the ordinary 
native, who, however handsome, has almost always the broad and 
rather flat cheek-bones of the Malay type ; while, as Mr. Stevenson 
records— 
with an aquiline face designed 

Like Dante’s, he who had worshipped feathers and shells and wood, 

As a pillar alone in the desert that points where a city stood, 

Survived the world that was his, playmates and gods and tongue, 

For even the speech of his race had altered since Pope was young. 


Preparations for our night’s rest were already in progress. 
Generally in a native house all lie down on mats and sleep in the 
common room, but Mataafa, having been forewarned of the arrival of 
a lady somewhat unaccustomed to Samoan arrangements, had pre- 
pared a very large tapa curtain, which was now dropped, and a portion 
of the house thereby partitioned off for Mrs. Strong (Mr. Stevenson’s 
step-daughter) and myself. Behind this curtain a pile of fine mats 
was laid upon the ground with the further luxuries of a pillow apiece, 
while a mosquito curtain descended over our couch, where we soon 
slept as soundly as on any English bed, rejoicing in the soft warm 
climate which renders sheets and blankets unnecessary, 

The mats on which we reposed form part of the wealth of their 
possessor. Before the introduction of money, mats were the medium 
of exchange ; they were, and are, the dowry of brides, and tribal wars 
have been waged for those of peculiar value. Some are historic, and 
called by special names, like diamonds and rubies in other kingdoms. 
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Many of the finest come from the Wallis Islands, a small group lying 
to the west of Samoa. The mother of our interpreter owns one of 
extraordinary fineness and antiquity, the history of which is not a bad 
example of a Samoan myth, of the value attached to such articles, 
and also of their descent in the female line. 

A woman who was a spirit made the mat: she first worked upon 
the ground, whence the mat was called Stick-to-the-ground, or 
Pibiimaleeleele. When other people saw her working there she 
retired to the ‘ vine’ (creepers are commonly called ‘ vines ’ in Samoa) 
and concealed the mat there for several days: afterwards she em- 
barked in a canoe and continued her labours on it ; the canoe being 
capsized and thrown on shore, with undaunted perseverance she 
worked under it, the mat receiving a fresh name from each scene of 
her toil. When she emerged from her last shelter the god Tanga- 
loalani saw her and, fascinated either by her charms or by those of 
the mat, took her for his wife and carried both up to heaven. A 
daughter was born and endowed with the mat. This girl looked 
down from heaven, and saw a fine-looking man working in the bush 
near the village of Manase. He wore a red lava-lava made of the 
feathers of a Fijian bird of paradise. Delighted with his appearance, 
she descended in a shower of rain with a view to making his acquaint- 
ance, but unfortunately her action destroyed the illusion, for the 
owner of the scarlet garment feared lest it should be spoilt by the 
rain, and took it off. Emerging from the cloud, the girl advanced 
towards him and asked, ‘ Where is the man whom I saw from heaven 
wearing a fine lava-lava?’ ‘Iam he, wasthe answer. The incredu- 
lous maiden, with more candour than politeness, retorted, ‘The man 
I saw was not so ugly as you.’ The gentleman does not seem to have 
taken offence, but assured her, ‘I am the same as before, but you saw 
me from a distance with a red lava-lava on.’ In vain did he resume 
his adornment ; she would not have him, and, procuring a canoe from 
Manase, went to another village. Before she landed the canoe cap- 
sized, but she went ashore and washed the mat in fresh water, by 
which it acquired yet another name—Matumaivai, or Dry-from-the 
water. She married, and it is particularly stated that she did not 
give her husband the mat, reserving it as the portion of her eldest 
daughter, to whom she confided it with the warning, ‘ If you ever put 
this mat out to dry in the sun the weather will become dark with 
rain and hurricane.’ ‘Since that time,’ said my informant, who 
brought the mat to show to me carefully enveloped in a cloth, ‘the 
mat is never taken out to dry in the sun.’ 

To return to the night spent in the citadel of the rebel chieftain. 
Mataafa assigned another house to his men-guests, and himself, with 
I know not how many retainers, slept on the other side of our curtain, 
while the royal guard kept watch without the house. Perhaps the 
strangest impression amid such surroundings was to be wakened at 
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early dawn by the singing in the chapel close by. Surely the sun 
cannot now rise in any part of the heavens unhailed by the song of 
the Christian Church ! 

A breakfast resembling our supper of the previous evening was 
prepared for us, but the obligations of his faith compelled poor 
Mataafa to fast, yet another surprise in the life of a nominal ‘ savage.’ 
After breakfast we adjourned to the new Government House, the 
largest native house in Samoa ; it faces the Palace, a kind of village 
green intervening. This building is very elaborately constructed, 
and on the cross-beams inside were perched three large painted 
wooden birds, in remembrance of the fact that Mataafa’s father was 
called King of the Birds. I saw no attempt at similar ornamentation 
in any other native house. 

We squatted on the ground at one end of the hall, and some 
thirty or forty chiefs sat round in a circle, after the fashion of the 
Parliament at Mulinuu. ‘ After compliments,’ kava was made by a 
gorgeously attired youth in a high head-dress of hair and feathers, 
with two small looking-glasses inserted in front. After the King the 
most important person present was the head of the warriors, and an 
interminable etiquette attended his reception of the cup. It was 
brought to him five times before he would deign to uccept it, and on 
each refusal, accompanied as it was by disdainful or disparaging words, 
the bearer had to humbly take back the vessel, and get it refilled, 
The sixth attempt was satisfactory to the exacting commander-in- 
chief, who then had to receive it five times before he had sufficiently 
asserted the dignity of his office. We were told that this ceremony 
was a relic of the times when, the supply of drink being scanty, the 
head warrior would refuse his share for the sake of his king. In fact, 
some such sentiments were expected of him as those which actuated 
David and the captains who brought him water from the well of 
Bethlehem. 

Next in order among the recipients of the kava was an old man 
who represented one of the kingly names borne by Mataafa, and 
after him a libation was poured upon a stone which was placed high 
up among the chiefs who sat upon our right, and which represented 
another name. Mataafa, be it said, claims to be the possessor of 
four out of the five names necessary to the complete monarch. 
After the stone had received its share, another pantomime was gone 
through. An aged chief stretched himself on the mat and placed 
his head, or rather his neck, on the uncomfortable bamboo head-rest 
used as a pillow by Samoans. He was then covered up, head and all, 
with tapa, and by his groans gave evidence of a sudden and severe 
malady. His friends proceeded energetically to massage him, a 
remedy well understood and often adopted in the islands, after which 
they gave him some kava and immediately restored him to health. 
Several others went through small performances, such as changing 
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their places before drinking, but none were so elaborate as those 
already described. We found that we had not done with the head- 
warrior even after his five draughts, for he had to receive the cup 
again when the turn came of the village which he represented. Two 
who came from the same place shared a cup in token of special 
brotherhood. Mataafa probably keeps up these old customs with a 
view to maintaining the national spirit. When we shook hands with 
the chiefs at the conclusion of the ceremony, the commander-in-chief 
laid aside the stern and haughty air which he had hitherto main- 
tained and was peculiarly smiling and amiable. 

After bidding farewell to Mataafa and to his good-natured 
daughter, who had acted as hostess, we rode back to Apia, and were 
in the course of a few days much entertained by the legends circu- 
lated respecting our visit, and the large subsidies with which we were 
reported to have furnished the malcontent. The only conspiracy 
which I remarked during my brief sojourn at’ his head-quarters was 
a rather laudable one—to induce his people to plant cacao, and, if 
possible, to interest them in the cultivation of fausoga and other 
fibrous plants, which it is supposed may be utilised for making hemp 
and textile fabrics. The staple produce of the islands at present is 
copra, though coffee, cacao, and sugar-cane are cultivated to a lesser 
extent, and bananas are plentiful. The over-production of copra on 
these and other islands has, however, brought down the price, and it 
is justly considered advisable to try and introduce fresh articles of 
commerce. Without venturing far on the thorny path of Samoan 
politics, it may be said that of the two rivals Mataafa is generally 
considered the stronger, both individually and as regards his following. 
It is asserted that, were the control of the Consuls withdrawn, he 
would ‘sweep Malietoa into the sea.’ On the other hand, Malietoa 
has the better hereditary right, and, by the direction of the three 
Powers, he does receive Consular support. Should this fail him and 
he be ‘swept into the sea,’ several districts would still oppose Mataafa, 
and confusion probably become worse confounded. Personally both 
are honourable and well-intentioned men, deserving of respect, and, 
under the circumstances, of sympathy. It is to be regretted that 
they were ever allowed to drift asunder, and to be wished that a 
reconciliation might yet be effected between them. 


M. E. JERSEY. 





‘ARCHITECTURE A PROFESSION 
OR AN ART’? 


I Take the liberty of adding the note of interrogation which has 
clearly been forgotten in the title of this singular volume of thirteen 
essays and an introduction, all intended primarily to answer that 
question by proving that architecture is not a Profession; except, 
as one of them suggests, that ‘it has become little else but profes- 
sion.’ Nobody in his senses will deny that it is an art. But thatis 
by no means what they mean or are content with. It must be Art 
in the same sense that sculpture and painting are: in which they 
always forget that the artist not only invents but executes his own 
work, besides sundry other differences which I shall have to notice as 
we go along. But the second object of the book is the far more 
practical one of proving that any compulsory examination and regis- 
tration of architects, as fit to be trusted and not likely to disappoint 
their employers, must be a failure and a farce, and a fraud upon the 
public. 

I only review it because I am asked, not having been tempted by 
its prize-essay style to read it carefully at first. But having done so 
I find myself in the position in which appeal courts sometimes are, 
of having to affirm the judgment but condemn many of the reasons 
given for it. 

Unless somebody with my views takes the trouble to winnow 
off the vast quantity of chaff, the corn will easily be blown away 
with it by some dexterous opponent, and the book will produce 
just the contrary effect to the right one. I am far from expecting 
any thaiks, or that I shall please the architects on either side more 
than usual since they forced me, like Nehemiah and his men, to carry 
the trowel of restoration in one hand and the (feathered) sword in the 
other, and to use it occasionally. 

The Introduction and the essays are all really chapters of one 
book, and I shall seldom think it necessary to treat them individually. 
One of the editors, Mr. Jackson, an architect of eminence, and an 
Oxford M.A., writes the prologue and the epilogue; and two more, 
Mr. Norman Shaw, the co-editor, and Mr, Bodley, write other essays, 
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What I may call the transcendental arguments or theory of the book 
are pretty well indicated by nearly the opening sentence : 

To a true artist his art is an individual matter purely between himself and his 
conscience. . . . No certificate of merit by a public board can raise him in his 
own estimation, for he knows very well what it would be worth, and no failure to 
obtain it could upset his matured views and convictions. He must go his own 
way: his art must be absolutely free, unfettered save by the canons of truth and 
nature, the limitations of human sense and the possibilities of his instruments and 
his materials. 


With that we may well contemplate a similar announcement by 
Mr. Bodley in still more magniloquent terms : 

What we have to claim for architecture is the high freedom of an art that shall 
stand as a queen, unfettered save by the laws of truth and fitness and of nature, 
while she looks back regretfully to the better methods of former days when the 
world was ennobled by stately and beautiful architecture and all the arts worked 
in happy unity together. , 


Far be it from me to criticise such fine language as all that. So, 
coming down to earth again, I have to mention another difficulty in 
dealing with the prosaic question of compulsory examinations for 
aspiring architects. That august body, the oldest of three similar 
ones, the Royal Institute of British Architects, is in the singular 
position of having thus far successfully opposed the examination 
scheme got up by some outsiders, while it has for several years itself 
examined candidates for the honour of writing A.R.I.B.A. after their 
names. Moreover, it is proved by the essayists to have let the cat 
out of the bag at home, and revealed the secret that the Institute 
has only been opposing that scheme of arival ‘Society of Architects’ 
in order to substitute one better calculated to drive every future 
architect into their own ‘highly respectable trade-union,’ as the 
Times and I called it years ago, and the essayists now do without 
the least reserve. And it is encumbered with the further anomaly 
that they do not, and obviously dare not, attempt to examine for the 
superior degree of F.R.I.B.A., but elect to it per saltwm and by 
ballot, just as in a club, only with much less power of exclusion, any- 
body who has been a practising architect for seven years. These 
little inconsistencies are no concern of mine, except that I must 
show that they do not affect the substantial object of the book. 

The primary cause of this dispute in the profession seems to have 
been a scheme started by an architect, of whom I had never heard 
until he asked me, with the usual compliments in such cases, to help 
him to get a Bill passed for compulsory examination and registration 
of architects, like certified plumbers ; whom town councils and water 
companies may now require to be employed for certain works. And 
I suppose he had something to do with getting up that ‘Society of 
Architects’ which is said to devote itself to this crusade. The third 
but older ‘ Architectural Association’ is content with quite voluntary 
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examinations of its own for prizes in special subjects; which is a 
very different thing. Unfortunately I was unconvinced by the pro- 
moter of the Bill, who thereupon set to work to preach another 
crusade, for blowing me out of St. Albans, and an ‘accomplished 
architect’ in, by a protest, or whatever he called it, published in all 
the newspapers he could, which was to be signed by all the Art and 
intelligence inEngland. I need not say it was as abortive as his Bill. 

The more immediate cause of the discussion which for the present 
culminates in these essays was the speech of the present P.R.I.B.A. 
in opening their session of 1891, when he enunciated the tolerably 
self-evident dictum that ‘the ideal architect unites the qualities of 
an artist’ (meaning a designer of handsome buildings), ‘a con- 
structor’ (meaning that they should also be well built and con- 
venient), ‘and a man of business,’ a term which needs no explanation 
to people of common sense. But the demand of the two latter 
qualifications at once roused the susceptibilities of the men of high 
art, represented by the essayists now, and by about seventy architects 
and artists who addressed the R.I.B.A. Council against the examination 
nostrum, on much the same grounds as most of these essays. Returning 
to them, and not wishing to see a really good case damaged by bad 
reasoning for it, I observe that the architects cannot stir a step in 
their own official papers, published in their ‘ Kalendar,’ without 
calling their craft both a profession and a business. I will only give 
a few specimens. 

(1) In their printed articles of apprenticeship for pupils, in con- 
sideration of a premium of from 200 to 500 guineas (the essayists 
tell us) they covenant to teach ‘the profession and business of an 
architect.’ 

(2) The paper which they always thrust in your face the moment 
any question arises about the unfathomable bills they sometimes 
send in, which I have twice been consulted about when they 
amounted to very nearly 17 per cent. on the cost of the work exe- 
cuted. The essays tell us that they set examination questions 
on it; and it professes to have been adopted by a general conference 
of architects. Yet they know perfectly well that it was treated 
with Bramwellian derision the first time, and every time, they 
have tried to set it up as a legal custom which the public is to re- 
cognise. Besides its novelty it is so ingeniously elastic and ‘ uncertain’ 
in the legal sense, that that alone would condemn it as a custom 
and convict it of being a mere piece of trade unionism, and a good 
deal more obscure than usual. 

(3) They know too, and another of the essays says so, that they 
are liable to actions for certifying bad work"to be good. There have 
been several such lately, and if people knew their own rights there 
would be many more. Did anybody ever hear of a painter or sculptor, 
to whom they are constantly likening themselves, being actionable 
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for making a bac picture or statue, or referring their purchasers or 
employers to a printed ‘schedule of professional charges’ settled by 
an artistic union. They charge what they please and think their 
position justifies, and people give it if they please, either condition- 
ally or not, or simply buy their works finished if they like them. 

(4) Another document which they publish is a form of building 
contract—and a very bad one for anybody but themselves, as I ex- 
plained long ago in my Book on Building, which they specially 
abhor but have never dared to face. Yet several of the essayists say 
that building contracts are generally drawn by solicitors. It would 
be far less exaggeration to say they never are. Of the very few that 
I have seen it was quite clear that the writers were totally without 
the requisite experience for the purpose. Latterly it is true that 
they have been helped by several law books adopting the form out of 
the above-named book, with my leave, which has also been used for 
all the new buildings at Lincoln’s Inn for thirty years now, and in 
many other places. I never found a builder object to it after he under- 
stood its legal effect. Inexperienced persons may think it odd, but 
it is the fact, that a proper contract with the builder (often contained 
in the specification, which employers take for granted only describes 
the works) is the only effective way of preventing the architect from 
ordering whatever he likes at your expense while you are kept in 
the dark until the final bill comes in, with his commission thereon 
if you have not agreed with him for a fixed sum beforehand. All 
this savours at any rate a great deal more of business than of Art, 
as indeed the whole contents of their Kalendar do, of which I need 
give no more specimens, 

These artistic essayists ignore all this, and reverting to their 
favourite position, say, truly enough this time : 


No reformer has yet proposed that painters and sculptors should obtain a cer- 
tificate of efficiency before they are allowed to ply their craft, for fear an unguarded 
public should throw away its money on bad pictures and worthless statuary. 


No; nor on bad coats and trowsers or riding habits, nor the 
difficult art of perpetually inventing new fashions and the infinity 
of female vestments, which do often fail to give satisfaction ; nor hair- 
dressing, and more secret arts of beautification, nor on bad acting, 
composing, singing and dancing; the professors of which are all 
regularly styled artists, by their admirers at least ; nor on what some 
people appreciate as the highest art of all, cookery, in which ‘ public 
disappointment’ sometimes occurs, as with architecture, though not so 
generally. Or tocome to closer quarters, what do the architects say of 
their own carvers, who the moment they become mere copiers in stone 
or wood of architects’ drawings become good for nothing, at any rate in 
Gothic work? They must be really artists or designers of their own 
work a great deal more than the architects themselves, who very 
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often design little and sometimes nothing at all of the works they 
direct, either through the ‘ ghosts’ in their offices, as the essayists 
confess, or more openly through builders ; and especially in ‘ restora- 
tions,’ which involve all degrees of rebuilding, with all degrees of 
either copying or inventing. It is too often forgotten that every bit 
of restoration is necessarily rebuilding either of more or fewer stones. 
When it is mere copying of old ones how much Art does the most 
exalted and inspired architect put into it ? 

Without asking any more of such perplexing questions I have 
done quite enough to show the absurdity, and the unpleasant con- 
sequences to the architects themselves, of trying to magnify their 
office by inviting attention to the other equally artistic crafts to which 
they do, and do not, wish to assimilate their own. One of them goes 
so far as to throw in poetry as one of the highest arts, as no doubt it 
may be, but wisely does not attempt to define the article. But un- 
luckily for that analogy, a good many young men are examined, and 
plucked pro tanto, for making bad verses, while others become cele- 
brated long afterwards for their examination exercises which are 
often published and reprinted. Bishop Lonsdale was said by an old 
Eton Fellow and Master of his time to have been ‘a poet in the 
fourth form ;’ and so was Lord Wellesley. 

But we must see if the analogies of the examinationists are any 
better. They say there is no more reason why doctors and lawyers, 
clergymen and soldiers should not be allowed to practise on mankind 
unexamined and uncertified than architects: which looks plausible 
enough to that mass of people who can only see resemblances which 
require no thought, and not differences which do. But doctors 
may kill people in numbers unknown through mere ignorance, and 
lawyers can ruin them without their mistakes being found out 
sometimes for years. Clergymen who are ignorant of the original 
records and standards of the faith of their Church are evidently unfit 
to teach it. Officers with no knowledge of the arts and sciences of 
war may ruin a nation in a week. It is true that for eminent 
success all these classes want genius besides, of which there is very 
little in the world and that very seldom testable by examination. 
But eminent success is also rare, and general rules can only be 
provided for ordinary work and not for anything requiring inven- 
tion. So away go those analogies into the same limbo as the 
others. Then the examinationists, like foxes sometimes, take refuge 
in drains, a very popular retreat just now. And if architectural 
ignorance of how drains ought to be made were a general cause of 
their being made to fall the wrong way, of bad bricks or cement, 
cracked pipes, bricks or dirt left in by what the unionised workman 
calls accident if it is found out, and chuckles over if it is not, then 
no doubt examining the architect might do some good and save 
many fevers. But unless examination would secure their inspecting 
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the work as it goes on, per se aut per aliwm for whom they are 
responsible, before they are paid for certifying that it is done right, 
it would do very little good and much harm, being a mere delusion. 
And so, on the very point where the prigs who think the world can 
be rectified by examining everybody feel strongest, their case utterly 
breaks down when 7t is examined. And the same of all the pretences 
that constructional defects, and a fortiori artistic ones, can be pre- 
vented in that way. It would only generate a still greater number 
of untrustworthy impostors certified as true men. 

1 believe that sanitary inspectors are already examined and certi- 
fied in some official way, and they in their turn are paid by pur- 
chasers or new tenants for examining drains and certifying that they 
are all right. Then comes a fever, and a stink is traced, and then a 
lately certified drain is discovered to have been simply scamped as 
aforesaid by the honest British workmen, who are taught by 
their Union to think that the worse they do everything the better 
it must be for their trade; and then the certified certifier has some 
excellent excuse for not having found it out; or more probably his 
employer knows it is no use to demand any and will not face a law- 
suit besides his other troubles. In like manner towers and houses 
fall or show that they mean to do soon after they are finished, or 
before. There have been begging circulars lately to save two which 
passed among Scott’s finest spires: one failing from bad stone and 
the other from bad building; and St. Mary’s, Oxford, from both ; 
and two other considerable London ones have been surrounded by 
scaffolding which implies serious repairs; and every one of these had 
been built or rebuilt within forty years. I could go on filling pages 
with specimens of carelessness, and, to speak plainly, false certificates 
that work had been done properly. Whether it was also badly and 
ignorantly designed does not signify to the present question, except 
that if it was the architects were doubly in fault. 

I leave then for the moment the question of examining for 
capacity for artistic design, which the essayists rightly say can only 
be matter of taste in the particular examiners, and will say a little 
about construction, which is naturally more examinable, and less 
dependent on individual opinion. And here we are met at once with 
what lawyers call a ‘facer.’ These things have been examined in 
now for several years at ‘ the Institute.’ Already ‘ coaches’ run upon 
that road, and some very successful ones, we are told, in driving 
passengers through the examination turnpike; and they obviously 
have an interest in standing by their craft too. But Mr. Jackson in 
his epilogue makes this very significant statement : 


Mr. Farrow, an eminent coach [which I need hardly explain means crammer], 
has publicly declared that, asa matter of education, the preparation for the exami- 
nation is perfectly useless. 


Another quotes architects of experience as saying that it 
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does not qualify young men even for competent architects’ assistants, much less 
competent architects. 


And another, that 
@ young man who had passed it ‘did not think it was of much use, but from the 


getting on point of view he thought it best’ to go through it ;’ and others have 
said that they speedily forgot what they had crammed ; 


which in plain English means that the letters A.R.I.B.A. are pro- 
fessionally worth buying at the price they cost initially (in both 
senses) and in the annual subscription of two guineas to the Union. 
The other three letters which architects are so fond of parading for 
some inscrutable reason, F.S.A., 1 think are put in at half the price 
and certainly without examination, like the F.R.I.B.A. Surely this 
is a case in which we may trust the old proverb that ‘an ounce of 
experience is worth a ton of theory.’ I suppose the three letters are 
equally valuable ‘from the getting on point of view’ as the five. 
They only indicate a promoter of the ruin or permanent uglification 
of every building that has been either so mangled or decayed that 
nothing can save it but restoration—of course rightly done, which 
they abhor, as I shall explain presently. 

The examinationists evidently feel that such experiences are a 
‘facer ;’ for they try to shirk it by saying that the examinations 
may be improved. But they prudently refrain from trying to explain 
how, or by whom, or why they should by a body which aims at get- 
ting as many members as it can, and finally at enrolling all the trade 
and extinguishing its rivals. The ‘how’ I am silent about till they 
reveal their own secret for discovering and certifying competent de- 
signers of sound and handsome buildings by examination of young 
men who want to begin. The ‘by whom,’ as the essayists say (more 
candidly than I should have expected perhaps) involves the very 
awkward questions, who are, and who select, the examiners? Why, 
the very men whose deficiencies and evil deeds they, like the rest of 
the world, are complaining of, whether under the poetical imagery of 
the Queen of Arts, unfettered save by the laws of truth, of fitness and 
of nature, and looking back regretfully on better days, or in the more 
common-place expressions of disgust at the exploits of her modern 
subjects in every direction. If my forty years’ experiences in building 
are worth anything I must say that I have learnt a great deal more 
of construction from builders than from architects, aided no doubt 
by my own natural taste for it as early as I can remember. I have 
seen things ordered by them which I could account for by no- 
thing except a complete absence of practical knowledge and of 
that kind of mechanical instinct without which no man can be a 
competent designer of building, though he might cram for and 
pass any possible examination of anything but his designs and work- 
ing drawings for the par‘icular buildings, and by competent designers 
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or builders themselves. It would be a revolution indeed, calculated 
to shake the throne, not perhaps o* the aforesaid queen, but of her 
ministry at the Institute, to enact that all architects’ designs or 
architects should be examined by a Board of whom half are builders 
of eminence. And yet one of the chief essayists says that even the 
abhorred ‘ jerry-builder’ knows very well what is good building, and 
can do it if he likes and can get paid for it. Only he can’t, because 
99 out of 100 employers know nothing and are told nothing by their 
architects—or perhaps do not trust them if they are—to deter them 
from accepting the lowest tender. In several cases I learnt afterwards 
that the architects knew practically nothing of some of the builders 
whom they had recommended for limited competitions, in which 
their tenders were the lowest. In one I had a very narrow escape 
myself, after two previous experiences of having to get buildings 
finished by the sureties of bankrupt contractors, and that would have 
been a third and worst ofall. It is not at all an uncommon occur- 
rence ; and even if the sureties are pecuniarily sufficient, which they 
often are not, they may very likely be such as nobody would have 
chosen as a contractor. What will examinations do for all that ? 

I have the reports of two inquests on workmen killed by the fall- 
ing of structures while the scaffold or ‘ centreing’ was being removed. 
At one it was mentioned in evidence that I had gone there, for 
curiosity to see the house, the day before, and had predicted the fall 
of the carriage porch to the foreman who was killed. I learnt some 
years afterwards that the contractor had protested against it and been 
snubbed, as usual, by the architect, who actually wanted him to build 
it over again; but the proprietor had more sense. Yet the drawing 
would have raised no suspicion if it had been sent in as an examina- 
tion design and no such questions asked as I did when I saw the 
thing itself. The other case was plainly of much the same kind. 
Of course a jury found that they were both ‘accidental deaths.’ I 
once stopped a design for building stone vaulting on the top of 
21-inch walls which had and could have no buttresses because 
there was no room for them. And I convinced Scott that he had 
better not put a stone vault twenty-four feet wide with one leg 
only a three-foot pillar, and no vaulting on the other side to balance 
it, and persuaded him to double the pillar in that direction, and 
the corresponding parts of the remaining walls, as you may see in 
Doncaster church now. And to give my latest experience, I have 
just finished altering in various ways, at the request of the donor, two 
new doors set by a fashionable architect in old Gothic arches, so that 
they could not open to a right angle and had the usual ornamental 
hinges pretending to go right across but necessarily shams in three 
pieces with the joints hidden. And I had before abolished another 
door in the same church with still more incapacity for opening, by 
a greater architect, who had no doubt left it to his clerks. 
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The examinationists may say, that in spite of all these impossi- 
bilities, examinations would discover something, and not be quite 
useless. But useful to whom? Not to the public, to whom they 
would give no security for the things we most want. The chief editor 
of the essays answers the question for me : 

Not useless to the Institute however. In their interest it has been a master-stroke 
of policy. It brings them recruits, subscriptions, influence ; and it enables them 
to pose as champions of education, which others besides them have mistaken for 
examination. . . . It brings nearer to realisation the dream of a time when it will 
have gathered all architects into its fold; when, as one of its members said, an 
architect who cannot write A.R.I.B.A. or F.R.I.B.A. after his name will be an 
object of suspicion, And so, whether they know it or not, the R,1.B.A. is rapidly 
assuming the character and authority of a trades union. 

After this from one of the leading architects of the day, I need not 
quote or say more on that point. 

Much as I agree with the general conclusion of the essayists, and 
with the inartistic and intelligible reasons for it, such as I have 
been giving lately, I do not see that they help either their case or 
the prospects of architecture by any practical suggestions. They 
may be right or wrong in their various theories to account for its 
decline and fall, but most of them are the inevitable changes in the 
relations of different classes of workers to each other, and the 
constant increase in the division of labour; and therefore it is a 
pure waste of time to go on raving at them and saying we shall 
never have any good architecture again till the machinery of the 
world begins to turn the other way. I am afraid also that another 
cause is the increasing vulgarity of the public taste, and the con- 
viction of everybody that he is a competent judge of designs and of 
architecture when it is done, with a right to interfere with everybody 
who is doing it. Most people are indeed much better judges of the 
latter than the former; but unluckily it is in the former that their 
taste can do most mischief, and does it. I remember saying in a 
discussion at the R.I.B.A. to which I was invited, ‘ You architects 
send in quite a different style of design for competitions from what 
you would make for yourselves.’ Scott, who was then President, at 
once answered, ‘ We are obliged.’ However that is as incurable by 
any practical remedy as the other causes alleged by the essayists, 
and more likely to get worse than better in these times of County 
Councils and the like. So it is no use dwelling on it. 

I must reject the excuse of several of the essayists that many 
more buildings are erected without architects than with them, and 
that the real offender is the ‘jerry-builder, who they then proceed 
with unnecessary logic to demonstrate will not be improved by 
examining architects who have nothing to do with him: the jerry- 
builder is more politely called ‘the speculative builder,’ of rows of 
more or less rubbishy or scamped houses on leases long enough for 
him to get rid of them to those who prefer anything new, from 
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ground landlords whose only object is the same as his own, caring 
just as little for those who are to live there, or the public health, or 
pleasure, or architecture, or anything else, as even the defacers of 
all nature with nasty-looking puffs of their goods. All that may be 
as true as they like, but surely they might foresee the obvious reply 
that the whole of this discussion is about what the world does call] 
‘architecture’ and not about buildings which nobody does. Was it 
the jerry-builder who designed and superintended and certified all 
those falling towers and churches, and pretentious edifices which 
are as bad architecture as if they were designed by co-operative 
workmen, who we were told were the true ‘ Hope of Architecture’ in 
a most jerry-built article in the Quarterly Review of October 1874; 
which was well known to be by an architect, and gave a select 
specimen of co-operative success in a thing called Portcullis Hall in 
Regent Street, Westminster. I therefore went to see it and gave 
my own description of it in my book. It beats Pugin’s famous 
specimen of modern architect’s Gothic in a white brick chapel in 
Beverley with a front copied from the Minster. 

There is another little difficulty in the way of making the specu- 
lative builder the architects’ scapegoat. Mr. Jackson evidently had 
a prevision of it ; for, without saying so, he dexterously tries to shunt 
it by denouncing the piratical ‘practice and fatal consequences of 
builders getting their designs cheap by 
copying the works of the real artists, and guided by the illustrations in the build- 


ing papers; .. . and if their model be a good one they sometimes succeed in pro- 
ducing a tolerable caricature of it. 


Why a ‘caricature, I wonder. Is it harder to copy what we 
may call the life-size model and the architect’s published drawings 
of it, than if they had the drawings only, as they would if they had 
worked in the orthodox way from the drawings only? Mr. Norman 
Shaw has answered that question for me, and may settle the point 
with his co-editor : 


Let us imagine [he says} that St. Paul’s Cathedral did not exist, but that we 
had complete drawings of it, or a large model [which of course would be inferior 
to the life-size one], we could in a short time find a thousand men who could 
build it, and many of them perhaps even better than it is built. 


The last words I doubt, but they are not material to this question. 
There cannot be the smallest doubt that every bit of bad fashionable 
building for the time, that professes to be architectural, comes 
directly or indirectly from architects’ designs. A few years ago, if 
they were monotonous, yet good streets aimed at some degree of 
stateliness, which is far from inconsistent with repetition and con- 
tinuity. Windows and doors were as large as they well could be, and 
the best rooms as high as was convenieui and handsome. Tenants 
who renewed their leases were often required to put in large plate- 
glass windows, though many disliked them both on artistic grounds 
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and because of their weight. They have now taken to bad imita- 
tions of the mean little old tradesmen’s houses in the City, of which 
some picturesque wooden copies appeared in one or two of the 
Kensington Exhibitions, but fit for nobody in these days to live in, 
who can afford to pay half the rents of the trumpery monstrosities 
for which landlords’ agents and architects are making tenants pull 
down good and solid and spacious houses which would have long 
outlived the new building leases. The only consolation is to reflect, 
as the essayists do, that most of this pretentious rubbish, full of bad 
design and bad construction, will not live out its leases: some, I 
am sure, not half of them. And instead of the large plate-glass 
windows, which do look stately, or the more moderate and easier 
ones of sixty to a hundred years ago, people are condemned to live 
in cages, looking through lead bars three or four inches apart in 
mere holes in the wall, like ‘Gothic’ cottages and ‘ picturesque’ 
vicarages designed to waste the money of the clergy, or those who 
have to build for them; and we have to grope our way through the 
narrowest ‘ hall’ that two people can pass in, and up a steep staircase, 
past a dining-room through which the guests have to be steered in 
single file; and to pay twice the old rents for half the old space and 
light and air. We may ask our friends, in the words of Juvenal, 


Quanti nunc tenebras unum conducis in annum ? 


The only dimension in which these designing geniuses expatiate 
is the worst of all—height; and that only in order to get more and 
lower rooms in and to squeeze more human beings into the same 
space. I am not concerned to distribute the blame of all this 
among the builder, the architect, the agent, and the landlord who 
generally signs whatever his agent tells him, as some have learnt to 
their cost, and more will before long. 

Little as I sympathise with confiscatory or ‘ progressive ’ County 
Councils, or their inventor in his compulsory retirement, I cannot 
be surprised at the coming crusade against landlords who care not a 
farthing more for the real improvement of London than their 
practical partners the speculative builder and architect, whose 
fortunes the agents are kind enough to make for them—all gratui- 
tously of course. Not only do the disgraceful ‘ wells’ for light and 
air get worse under the good for nothing Building Acts advised on 
by architects, but the new houses have taken to abdominal swelling, or 
bow-windows, which narrow the already narrow streets by six or eight 
feet. Surely it is not beyond the capacity or taste of architects to 
declaim against that, seeing that no architecture is worth paying for 
if it cannot be seen from a sufficient distance. They might then 
have some chance of being listened to, while their transcendental 
tall talk about Art and social revolution certainly will not, except to 
be laughed at. 


Some builders, it is pretty well known, are guilty of a crime 
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worse than piracy of what anybody has a right to use; and it has 
been decided that architects, being paid for their drawings, have no 
property in them; and a fortiori no copyright of their employers’ 
buildings, though I remember an architect complaining of one, really 
mine (in both ways) being copied by some other people. The black- 
ing makers of my youth, who invented the wall-defacing and station- 
hiding ' advertisements which have now reached the sky and almost 
everything else, were credited with saying ‘ We keeps a poet.’ The 
modern builder turns the world of Art upside down and can say, ‘ we 
keeps an architect, or hire one when we want him.’ And why not, 
when the essayists tell us that the architect keeps ‘ ghosts’ of many 
kinds? There is the specification ghost ; for probably no architect 
in much practice draws his own specifications, and there are books 
full of them which only want slight additions for particular cases. 
The Gothic ghost, we are told, has been known toarrest architectural 
progress by ‘ having the influenza,’ as that kind of spirit may. Every 
architect of comprehensive views, equally at home in Gothic and 
Italian, as Lord Palmerston thought Scott must be, will want ghosts 
of the proper tendencies; and now he mist want one for the style 
which has come into fashion so fast that I don’t know if it has 
acquired a name, and I hope it will go out before it does. 

Above all no architect who is not himself a pictorial artist has 
a chance of getting on without his perspective ghost, who turns flat 
and dull sections and elevations into beautiful pictures suggesting 
buildings of twice the size by various arts, deepening and making them 
look massive with imaginary shadows, to captivate competition judges 
or employers. What was Pugin but a ghost pro illac vice, though 
he returned to earth afterwards, when he gothicised Barry’s general 
design of the Westminster Palace, and left multitudes of drawings 
behind him with his microscopic initials in the corner, unless that 
was a unique photograph of the one which the Barry’s selected to 
publish in order to refute Pugin’s son, without perceiving them ? 
Not that it was any discredit to either of them. Each did what he 
understood best, and left to the other what he knew he could not 
do; and thereby we got what, with all its faults, is generally called 
our best great modern public building. We certainly should not 
have got it from either of them alone. I say our best because 
the Belgian Palace of Justice is quite as generally pronounced the 
best, while ours is the worst, and the result of our grandest and most 
costly competition. Mr. Jackson says ‘the distinction between 
architect and builder is purely conventional and should disappear.’ 

Indeed, what were the builders of our cathedrals to their archi- 
tects but ghosts, inventing more than every concealed ‘ Gothic ghost’ 


? Only one railway company, the Great Northern, has the sense to fix some of its 
station names diagonally, which secures their being seen, whether rivalled by Soap 
and Mustard, or only under the difficulty of reading in transitu for a moment. 
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does now? The architects of those days could not draw a design 
from which any modern builder could work, or if he did would only 
make a frightful mess. Those who have read a few of the old speci- 
fications that survive know the very vague definitions of details 
which they give. But those builders, and even workmen, had taste 
enough to supply them, as good carvers do now with their work. 
And probably they used models largely as the work went on. So I 
must dismiss that plea also that it is the modern distribution of 
labour of the various kinds involved in architecture that has sunk it 
to its present level. 

The essayists seem to think that, not only division, but accumu- 
lation of functions has a great deal to do with it, and that the brass 
plate and card of ‘ Mr. Pecksniff, architect and surveyor and (some- 
times) auctioneer,’ denote a different kind of functionary from ‘ archi- 
tect’ alone. If it does, the remedy of a judicial separation of them 
is equally visionary, seeing they tell us that about half the architects 
going so duplicate themselves, and of course for very satisfactory 
reasons. Nor do I see as clearly as the essayists why a man need be 
a bad architect because when he is not architecting he is doing some- 
thing else, even if it is ‘surveying or valuing houses or land, or 
advising on cases of light and air;’ things which they ought to pro- 
vide for better than they generally do. Whenever it suits ambitious 
architectural writers they tell us that an architect cannot know too 
many things, and why not the value of land and of houses which he 
builds and the effect of obstructing their light and air? And if he 
knows them, why is he not to use his knowledge for the benefit of 
those who want it, and himself? They must be content with the 
general, and I think reasonable, presumption of the public that the 
owners of those multifarious titles are substantially and mainly sur- 
veyors, valuers, and auctioneers, ready to do a little architectural 
designing of no exalted character when asked. What the complain- 
ants really want is to prohibit them from accepting such invitations, 
and not to prevent architects from doing something else besides 
designing, under the plea that it lowers architecture. That protec- 
tion they are certain not to get; and we may dismiss this also in 
considering their schemes for the regeneration of architecture. 

Notwithstanding the tone of lamentation on its decline which 
pervades the book, one of the writers thinks that both architecture 
and the public taste have been raised by its professors in the last half 
century. General statements of that kind are equally easy to make 
and support, and to contradict, by a few examples either way, and must 
end in being only matter of opinion. Here the preponderance of 
opinion is distinctly the other way; and as it is of the nature of a 
confession, according to ordinary rules of evidence it is to be pre- 
ferred. My own opinion, formed from observation during all that 
time, is that church architecture did improve during the first twenty 
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years of it, from the mean and frightful abominations of the Georgian 
period. But the revival was then in its youth, and was cultivated by 
the clergy, who had not yet descended into millinery and superstition, 
and taken to patronising architects according to their profession of 
‘Church principles ; in which I remember being told by one of them 
that Scott was sadly wanting (though he certainly was not), and so 
he went to another who professed them better (except among friends, 
I was told) and became their fashionable architect; and so have 
others, who never did anything so good as Scott, with all his defi- 
ciencies, of mechanical instinct and any eye for proportions, and his 
confessed inability to remember, and consequently to appreciate 
dimensions, besides his intolerable carelessness. But his work never 
exhibited the coarse vulgarity under the pretext of originality which 
its leading practitioner cunningly named ‘ vigorous.’ 

The reason why I fix upon the epoch I have for the turn of the tide 
is that late in the fifties (as they say) Scott, and others with or after 
him, beguiled by Ruskinian fine writing and beautiful drawing to 
run down English Gothic compared with Venetian, took to think- 
ing they would mix well, to begin with, before trying later on to copy 
foreign Gothic bodily; of which they have only made a greater 
failure than in pretending to copy the old English models constantly 
before their eyes. He began introducing it in some of the Doncaster 
church fittings, fortunately after the church itself was built. I 
stopped that after seeing his first achievement, which also has been 
turned out since with equally general approval. Latterly he dis- 
covered his mistake, and as far as I know, his latest works are free 
from it. But I cannot say that they show any advance on his earlier 
ones, any more than those of other architects do, not one of whom 
will ever be reckoned as his equal on the whole. His latest great church 
was the Edinburgh Cathedral for the episcopal Scotch Church.. It is 
in the style which more than any other requires depth and strength 
for architectural effect, and yet is more deficient in them than some 
of his earlier and smaller churches. The useless and ugly buttresses 
in the hollow external corners, with fliers to the tower, just where 
the meeting clearstory walls make it impossible for a tower to spread, 
illustrate his want of mechanical knowledge. And the steeple itself 
is as poor as that of St. John’s College chapel, though not so ugly as 
the one that is built and the three larger that are impending at Truro, 
whenever the money can be got for them and the nave, either by 
robbery of other churches or by subscription. But for them, I sup- 
pose ‘our only modern cathedral’ may be fairly called ‘a pretty 
thing,’ with bays no wider than many a small parish church, and to 
be grouped in pairs in the nave, in evident imitation of Lincoln, 
which has twice the area; and the short choir crowded with a 
second transept, like a few of the largest cathedrals and Beverley ; 
which has the most complete design of all, except that it wants a 
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central tower. If Liverpool accomplishes a second modern English 
cathedral like any of the published competition drawings some new 
epithet will have to be invented for it. 

In domestic Gothic Scott was never successful, and nobody else 
much better that I know of, except Mr. Bodley’s new rooms at 
Magdalen, Oxford. Gothic civil architecture for public buildings has 
received its quietus from Street’s ‘ Palace of Justice’ for a long time 
to come, if not for ever. I declined to try it in any house that I 
have built either for myself or for parsonages. And I agree with 
those who say that the only kind of architecture which does not 
seem to decline into more and more peddling and pettifogging is 
what is called ‘ commercial,’ including some clubs: which is really 
sometimes handsome and imposing when it is not overloaded with 
bad ornamentation, which is generally of the most shortlived kind, 
because it either decays or gets choked and blackened with the smoke. 
Several of the essayists rightly condemn the notion that a bad build- 
ing can be made into a good one by sticking on ornaments, or even 
a copy of some good piece of architecture. One of them truly says 
that ‘ the original Norman abbey of St. Albans,’ a little the earliest 
and much the rudest and least ornamented of all our great churches, 
‘is as truly a work of art as (the far higher work of art) Lincoln 
Minster.’ As its original external proportions are now restored, in- 
cluding the thirteenth and fourteenth century extensions eastwards 
in spite of the conspiracy of antiquaries and architects to prevent it, 
any competent person can judge of that for himself; and of the 
superiority in shape and proportions of the great tower and its sur- 
rounding parts to the far more decorated and larger ones of York 
and Canterbury, which lock top-heavy, because their edges are up- 
right, instead of being tapered in stages, not to speak of the modern 
clumsiness of the Victoria tower at Westminster with the same 
defect and others. Yet that was built within the very time that 
the same writer talks about architecture having been raised by its 
professors. Nearly if not quite all the others say, more or less 
distinctly, that it has declined. Unfortunately all their abstract 
theories for reviving it are as hopeless and still more impracticable 
than compulsory examinations; which of course could be made so 
by legislation, with as bad consequences as many other products 
of priggery and trade unionism; which all competent observers 
and witnesses in the Labour Commission agree continually tends 
to lower the quality of the work done, as it avowedly lowers the 
quantity, by forbidding good men to do or to earn more than the 
worst. 

I do not profess to have any general nostrum of my own, or to do 
anything towards the improvement of architecture beyond pointing 
out to those who do not know them already some common practical 
defects, the avoidance of which would do a vast deal more than 
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volumes of fine writing about what is called Art by people who have 
nothing to tell us about building. 

The primary defect of all new building, except what I called com- 
mercial, including even restoration and refitting of large churches, is 
the wonderful power of our architects to minify everything. Every 
appearance of spaciousness they seem to abhor, and they thoroughly 
understand how to effect that object by crowding as many parts 
and details into their drawings as they fancy the picture will hold, 
without regard to what their real size will be. Or else they are under 
the delusion that multiplying parts must make the whole look bigger. 
They have never learnt that the moment the eye perceives their 
smallness it involuntarily assumes that the whole is on the ‘ baby- 
house’ scale. I often have to halve the number and double the size 
of pannels and other things in plans sent to me, and have had cathe- 
dral pillars with a multitude of shafts and rings copied on a scale 
which would make them no taller than the copiers, who had no idea 
what they were doing. It is true that overgrown ornaments or 
details have the same effect in another way; but as they are not the 
fashion now I need not dwell on that, except remarking that huge 
vulgar cornices sprawling over the ceiling and the walls, always of the 
most impossible shapes for real cornices carrying the ceiling, are 
about the worst form of that disease. 

A cognate fallacy is the new abhorrence of symmetry or general 
similarity on each side of the chief axis of a building. If that is 
right, every great style of architecture that ever flourished in the 
world was wrong. Our ‘artists’ seem unable to perceive that what- 
ever lopsidedness they see in old buildings was due either to practical 
necessities, as in castles, or to later alterations. And with symmetry 
goes continuity or repetition, with small variations, as in a row of 
Decorated windows. Both these things tend to apparent size and 
grandeur, if the parts are large enough. By attending to them the 
two Woods in the last century changed Bath from a mean-looking 
town to the most beautiful in England, with excellent houses, and 
very little ornamentation. Somerset House is a conspicuous example 
of the same kind. 

Leaving that subject, how have the architects managed to make 
the operation called Restoration (of buildings to be used, and 
not merely kept as ruins) so unpopular ? Their most popular surgeons 
have been performing it with their utmost ability and confidence for 
at least fifty years. Nothing sounds more simple than what they 
generally profess to do, viz. to copy in rebuilding whatever remains 
there may be of genuine original architecture of some good period. 
I need not go into minor distinctions for this purpose. In a sense 
they do so: that is, they or their clerks write specifications saying 
that it is to be done, and give the builder a few drawings where any 
more explanation is wanted. To show how few they need be I never 
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saw or heard of or suppose there was a single genuine architect's 
drawing, except of one pair of lancet windows, for all the 40,000/. 
spent on restoration at St. Albans during the twenty years before I 
was sole master there. And yet no observer of the least experience 
or natural eye for differences could mistake for five minutes any of 
that work for original in any Gothic style that ever flourished. Iam 
not going to waste time here on the people who only want ruins for 
their amusement and historical pretences, and the copying of every 
bad or incongruous thing that has ever got inserted. And I know 
that ‘true antiquaries’ abhor true restoration most of all, because it 
makes them expose their ignorance in pretending to divine dates— 
as if that signifies a farthing in judging of the beauty or ugliness of 
architecture ; which they avow they do not care for, but everybody 
else does. 

No, it is not the goodness but the badness of the imitations that 
has caused the general distrust of restoration beforehand and the 
general disgust at it afterwards. Sometimes the architects inspire 
confidence in ignorant minds by assuring them that no stone will be 
rebuilt that is not thoroughly decayed; and so they produce an 
unhomogeneous patching which combines all the defects of new and 
old work ; and that for an unlimited time. I have had already to do 
over again a long length of Scott’s work of that kind at St. Albans, 
but leave all his castiron-looking window restorations. 

It is plain then that the whole of this very important branch of 
their business nearly always fails because either they cannot design 
in the way they pretend, or are too wrong-sighted or too careless to 
see that the mode of stone-working which they have taught all 
builders, and they all their workmen, is not like what they profess to 
imitate and is fatal to all effect like the original. The consequence 
is that any master who means to enforce proper working in the old 
style has resolutely to look after it himself and reject everything that 
is not done rightly. We have done a good deal there in the last 
thirteen years which puzzles everybody whom | have asked to guess 
the date of it, and now I am not sure that I always can myself, where 
the old and new are mixed. Of course the same applies to entirely 
new buildings, which may look genuinely old and right in the draw- 
ings, and possibly the specification may say nothing wrong on this 
point, and yet nothing will look right when the building is finished : 
in fact ‘ finishing’ is just the thing that has done for it, even if it has 
been rightly designed. 

Another common piece of ignorance, from want of the easiest 
observation, though other writers besides me have preached against 
them both to contemptuous ears of artistic designers for years, is that 
setting windows—of any style—near the outside face of the wall 
necessarily makes it look thin and mean even if it is thick, and 
destroys all effect of shadow. I remember a calculation of the pro- 
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digious number of cubic feet which that mode of setting windows 
had apparently subtracted from the Westminster Palace ; and that 
was in a book by a professional architect too. Nothing can make up 
for leanness, which always looks meanness, either in walls or windows 
or any other parts, Any appearance of doing with as little material 
as possible, however scientific, immediately lets a building down to 
mere engineering ; an excellent thing in its way and place, but it is 
not architecture, as the essayists truly say. 

I will only add a word on one topic more, still of a purely practical 
kind. I am amused at the coolness with which one of these essayists 
suggests that architects’ pupils, after paying their 300 guineas, or 
whatever it is, for being ‘ instructed in the profession and business of 
an architect,’ had better learn as much as they can about masonry 
and carpentry by going for a time under a clerk of the works—the 
mere deputy, for inspection purposes, of the man who has covenanted 
to teach them all that appertains to his business. Some of them 
candidly tell their pupils, and a great many more ought, that they 
have no idea how they are to learn building. In short they all begin 
at the wrong end. Building must come before architecture at any 
rate. The only real way of learning how things are or ought to be 
made is by going among those who make them, even if you do 
not learn to do it yourself. And men without some mechanical 
instinct besides will never learn. What would be the use of attending 
the clerk who has only to see that his principal’s dra wings and specifi- 
cation are followed when it is following them that produces such 
results as I have given a few specimens of out of an innumerable 
multitude? Even if the clerk of the works has seen the defects and 
points them out he is very likely to be snubbed for presuming to 
know better than his superior. If our builder at St. Albans had 
tried to screw up the leaning wall according to the directions of the 
architect it would never have been done at all. A forest of ordered 
and erected timber stood there doing nothing after costing us some 
thousands of pounds, as old Mr. Longmire, who did the work, warned 
us from the beginning, and nobody but me believed him. That is 
what people call ‘ throwing the responsibility on the architect.’ 

I wonder what would have been said of architects who do all 
these things, by that one who designed and ‘ surveyed’ himself every 
bit of St. Paul’s during thirty-six years for a salary which did not 
amount in all that time to one per cent. upon its cost. He did not 
begin as a picture-drawer or ‘artist’ or fine writer, but as a man of 
science, a mechanic and a mathematician. But he could not learn 
Gothic architecture. 


GRIMTHORPE. 





HAPPINESS IN HELL 


A REPLY 


THE general reception given to Professor Mivart’s article shows that 
the subject with which he deals is one of no small importance. It 
contains a great deal that is true, and that is put with great force and 
clearness. But there are certain passages in it to which all the rest 
is subordinated. They are recognised by common consent as its 
raison Wétre. They remain fixed in the mind of the reader as the 
kernel of which all else is the protective shell. Reviews and news- 
papers have fastened on them and discussed them as the distinctive 
element that gives the tone to the whole article. I therefore select 
them for examination in the brief space at my disposal without any 
fear of injustice. They may be summed up in the three following 
propositions, which I quote almost verbatim :— 

1. The condition of the damned in hell is one of evolution and 
gradual amelioration. Many of the Fathers held that a mitigation of 
their sufferings is vouchsafed to them from time to time, and theo- 
logians of weight recognise this as a tenable opinion. 

2. The damned find in hell a certain harmony with their own 
mental condition, and, as it were, hug their chains, esteeming as pre- 
ferable those lower activities and desires which had been their choice 
and solace here on earth. 

3. For all the lost existence is better than non-existence, and 
St. Augustine distinctly affirms that they prefer their existence as 
damned souls to non-existence. 


Now I thoroughly recognise in Professor Mivart the best inten- 
tions and a laudable anxiety to make ‘ the crooked ways straight, and 
the rough places smooth ’ for the Agnostic and the Rationalist. But 
he forgets that to minimise is, if possible, more dangerous than to 
exaggerate, and is ruinous if it has no sound basis of fact. It alien- 
ates instead of attracting, and lowers the high estimate of the 
consistency and harmony of Catholic doctrine that exists in the 
minds of most thoughtful Englishmen. He forgets, too, that there is 
another class, not less worthy of his consideration, to whom such 
propositions as the above may do very great harm. The fear of hell 
is a powerful deterrent to many, educated as well as uneducated, and 
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many a sin would be committed were it not for the wholesome dread of 
eternal misery before the sinner’s eyes. For this reason I cannot help 
regarding Professor Mivart’s teaching as very mischievous as well as 
false. The time indeed that has elapsed since the publication of the 
Article is too short, to allow of the opinion prevalent respecting it being 
formulated as expressing the general voice of loyal Catholics. Each 
individual can only speak of his own limited knowledge, and the 
present writer can only say that within the radius of his experience it 
meets with universal condemnation. It is true that Catholic writers in 
Catholic newspapers have spoken very gently and tentatively of the 
errors that are to be found in it. The children of the Church 
imitate the action of their Mother, who is slow indeed to condemn, 
and often incurs the taunts of too zealous defenders of what they 
regard as orthodox by her gentleness in dealing with any novelty in 
doctrine, and her extreme slowness in passing sentence on it. But 
as regards the private expression of opinion, I have not found a single 
individual who did not condemn the article and regret its appear- 
ance. One prelate of the Church has already spoken, and that in 
no faltering terms. The Bishop of Nottingham has published a 
Pastoral, in which he describes it as ‘ perverting to a most grievous 
extent, and ina most dangerous way, the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church on this most important subject.’ But we will pass on to 
what is at present more within our reach, the general teaching of 
theologians. 

Professor Mivart does not attempt to deny that the general drift 
of Catholic teaching is to represent the agony of hell as surpassing 
any form of suffering known to men on earth, and to picture the lost 
as condemned to a misery which will know no mitigation, no permanent 
alleviation, to all eternity ; which will engender in those who suffer 
it a craving after annihilation as a blessed boon. He does not deny 
that the term everlasting fire is continually used by our Lord, by His 
Apostles, by the Church in her infallible decrees, to describe the kind 
of suffering that will form a part of the punishment to be inflicted 
on the enemies of God to all eternity. But his contention is that 
in the writings of the Saints, Doctors, and Fathers of the Church 
there is to be found a sufficient authority for the gentler view that 
he himself advocates, and that therefore we are to explain the sterner 
and more ordinarily accepted view by some sort of economy on the 
part of the writers who have maintained it. If I can show that 
there does not exist any testimony that justifies his assertion that 
the Church ever tolerated his view of hell, then his explanation of 
the exaggerations of theologians falls to the ground. If, moreover, I 
can show that such an explanation is utterly inadmissible, then his 
theory becomes still more discredited. If, to boot, it is calculated to 
influence most perniciously the lives of men, then I think that I 
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need say no more to justify our aversion from the doctrine he 
advances. 

First, as regards his authorities, I have to observe first of all 
that the opinion of an individual, or of asmall number of individuals, 
among Saints and theologians in past ages, is not enough to make 
that opinion a tenable one at the present time. There is scarcely a 
single Father of the Church in whose writings may not be found some 
false opinion. There is not a theologian of whom we can say that he 
does not err on any point. Even in St. Thomas, the greatest of all 
theologians, there are to be found passages that are almost universally 
regarded as untenable, and one or two that can scarcely be reconciled 
with what the Church has since defined. There is no great difficulty 
in collecting a very respectable number of authorities for many an 
opinion now universally disallowed. Hence, even if all Professor 
Mivart’s authorities laid down what he represents them as asserting, 
he would thereby prove nothing except that certain mistaken opinions, 
long since discarded, were held as true or probable by a few theo- 
logians. There is always a show of weight in collecting a number 
of names that all regard with respect, even though they may have 
quoted one from the other, or merely mentioned as tenable some 
view which they do not themselves adopt. It is the old ‘ Fallacy of 
authorities,’ with which we are all familiar in our books of Logic. 

But I cannot concede to Professor Mivart even this doubtful 
kind of support. He incurs the charge of being guilty of a far worse 
fallacy--more dangerous too, because more difficult to detect—I 
mean the ‘ Fallacy of quotations,’ which consists in alleging passages 
from well-known authors as proving some disputed point, when they 
do not prove it at all, but something resembling it as far as words go, 
though quite different from it in reality. Iam sorry to say that, in 
the quotations given by Professor Mivart that I have been able to 
verify, I find this to be the case in almost every instance. To 
begin with St. Augustine, Professor Mivart tells us that he distinctly 
allows a mitigation of suffering to the lost from time to time. Now 
the phrase ‘ distinctly allows this opinion’ implies a certain recogni- 
tion of it as an opinion current in his day and one to be treated with 
respect. When we turn to the two references given by Professor 
Mivart, we find that one of them (Enchir. 110) cannot admit of 
the meaning assigned to it. ‘ When the sacrifices of the altar,’ says 
the Saint, ‘or of alms are offered for all the baptised who are dead, 
they are a thanksgiving for the very good, a propitiation for those 
who are not very bad, although they bring no help to the very bad, 
whatever may be the consolation they bring tothe living. But those 
who are profited by them either obtain full remission, or at least that 
their condemnation should be more tolerable.’ 

Now it is impossible that there can be any reference here to those 
who are in hell, else the Saint would never have said that they obtain 
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from these sacrifices and alms ‘a full remission.’ This would be distinct 
heresy, and is opposed to what Professor Mivart himself distinctly 
lays down respecting the eternal continuance of some punishment to 
all the lost. It is perfectly clear that the class of those who are ‘ not 
very bad’ consists of those who are in purgatory, not in hell, and 
Professor Mivart’s reference is altogether a misleading one. 

In the 112th chapter of the same treatise is the only passage 
which in any way favours Professor Mivart’s assertion. St. Augustine 
is explaining Psalm Ixxvi. 10, ‘ Will God forget to show mercy? or 
will He in His anger shut up His mercies?’ After insisting on the 
eternity of punishment, he continues :-— 


It is no use for some (or rather very many) to commiserate the eternal torments 
of the lost. These men do not, indeed, run counter to Scripture, but they soften 
down all that is severe according to their own feelings, and bend to a gentler 
explanation whatever seems to them more terrible than true. If they suppose this 
verse applies to all, it does not follow that they should think that the damnation 
of those to whom it was said ‘ These shall go into eternal punishment,’ can come to 
anend. But let them suppose, if they like, that the pains of the lost are at certain 
periods to some extent mitigated. For thus the anger of God remains upon them, 
but not so that He shuts up His mercies; not by ending their eternal pain, but by 
applying or interposing some alleviation to their torments. 


I would not go so far as to say that Professor Mivart misrepresents 
St. Augustine when he says that here he ‘ distinctly allows ’ the opinion 
which he puts tentatively and hypothetically forward, but I cannot 
help saying that the grudging assent to this possible application of 
the Psalmist’s words as a means of saving those who are inclined to 
certain heretical opinions scarcely deserves the term that Professor 
Mivart applies to it. 

Thus, of the two passages quoted from Augustine, the former does 
not, and cannot, mean what it is quoted to prove, and the other gives 
a very doubtful consent to the concession that is made to the oppo- 
nents of the eternal duration of hell. 

Professor Mivart’s next witness is St. Gregory Nazianzen, but, as 
he gives no reference, he will forgive me if I am not inclined in 
face of his other references to accept his authorities unchallenged. 
But I will pass on to the passage from St. John Chrysostom, about 
which, though here too no reference is given, there can be no 
mistake. It is given by Petavius, from whom we shrewdly suspect 
the quotations from St. Augustine, Prudentius, St. John Chrysostom 
are all borrowed, since we find no trace in Professor Mivart’s pages 
of his having read the original authorities. The passage in St. John 
Chrysostom is from the third of his Homilies on the Epistle to the 
Philippians.'' The Saint has been saying that we are not to lament 
over all the dead, but only over those who died in sin. He instances 
heathens, the unbaptised, and the rich who might have used their 


' St. John Chrysost. Op. Omnia, xi. 250, ed. Gaume. 
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riches to atone for their sins. Then he proceeds to say that we can 
help these by our prayers. The whole question turns on the allusion 
in the word those, whether it refers to all the three classes afore- 
mentioned or only the last. Now, as far as we can pick out the drift 
of a passage which is to be judged rather by the rules of rhetoric 
than by the standard which we should employ in a dogmatic treatise, 
St. John Chrysostom is urging his hearers to pray, not for all those 
whom he has mentioned as objects of lamentation, but only for those 
rich Christians who might have purchased in this life, by a good use 
of their riches, the forgiveness of their sins, and having failed to do 
so, are now expiating them in purgatory. I do not regard this 
interpretation as certain, but it seems to me far the more probable, 
for the Saint afterwards remarks that his words respecting prayer 
for the departed are only applicable to those who have died in the 
faith. He distinctly excludes even catechumens, and much more all 
pagans and other non-Christians. At all events, to quote a passage 
open to dispute is no very persuasive mode of argument. 

The hymn of Prudentius is correctly quoted, but an argument 
from poetry is never a very reliable one. What will not poets say in 
order to paint their picture in brilliant colours? Bellarmine, in his 
explanation of Prudentius’s words, simply remarks: ‘ Nihil aliud dico, 
nisi more poetico lusisse Prudentium.’ But, even if we take the 
testimony of the poet as a statement of a dogmatic opinion, we shall 
not find that he takes us very far in the direction of Professor Mivart’s 
theory. His statement is that, for the single night when our Lord 
rose from the dead, the lost have some sort of repose. Is this very 
much of a boon? We have read of heathen persecutors who have 
thought to add to the agony of their victims by giving them a short 
respite from their pains, in order to renew them again when a short 
interval is over. We are not saying that the possible respite of the 
lost during Easter eve would in this way add to their sufferings ; but 
at least it would not diminishthem. The prospect of a speedy return 
to the excruciating agony from which they were resting would not allow 
them much real or appreciable relief. The true explanation of the 
notion is that it is one imagined by the pious fancy in order to do 
honour to Him who opened the gates of death, not in order to temper 
the sufferings of the lost in hell. 

When we pass from the authorities quoted by Petavius to the 
opinion he himself expresses, we have once more to charge Professor 
Mivart with the Fallacy of quotations. One wouldthink, from what he 
is represented as saying, that the Jesuit theologian smiled on the 
view that Professor Mivart advocates. ‘The learned Petavius boldly 
affirms that this opinion, which has been entertained by Fathers of the 
Church, is not to be lightly treated.’ What does Petavius really 
say? His words are these. ‘The opinion [of a respite allowed for a 
time to the lost] is not to be lightly brushed aside (explodenda) as an 
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absurdity, though it is opposed to the general agreement (aliena a 
communi sensu) of Catholics at the present day.’ Professor Mivart 
leaves out entirely Petavius’s assertion that Catholic instinct had 
rejected it in his own time, and that it was therefore utterly unten- 
able. 

The prayer from some medieval Missal in which supplication is 
made for the lost that their sufferings may be lightened, proves 
nothing more than the eccentricity of some individual compiler, from 
whose book it was copied into others. It never had more than a 
local and temporary existence, and died the natural death it deserved. 

Here I must make two remarks that are of importance to my 
subject. The one is that, in all the authorities quoted, there is no 
trace whatever of the ‘gradual amelioration’ and the ‘ process of 
evolution’ which Professor Mivart would have us believe goes on in 
hell, and which he insinuates to be believed in by the Fathers 
and theologians whom he quotes. We have, on the one hand, 
an occasional outburst of excessive charity, which would hope that 
we may do some sort of good to the lost by our prayers, and on the 
other also the poetical fancy, that, for one short night, in honour of 
our Lord’s resurrection and the universal joy it brought to all man- 
kind, even the lost had some sort of share in that joy. But of evolu- 
tion and a progress to a time of comparative peace and positive 
enjoyment, not a word, save in the inventive intellect of Professor 
Mivart. 

The other point to be insisted on is that the fact that the Church 
has never condemned an opinion does not prove that it is a tenable 
one. It is not uncommon to find many outside the Church, who 
imagine that the infallibility of the Church involves an intuitive 
knowledge of every untenable and objectionable statement put for- 
ward by authors and preachers, however obscure they may be, all 
over the world. If a writer draws a revolting picture of a girl of 
fifteen in a red-hot cell, they say at once, Why does not your 
infallible Church interfere to stop such mischievous teaching? If 
some far-fetched theory is advanced by one of the Fathers or 
theologians of the Church, they cry out that this is what the Catholic 
Church either teaches or at least assents to. Nothing can be more 
absurd than this. The Church is slow indeed to interfere, and only 
does so when for the sake of others it is necessary to put a stop to 
some false and dangerous doctrine which is corrupting the faith of 
Catholics. In all other cases she leaves individual theologians and 
local authorities and the good sense of the faithful, to play their part, 
and before long the fungus plant of false doctrine dies away and 
disappears almost insensibly. 

I now come to another doctrine of Professor Mivart’s which is one 
of the most mischievous and unfounded of all. He asserts that it is 
the teaching of St. Augustine that the damned existence is preferable 
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to non-existence, and that this is the lesson taught by Catholic theo- 
logians. He gives two references to St. Augustine in proof of his 
statement. We have already charged Professor Mivart with the 

‘allacy of authorities and the Fallacy of quotations ; we fear we must 
charge him with a third fallacy, viz. the Fallacy of references, which 
consists in making a statement in the text about the opinions of 
some author, and giving references which are supposed to support the 
doctrine attributed to him, whereas they do nothing of the sort. 
The two passages quoted to prove that, according to St. Augustine, 
the lost prefer existence to non-existence, do not in the least 
establish what Professor Mivart would have us believe. He is simply 
trading on the general ignorance of his readers of the works of St. 
Augustine. The first passage referred to is De Civ. Dei, xi. 26, 27. 
The passage is too long to quote, but I would ask my readers to read 
it carefully for themselves. St. Augustine is speaking simply and 
solely of the miseries of this life. He mentions expressly beggars, 
the poor, and in general those who are regarded by their fellows as 
miserable. He puts the test case of supposing them to have the 
alternative of utterly perishing and ceasing to be, and affirms that 
they would choose to go on enduring their hardships forever. There 
is not a single word about the lost in either one or the other 
chapter. 

The other passage referred to is De Libero Arbitrio, iii. 6,7, 8 
&c. We do not know why Professor Mivart adds ‘ &c.,’ as no allusion 
to existence or non-existence is to be found in any of the following 
chapters. But, passing this by, we come to what is contained in 
these three chapters. Who would believe that in these also there is 
not one word as to the state of the lost? St. Augustine, arguing 
for the thesis that a man who says that he prefers non-existence to 
his unhappy lot is a liar, urges against the supposed opponent that 
the good man who talks thus confesses that he does not wish to 
die, and discusses why he does not wish to die, and expresses his 
opinion that even those who put an end to their lives are not really 
convinced that they will cease to exist altogether when they are 
dead, and so on. It is absolutely impossible for Professor Mivart 
to have read these chapters and to assert that the damned prefer their 
existence as damned souls to non-existence. Here too, as in the 
previous passage, the reference is simply and solely to earthly misery. 
I need say nothing further of the sort of confidence to be placed in a 
writer who gives us references like these. To assert, as he does on 
St. Augustine’s authority, that the existence of the very worst of 
men is felt by him to be preferable to non-existence, and to infer 
from this that his suffering is less than the sufferings of man on 
earth, is to build a statement which is untrue on a supposed founda- 
tion which does not exist at all. 

I have now only to add a brief examination of the justification 
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by Professor Mivart of the vivid and terrible pictures of hell drawn by 
medieval theologians. Our readers are familiar with his words, and 
there is no need to repeat them here. His theory is that the appal- 
ling pictures in which they portray the agony of the lost are fully 
justified by the fact, not that there are actually any who suffer in the 
way described, but that there are those whose happiness falls infinitely 
short of the happiness of the blessed in heaven, and therefore may be 
rightly described as comparative misery, of which we can only form 
an idea by conceiving of it as absolute, and not only comparative 
misery, by ‘deepening the shadows as far as the palette will allow, 
regretting that there are no sables black enough to convey by con- 
trast the due appreciation of the unrepresentable brightness which 
adorns the happiness of those who enjoy the beatific vision.’ 

To attribute to medieval writers such an economy as this is 
nothing less than a cruel injustice to the writers who have drawn 
such a picture, and an utter misrepresentation of their teaching. 
Let us take a parallel case. We are desiring to impress upon the 
mind of some one the enormous disparity between the income of Mr. 
Jay Gould and that of some poor annuitant who has just enough to 
provide for the needs of life, and whose life consequently, though it is 
not without its drawbacks, is nevertheless one that ‘has a certain 
harmony with his moral and social condition.’ Mr. Jay Gould has an 
income of more than 1,000,000l. sterling, whereas the annuitant has 
barely some 50/. a year. The distinction between the wealth of the 
one and the other is ‘inconceivable.’ So in order to bring home to 
men what the difference is, [represent the poverty of the annuitant by 
‘symbols which may least inadequately and most effectually strike the 
imagination of the great multitude of mankind.’ In order to do this 
I speak of the poor man as one who is perpetua! y tortured by the 
cruel pangs of hunger ; I describe him as an outcast who has scarce 
a rag to cover him, spurned by his fellows, living in filth and degra- 
dation, pierced by the cruel blasts of winter, racked with acute pains 
in every limb, with none to pity him, but, on the contrary, the object 
of universal hatred and contempt. And when a friend who is aware 
of the true state of things asks me how I can justify such outrageous 
misrepresentation, I assert that it is necessary to represent by 
these symbols the loss of the inconceivable wealth that is con- 
tinually flowing into the coffers of the millionaire with whom I 
am contrasting my poor annuitant. Would not anyone when he dis- 
covered the truth respecting the two, put me down for nothing 
less than an outrageous liar? would he listen to my argument 
that all that I said was true by way of contrast, and that I had 
barely done my duty in seeking to portray the contrast between such 
wealth and such poverty by the most practically serviceable symbols 
that were at my disposal? Yet this is the systematic deception that 
the theory of the article we are discussing would attribute to all the 
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Catholic writers who lay stress on the physical pains of hell and 
represent it as a place of inexpressible misery. 

Now we will reverse our illustration. We will suppose that the 
poverty is real, and that the description of it is not comparatively 
but literally and absolutely true. There are in the supposed common- 
wealth two classes of men, the millionaires on the one hand, and 
on the other those who endure the most frightful want, are always in 
reality starving with hunger, racked with pain, and the object of the 
hatred and contempt of all the wealthy citizens. We must suppose, 
for purposes of our illustration, that every virtuous man in the com- 
munity is rich beyond description, and every wicked man has through 
his own fault, and through his own vice, rebellion, ingratitude, self- 
ishness, and treachery, reduced himself to starvation and despair. 
The utter and hopeless misery of these men is found to be one 
of the most effectual arguments that can be employed in the 
community to induce the citizens from their youth up to be 
industrious, virtuous, to obey the laws, and to do homage to the king 
of the land. The teachers of youth and those who guide the people 
urge this argument with telling force, and it is found to be a power- 
ful deterrent from ill-doing. Many a citizen weak in virtue 
acknowledges that he has been often deterred from ill-doing by the 
thought of the abject misery which would be its result. The 
state of these criminal outcasts is brought by certain strangers as an 
objection against the justice and clemency of the king of the country, 
though in point of fact he has done all for them that he could have 
done: loved them, helped them, offered them free pardon, made 
enormous personal sacrifices for them, and promised them a high posi- 
tion and liberal income if they would only submit to the laws, and 
acknowledge their ill-doings. To these objectors one of the citizens 
of the country makes answer that it is all a mistake to imagine that 
these rebels are subject to the penalties described ; he says that they 
are really comfortably off and quite ‘in harmony with their sur- 
roundings ;’ but that the servants of the king paint their condition 
as such in order to bring out the contrast between their comparative 
poverty and the inconceivable wealth of the friends of the king. 

Would not this new teaching be recognised as not only false, 
groundless, rash, and scandalous, but most utterly demoralising to 
the community at large, and destructive of one of the most valuable 
means by which the citizens are saved from this miserable condition 
of irremediable poverty, abandonment, and bondage? Would not 
those who promulgated it be regarded as the enemies of the State, 
. and most dangerous to the well-being of the citizens ? 

There is no need for me to apply this allegory to the article I 
have been discussing. I do not pretend to have done more than 
deal with the statements in it which seem to me most obviously 
out of harmony with the Church’s teaching, and therefore most 
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dangerous in their effects on the souls of men. I have omitted the 
glaring contrast between the doctrine of St. Thomas and the doctrine 
of Professor Mivart, which was so well stated in a letter to the Tablet 
of December 10 by ‘ Viator.’ I have omitted the many texts of 
Holy Scripture which I cannot regard as compatible with what is 
stated in this article by our amateur theologian. I have made no 
attempt directly to state or establish positive doctrine. I omit a 
number of minor points and interesting topics, such as the condition 
of the unbaptised and the amount of happiness that they will enjoy 
hereafter, because I feel the necessity of confining myself to the 
statements which are, as I have said, the kernel of the whole article, 
viz. that to the lost it is better to exist, even in their present state, 
than not to exist; that they ‘hug their chains’ and find in hell a certain 
harmony with their own mental condition ; that they esteem as 
preferable those lower mental activities and desires which had been 
their choice and solace upon earth; and that Catholic theologians, 
when they draw the most awful pictures of the agony of hell, merely 
are bringing out the inconceivable distance between the satisfactions 
of this lower condition and the joys of heaven. In all this I do 
not say that Professor Mivart denies the faith, and I would not be so 
presumptuous as to take upon myself to attach any theological 
censure to his statements. But I do not hesitate to say that they 


seem to me at variance with the teaching of the Church, and calcu- 
lated to do immeasurable mischief to the souls of men. 


R. F. Cuarke, §.J. 





MODERN POETS 
AND THE MEANING OF LIFE 


But earth’s dark forehead flings athwart the heavens 
Ifer shadow crown’d with stars—and yonder—out 

To northward—some that never set, but pass 

From sight and night to lose themselves in day. 

I hate the black negation of the bier, 

And wish the dead, as happier than ourselves 

And higher, having climb’d one step beyond 

Our village miseries, might be borne in white 

To burial or to burning, hymn’d from hence 

With songs in praise of death, and crown’d with flowers! 


TENNYSON. 


WorpswortTH, Darwin, Tennyson—the three greatest Englishmen of 


our century—all now have passed away. Greatest I call them, not 
for personal faculties alone, which are hard to compare as between 
the many men of genius whom our age has produced, but because 
it seems to me that these men’s faculties have achieved most in the 
most important directions, in the intuition, discovery, promulgation 
of fundamental cosmic law. And by cosmic law I here mean, not 
such rules merely as may hold good universally for matter, or motion, 
or abstract quantities, but principles which, even if as yet but dimly 
and narrowly understood, may conceivably be valid for the whole 
universe, on all possible planes of being. Of such principles, we have 
as yet but three—Uniformity, Conservation, Evolution. We believe 
that all operations in the universe obey unchanging law. We 
believe that all matter and all energy known to us are indestructible. 
And we believe that all physical and vital operation in the universe 
is at present following certain obscurely discernible streams of 
tendency, whose source and goal are alike unknown. The first of 
these laws lies at the root of all Science; the second at the root of 
Physics ; the third at the root of Biology. 

It is not, of course, with any one of these three laws that the 
work of Wordsworth or of Tennyson is connected. Of a fourth 
cosmic principle, to which, as I hold, they have helped to introduce 
mankind, there will be mention later on. Meantime my purpose is 
briefly to review the work of Tennyson and of our two great poets 
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who survive—Browning I must omit for want of space—in reference 
to its most serious or philosophical import.'| And such criticism, if 
it is to have any real value, must needs start thus ab ovo, and must 
take account of the speculative or ethical standpoint from which each 
poet writes. Nor can such standpoint be any longer indicated by 
words which merely express inclusion or non-inclusion among the 
adherents of any definite form of faith. 

For the change which is coming over our questionings of the 
universe affects the poet not less intimately, if less directly, than it 
affects the savant or the philosopher. The conceptions which he 
breathes in from the intellectual atmosphere are no longer traditional, 
but scientific; no longer catastrophic, but evolutionary; no longer 
planetary, but cosmical. He may still feel that certain facts in 
human history have had a unique importance for man. But he 
must recognise that in order to understand those very facts we must 
endeavour to understand the universe around us. That universe 
cannot have changed appreciably in two thousand years. Taking it 
as a whole, what was going on then must be going on now. 

Yet if the poet endeavours to nourish himself on cosmical laws, 
he soon finds how ill-suited they are for the sustenance of the human 
heart. They are the offspring, not of philosophical musing or gene- 
rous emotion, but of observations, experiments, computations, con- 
ducted with an entire absence of ethical preoccupation. Imperfectly 
understood in themselves, they are yet more difficult to translate into 
formulz which will answer the questions that we most wish to ask. 
Does the law of the uniformity of Nature cancel all that has been 
held as miracle or revelation, or may so-called miracle and revelation 
themselves form a stable element in the succession of cause and 
effect ? Does the law of the conservation of energy condemn man’s 
consciousness to extinction when the measurable energies which build 
up his chemical texture pass back into the inorganic world, or 
may his conscious life be a form of activity which, just because it is 
not included in our cycle of mutually transformable energies, is itself 
in its own proper form as imperishable as they ? What does evolution 
mean, when we get below the obviously superficial terms in which we 
now describe it as progressing from the simple to the complex, from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and the like? Does it 
apply to the moral, or only to the material world? In its applica- 
tion to the material world, is it in any sense continuous and eternal, 
or is it always temporary and truncated, as must needs be the case 
with our planetary and solar evolution, and may conceivably be the 
case with all the stellar evolution which we perceive or infer? And 
if it applies to the moral future of mankind, is it truncated there 


1 Imay perhaps refer the reader to a paper on ‘Tennyson as Prophet’ in this 
Review for March, 1889. I have reason to believe that the line there taken, based 
in part upon his own conversation, was not unacceptable to Lord Tennyson. 
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also, as must be the case if man exists only while he can inhabit 
the surface of a planet which, at the best, is only warranted habit- 
able for a few million years, or has it the continuity and eternity 
for which man’s personal immortality alone would offer scope ? 

And, broadly, if the alien and impersonal character of all these 
laws convinces us that the universe is in no way constructed to meet 
the moral needs of man, can we then discern its purport ?—is any 
effort possible to us, or must we drift helplessly with the cosmic 
stream ? 

It so happens that the respective attitudes of Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. William Morris towards these fundamental problems are specially 
interesting in two opposite ways—with Mr. Swinburne, from his 
extraordinary intellectual detachment from the ordinary emotions of 
humanity ; with Mr. Morris, from the intensity with which he per- 
sonally shares those emotions. 

Mr. Swinburne’s case is a very unusual one. His temperament, it 
need hardly be said, is one of exceptional keenness and fervour; but 
he has himself explained that this fervour is elicited mainly by poetry 
and by the aspects of Nature. The name which the poet assumes in 
his principal autobiographical poem, ‘ Thalassius,’ or Child of the Sea 
—like the symbolical parentage of the Sun-God which he assigns to 
himself—is significant of a nature for which these elemental relation- 
ships rank as primary passions, and which finds its intensest stimulus 
in flooding light and stormy ocean. Not, of course, that a tempera- 
ment so vivid has wholly escaped strong personal feeling. Tha- 
lassius describes both a sad experience of love, and also a period of 
reckless wandering, ‘by many a vine-leafed, many a rose-hung 
road.’ But from this wandering he feels, in his allegory, the Sea, 
his mother, recall him, 


And charm him from his own soul’s separate sense 
With infinite and invasive influence, 
That made strength sweet in him and sweetness strong, 
Being now no more a singer, but a song. 


To no poet, perhaps, was this last line ever more justly applicable. 
The idea is further developed in a passage from ‘ On the Cliffs,’ where 
the poet addresses the nightingale—in whom also the intensity and 
volume of song seem to transcend the actual personal emotion :— 


We were not made for sorrow, thou and I, 
For joy nor sorrow, sister, were we made, 

To take delight and grief to live or die, 
Assuaged by pleasures and by pains affrayed, 
That melt men’s hearts or alter; we retain 

A memory mastering pleasure and all pain, 
A spirit within the sense of ear and eye, 

A soul behind the soul, that seeks and sings, 
And makes our life move only witb its wings. 
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The essential isolation—the view of life as from without—which 
follows on this character, is described in ‘ Thalassius’ :— 


From no loved lips and on no loving breast 

Have I sought ever for such gifts as bring 
Comfort, to stay the secret soul to sleep, 

The joys, the loves, the labours, whence men reap 
Rathe fruit of hopes and fears, 

I have made not mine; the best of all my days 
Have been as those fair fruitless summer strays,— 
Those waterwaifs which but the sea-wind steers,— 
Glad flakes of foam and flowers on footless ways 
Which take the wind in season and the sun, 

And when the wind wills is their season done. 


One marked element of the poet’s youthful training has not yet 
been mentioned. This was the influence of Walter Savage Landor 
—an influence pointing mainly towards the worship of Liberty. 
And it is well for the world that this early bias was implanted, and 
that in after years the last of ‘the world’s saviours ’—the representative, 
for poetry even more than for history, of the last great struggle 
where all chivalrous sympathies could range themselves undoubt- 
ingly on one side—should have received a crown of song such as 
had scarcely before been laid at the feet of any living hero. But 
since Mazzini’s work was done, there has been no struggle which has 
called forth the poet’s sympathy with equal clearness. ‘ Republic’ 
was a word with which he was wont to conjure; but we have just 
seen one of the three largest empires of the world turned into a re- 
public without producing a stanza from Mr. Swinburne, or indeed any 
appreciable result except a fall in stocks. 

The fact is that, fortunately for mankind, Liberty is becoming a 
matter for the statesman to define rather than for the poet to invoke ; 
and that the denunciation of tyranny is falling into the same obso- 
lescence which has already overtaken the glorification of personal 
prowess as a theme of song. The youths who bore their swords 
in myrtles are almost as remote from us now as the youth who dragged 
his enemy round the walls of Troy. We thrill to the old music ; 
but that motif can be worked afresh no more. Liberty represents 
the next stage of progress after Peace and Plenty; when men, having 
attained by forceful government to security of property, are inevitably 
urged by the mere weight of multitude to arrange their laws in such 
fashion as the greatest number suppose to make for their greatest 
happiness. This may be done with tardy clumsiness, or with that 
hastier clumsiness which we term Revolution. But the obstacles to 
this process in civilised countries are no longer picturesque ; and the 
poet, though not yet the statesman, has already to face that difficulty 
which John Stuart Mill felt in the background. When we have 
rectified all the anomalies which the Radical Reformer—not yet the 
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Socialist—can discover, what are we to turn to next ? For that per- 
plexity, as he has told us, Mill found a solution which met the needs 
of his individual soul. It lay in the study of the poems of Words- 
worth. Butalthough this was in fact (as I shall later try to show) the 
best line of thought open to that philosopher, there is here no hint 
of fresh general occupation for the human race as a whole. Rather it 
suggests to us, what the subsequent history of thought has confirmed, 
that we are now thrown back upon fundamental problems ; that before 
the race can make out for itself a new practical ideal—such as Plenty 
and Liberty were once to the many, and such as Science is now to 
the few—we must somehow achieve a profound readjustment of our 
general views of the meaning of life and of the structure of the 
universe. 

And, in fact, with this great upheaval of thought Mr. Swinburne, 
by the mere force of circumstances, finds himself largely concerned. 
It is not that his main interest is in philosophical speculation ; his 
main interest is in literature and poetry. But he has the intelli- 
gence to catch, the voice to utter, whatever speculation is in the air 
around him; and assuredly some of the utterances to which his 
receptive but, so to say, detached and disinterested genius prompts him, 
surpass Lucretius himself in the singularity of their divergence from 
the traditional stream of human thought and song. 

We are bound to face the possibility that the human race came 
into existence from the operation of purely physical causes, and that 
there may therefore be in all the universe no beings higher than 
ourselves ; not even the remote and indifferent gods of the Lucretian 
heaven. By many modern minds, in whom the sense of pity for 
unmerited suffering and the desire for ideal justice have become 
passionately strong, this conception, which absolutely negatives the 
possibility of any pity or justice more efficacious than our own, is felt 
as an abiding nightmare, which seems from time to time to deepen 
into a terrible reality. This is the mood of mind illustrated in its 
extreme form in Tennyson’s ‘Despair.’ Yet this very hypothesis has 
inspired one of Mr. Swinburne’s most exultant poems, the magnifi- 
cent ‘ Hymn of Man,’ too well known to need more than a few lines 
of quotation :— 


In the grey beginning of years, in the twilight of things that began, 

The word of the earth in the ears of the world, was it God? was it man? . . 
When her eyes new-born of the night saw yet no star out of reach ; 
‘When her maiden mouth was alight with the flame of musical speech ; 
When her virgin feet were set on the terrible heavenly way, 

And her virginal lids were wet with the dew of the birth of the day; . 
Did her heart rejoice, and the might of her spirit exult in her then, 
Child, yet no child of the night, and motherless mother of men ? 


Aineadum genetrix, so sang Lucretius in the same tone long ago, 
personifying, with a half-ironical enthusiasm, the blind Power which 
VoL, XXXIII—No, 191 H 
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ruled his world; which had no care for human virtue or human 
pain :— 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira. 


Still more striking is the long passage in which Tristram of 
Lyonesse proudly avows, before the great spectacle of the universe, 
the inevitable nothingness of man. 


Ay, what of these? but, O strong sun! O sea! 

I bid not you, divine things! comfort me, 

I stand not up to match you in your sight ; 

Who hath said ye have mercy toward us, ye who have might? ... 
For if in life or death be aught of trust, 

And if some unseen just God or unjust 

Put soul into the body of natural things, 

And in Time’s pauseless feet and world-wide wings, 
Some spirit of impulse and some sense of will, 

That steers them thro’ the seas of good and ill, 

To some incognisable and actual end, 

Be it just or unjust, foe to man or friend, 

Tiow should we make the stable spirit to swerve, 

How teach the strong soul of the world to serve, ... 
The streams flow back toward whence the springs began, 
That less of thirst might sear the lips of man? 


Mr. Swinburne, of course, knows as well as anybody what answer 


man, in all his insignificance, makes to such appeals as these. 
When Tristram asks :— 


Hath he such eyes as, when the shadows flee, 
The sun looks out with to salute the sea ? 


we answer; Nay; but he has eyes that can weep: and therefore in 
a moral universe no ‘ great blazing lump,’ be it sun or Sirius, could 
be of so much account as he. 

But in these poems at any rate we have the most striking extant 
record of an important phase of thought. We have the strict 
materialistic synthesis clad in its most splendid colouring, and its 
most inexorable scorn of men. 

Growing out of this there is another phase of thought which also 
Mr. Swinburne has presented with singular fire. That is the resolve 
that even if there be no moral purpose already in the world, man 
shall put it there ; that even if all evolution be necessarily truncated, 
yet moral evolution, so long as our race lasts, there shall be; that 
even if man’s virtue be momentary, he shall act as though it were 
an eternal gain. This noble theme inspires the verses called ‘The 
Pilgrims,’ too familiar for long quotation here :— 


—lIs this so sweet that one were fain to follow ? 
Is this so sure where all men’s hopes are hollow, 
Even this your dream, that by much tribulation 
Ye shall make whole flawed hearts and bowed necks straight ? 
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—wNay, though our life were blind, our death were fruitless, 
Not therefore were the whole world’s high hope rootless ; 
But man to man, nation would turn to nation, 
And the old life live, and the old great word be great. 


Fine as this is, there is a vagueness about the offered promise 
which leaves the wisdom of the Pilgrims’ self-sacrifice open to mere 
than one criticism. For, on the one hand, Science looks coldly on the 
notion of interfering with our present well-being for the advantage 
of distant generations—preferring to remind us that we know so little 
of the conditions of life even a hundred years hence that, with the 
best intentions, it would be no easy matter to benefit anyone more 
remote than our grandchildren ; and, on the other hand, the gentle 
cynical philosophy which spoke through the mouth of M. Renan bids 
us note that, inasmuch as man’s whole existence may very possibly be 
the mauwvaise plaisanterie of some irresponsible Power, it will be 
judicious so to act as to be able at the worst to assure ourselves that 
we have never been completely taken in. 

Whatever, indeed, of wisdom rather than of cynicism this advice 
contains has been exemplified by Mr. Swinburne’s career; for he 
has given himself whole-hearted!y to an object which is neither 
selfish nor unworthy, and yet which is in some sense independent of 
what the universe may be or do. I need not say that I mean the 
Art of Poetry ; which for himself forms an adequate issue from these 
deeper perplexities, although it is ill adapted for mankind at large, 
since it absolutely requires the possession of genius. A world of 
amateur art is not in itself an ideal. 

Poetic imagination leads Mr, Swinburne, as is natural, to the 
expression of various other moods of mind, not necessarily consistent 
with the mood of ‘The Pilgrims.’ Thus the Lucretian satisfaction at 
liberation from the terrors of religion forms the theme of a beautiful 
roundel :— 


We have drunken of Lethe at last, we have eaten of lotus; 

What hurts it us here that sorrows arise and die ? 

We have said to the dream that caressed and the terror that smote us, 
Good-night and good-bye. 


Or sometimes he dwells simply upon the fact that we die, and 
that our loves perish with us; but dwells on it somehow as with an 
intelligence interested in noting that fact, rather than with a heart 
that feels it as inmost pain. 


Or they loved their life through, and then went whither ? 
And were one to the end—but what end who knows ? 

Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 

Shall the dead take thought for the dead to love them ? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 

They are loveless now as the grass above them, 

Or the wave. 
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I know not what in the easy brilliancy of these lines gives the 
impression that they are an imaginative description of the inhabitants 
of some other planet, or at least that Thalassius is as much concerned 
for his seaweed as for anything else. And of all Swinburne’s poems, 
perhaps the most wonderful, with melody farthest beyond the reach 
of any other still living man, is that ‘Garden of Proserpine,’ whose 
close represents in well-known words the deep life-weariness of men 
who have had enough of love. There is here far more than the 
Lucretian satisfaction in the thought that we shall sleep tranquilly 
through the hazardous future as we slept tranquilly through the raging 
past—ad confligendum venientibus undique Penis—when all the 
perils which menaced Rome were as nothing to us yet unborn. No, 
there is here a profounder renouncement of life ; there is the grim sus- 
picion which has stolen into many a heart, that we do in truth feel 
within us, as years go by, a mortality of spirit as well as flesh ; that 
the ‘ bower of unimagined flower and tree’ withers inevitably into a 
frozen barrenness from which no new life can spring :— 


And love, grown faint and fretful, 

With lips but half regretful 

Sighs, and with eyes forgetful 
Weeps that no loves endure. 


When we turn from Swinburne to William Morris we pass into a 
very different emotional clime. Similar as the two poets are in 
thoroughness of artistic culture and in width of learning, the personal 
temperaments which their poems reveal are in some sense comple- 
mentary. In Swinburne we have seen the vivid but detached intel- 
ligence rendering in turn with equal eloquence, and apparently with 
equal satisfaction, every attitude of mind which the known cosmic 
laws, construed strictly as against man’s hopes, can be shown to 
justify. In Morris we have a man equally hopeless indeed, but not 
equally indifferent to hope—steeped, rather, in all the delicate joys, 
the soft emotions, which make the charm of life, and feeling at every 
turn with sad discouragement the shadow and imminence of the 
End. He is above all things the poet of Love; but in his poems 
love is never without the note of yearning, the sense of an unseizable 
and fugitive joy :— 

Love is enough: while ye deemed him a-sleeping, 
There were signs of his coming and sounds of his feet ; 
His touch it was that would bring you to weeping, 
When the suwnmer was deepest and music most sweet : 
In his footsteps ye followed the day to its dying, 
Ye went forth by his gown-skirts the morning to meet: 
In his place on the beaten-down orchard-grass lying 
Of the sweet ways ye pondered yet left for life’s trying. 


We asked ourselves but now whether Liberty, which Swinburne 
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sang, could still be said to offer a permanent motive and object in 
life for the mass of mankind. To this question Morris has an un- 
expectedly definite answer. He desires, indeed, a reconstruction of 
society far more radical than the mere republican demands. He 
embarks with light heart on a task which one might have thought 
difficult enough to supply the world with unrealised ideals for a 
thousand years. Yet he believes that this socialistic reconstruction 
will be effected so rapidly that the problem as to the subsequent 
aims and occupations of mankind confronts us almost at once. And, 
as the stanza above quoted suggests, it is in Love that he finds the 
main, though not the only, interest of the happy and equalised race 
to be. 

Now we may certainly say that just as Liberty represents the 
next stage of human progress after Peace and Plenty, so does Love 
represent the next stage beyond Liberty. When men have got 
their communities arranged to their mind, they will find time—as 
a number of leisured persons find time already—to devote their 
main attention to such happiness as the relation between the sexes 
ean bring. But here, almost for the first time, the question of the 
unknown future begins to have a practical bearing on life. If love 
is at once brought thus into prominence and also deprived of all 
beyond its earthly fruition, is there not a fear lest it should either 
sink into mere animal passion or lose its tranquillity in yearning 
pain? Morris has treated this question in two ways; answering it 
generally in the sadder tone, and as though from actual experience ; 
but once with resolute cheerfulness, in a polemical composition. Let 
us take this latter first. 

It is sometimes urged as an advantage attending the loss of 
belief in a future life that those who count this life as all are more 
eager to make their fellow-men happy in it. Without further 
assenting to this view, we may admit that Morris’s belief in earth 
as the only possible Paradise has helped to drive him, by the most 
generous road, into a socialism where we may watch him tossing 
between various Scylle and Charybdes with which we are not here 
concerned. What now interests us is the delightful romance in 
which he has described earthly life led happily, with no thought of 
life beyond. What to retain, what to relinquish, has here been care- 
fully thought out. Religion and philosophy disappear altogether ; 
science and poetry are in the background; but we are left with the 
decorative arts, open-air exercise, and an abundance of beautiful and 
innocent girls. The future of the human race, in short, is to be a 
‘kind of affectionate picnic. 

I know not, indeed, how the given problem could have been mure 
attractively solved. But how long will life last thus, 4 la Rousseau ? 
Will the haymaking lovers go on haymaking for countless generations 
and still keep their emotions at precisely the right temperature ? 
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Dangers of one kind need no insistence ; and as for troubles in @ 
higher air, it may be noted that nothing in ‘ News from Nowhere’ 
strikes a truer note than the author’s yearning regret at severance 
from his bewitching heroine—the daughter of a world tobe. He 
feels that in order to live her life he must himself be changed; and 
although he speaks of the needed change as if it were but a forget- 
ting of pain and sorrow, a re-entry into Eden,—yet when we compare 
his picture of that ideal life with his or any active man’s life here and 
now, we feel that there will be more loss than gain; and that the 
fuller pleasure cannot compensate for the absence of moral evolution. 

That old and just gravamen against almost all theological 
paradises—that they provide for joy but not for progress—holds 
good of Morris’s many imagined paradises as well. They are abodes 
of unchanging bliss, dimly felt to be in themselves unsatisfactory, 
though attractive in comparison with the briefer pleasures which 
man’s common life affords. If they are to be enjoyed without satiety, 
there must, as in ‘ Ogier the Dane,’ be a transformation of personality, 
a forgetfulness of the heroic deeds and strenuous joys of earth. Yet, 
on the other hand, these strenuous joys are never felt to have any 
clear advantage over the amorous paradises, on account of their 
hazardous shortness. Orpheus gains no victory in argument over the 
Sirens; whose invitations would be irresistible if there were not so 
much reason to suspect their good faith. And in the‘ Hill of Venus,’ 
that most terrible of all pictures of remorseful satiety, a Christian 
hope has to be invoked in order that there may seem to be any other 
alternative than endless loathing or endless death. 

Perhaps, indeed, the fact may be that man is not constructed for 
flawless happiness, but for moral evolution. Few passages in Morris 
are more affecting than those in which the Wanderers, who have 
failed to find the Acre of the Undying, express at once their half-shame 
at having undertaken that quest, and their regret that it has been all 
in vain. Inthe lines in which their poet pleads their excuse, he 
manages to remind the reader of many valid reasons which impel to 
that bootless desire :— 


Ah, doubt and fear they well might have indeed. 
Cry out upon them, ye who have no need 

Of life, to right the blindness and the wrong! 
Think scorn of these, ye who are made so strong 
That with no good-night ye can loose the hand 
That led you erst thro’ Love’s sweet flowery land! 
Laugh, ye whose eyes are piercing to behold 
What makes the silver seas and skies of gold! 
Pass by in haste, ye folk, who day by day 

‘Win all desires that lie upon your way! 


It is from no lack of sympathy with heroism that Morris has 
tarried in this world of soft regrets. Seldom has heroic passion, god- 
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like endeavour, been so painted as in that scene between Sigurd and 
Brynhild on the summit of Hind-fell :-— 


And where on the wings of his hope is the spirit of Sigurd borne ? 


But all that triumphant adventure rests in the last resort on the 
existence of Odin and his halls of gold; Odin, seen sometimes in 
visible form, and encouraging the younger heroes with memory of 
their sires, whose valour reaps now its high reward :— 


For on earth they thought of my threshold, and the gifts I have to give, 
Nor prayed for a little longer, and a little longer to live. 


It is the privilege of poetry thus ‘simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate ’ that the singer can reveal himself without self-consciousness, 
and utter without loss of dignity the inward softness of the strong. 
Who has dwelt longer than this robust and manly worker in that 
sunlit mist of yearning which hangs suspended above the watershed 
of joy and pain? Who has breathed more intimately the last for- 
lornness, and such an inward cry as oftenest is only guessed in a 
tear ? 

Come down, O love, may not our hands still meet, 
Since still we live to-day, forgetting June, 
Forgetting May, deeming October sweet— 

—O hearken, hearken! through the afternoon, 

The grey tower sings a strange old tinkling tune ! 
Sweet, sweet and sad, the failing year’s last breath, 
Too satiate of life to strive with death. 


And we too—will it not be soft and kind, 

That rest from life, from patience and from pain, 

That rest from bliss we know not when we find, 

That rest from Love which ne’er the end can gain ?— 
—Hark, how the tune swells, that erewhile did wane ! 
Look up, love! ah, cling close and never move! 

How can I have enough of life and love ? 


If in these October stanzas we have the last fruitless attempt at 
resignation, in the poem which preludes to November we have a 
mood more dreadful still. We have the recognition that the Cosmos 
has no true place for man ; we have that underlying aspect of Nature 
which, once seized, is no less than appalling ; when the familar garden 
seems alien and terrible as a gulf in the Milky Way; and, nakedly 
confronted with the everlasting universe, man that must die feels 
more than the bitterness of death :— 


Look out upon the real world, where the moon, 
Half-way *twixt root and crown of these high trees, 
Turns the dead midnight into dreamy noon, 

Silent and full of wonders, for the breeze 

Died at the sunset, and no images, 

No hopes of day, are left in sky or heart ;— 

Is it not fair, and of most wondrous worth ? 
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Yea, I have looked and seen November there ; 

The changeless seal of change it seemed to be, 

Fair death of things that, living once, were fair, 
Bright sign of loneliness too great for me, 

Strange image of the dread eternity, 

In whose void patience how can these have part, 
These outstretched feverish hands, this restless heart ? 


We have traced in the work of these two poets almost every mood 
of feeling possible to high-minded men under the shadow of an in- 
evitable doom. There has been courage, and there has been calm ; 
there has been the solemn sadness of impossible resignation, and that 
imperious cry for Life! more Life! which is the very voice of the 
human heart. Is this then all? and must poets in every age be 
content to renew the old desiring, and to fall back baffled from the 
same impalpable wall of gloom ? 

There are still those among us who will answer, Nay. There are 
still those who, while accepting to the full the methods and the results 
of Science, will not yet surrender the ancient hopes of our race. And 
we shall point out that these poets, while strictly within their rights 
in assuming nothing which Science has not sanctioned, have yet 
omitted from their purview no trifling part of human thought, 
belief, and emotion. They have taken no heed of the traditions, the 
instincts, the phenomena, which have led men to believe in another 
world mixed with ours. They have ignored what the still greater 
poet to whom we now come has called 


the silent Word 
Of that world-prophet in the heart of man. 


We shall not let our case go thus by default. We shall urge that 
although the cosmic laws now known are neutral,—for that they are 
adverse we certainly shall not admit,—it is most certain that there 
are still cosmic laws unknown, and that of these there may well be 
some one within range of discovery which may govern more directly 
the region in which these problems lie. We shall do well, therefore, 
to consider whether there be any primary belief held in common by 
all religions ; and, if so, whether that belief is capable of being ex- 
pressed in aform in which it might conceivably be proved by Science 
to be a cosmical law—a fourth law lying at the root of Psychology 
as those other laws at the root of Physics and Biology. If we can do 
this we shall at least know where we are and what we have to aim at ; 
and the controversy, which is now too often like a fight between a 
dog and a fish,—between the subjective instincts which glide in the 
ocean and the objective facts which bark on the shore,—may be 
conducted in something more resembling a common element. 

It is plain that the thesis upon which we are to combine must 
in some way express our belief in a spiritual world. But it will not 
be enough to affirm the co-existence of such a world with our own ; 
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for mere co-existence will be incapable of proof. Nor, on the other 
hand, must we call upon mankind to believe that the two worlds are 
in reality one, or that the material world is shadow and illusion, and 
the spiritual world real alone. This, again, is a dogma beyond the 
possible reach of experiment. Let us take a middle term, and speak 
of the interaction or interpenetration of the two worlds. If we 
believe that a spiritual world has in any way been manifested to man- 
kind, we must suppose that mankind has in some way been percep- 
tible to that world as well. There will therefore have been interaction 
between the two. Or the word interpenetration will include both 
any manifest interaction, and also those vaguer intimations ‘ of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused’’ which we cannot afford to despise, 
although we must not put them forward as evidence for a possibly 
demonstrable cosmic law. 

It is on the ground, then, of their association with this assumed 
fourth cosmic law of interpenetrating worlds that I would claim both 
for Wordsworth and for Tennyson a commanding place among the 
teachers of this century. I do not, of course, claim a scientific emi- 
nence for poets, one of whom was ignorantly hostile to Science, while 
the other, although neither hostile nor ignorant, wrote no memoirs 
and made no experiments. But certain truths ultimately provable 
by science may be in the first instance attained by other than 
scientific methods. They may rise into consciousness, as I have 
elsewhere tried to show,’ in some sense ready-made, and accompanied 
with no logical perception of the processes which, deep in our being, 
may have been used to reach them. The‘ genius’ shown in discovery 
or in creative art may be defined as ‘an uprush of subliminal faculty,’ 
and the rapt absorption of a Newton, the waking dream of a Raphael, 
the inward audition of a Mozart, do but represent the same process 
occurring in different regions of thought and emotion. The mystic 
claims a like inspiration ; but since we have no canons by which to test 
the validity of the message which he brings us, we do well for the 
most part to set mystic messages aside altogether. But nevertheless 
just as Faraday, by making many provably true divinations in the 
physical universe, secured mankind’s attention for certain divinations 
which he could not prove; so also may a great poet, by manifestly 
fruitful inspirations in his own special art, claim our attention for 
alleged inspirations in a field where our critical tests can no longer 
follow him. The fact that fools have rushed in is not in itself a reason 
for angels to fear to tread. High art is based upon unprovable in- 
tuitions; and of all arts it is Poetry whose intuitions take the 
brightest glow, and best illumine the mystery without us from the 
mystery within. 

Few poets, indeed, in any age have thus deserved the name of 


2 «The Mechanism of Genius,’ Proceedings of the Society for — Research 
(Tziibner), part xxii. 
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prophet ; to fewer still ought we to grant it in such an age as our own. 
For we shall need to be assured that the prophet’s convictions come 
neither from tradition nor from temperament; that he is not buoyed 
up by mere personal gladness, nor heedless of the stern rejoinders 
which Science has made to many a facile hope. It is well that 
Tennyson should have shown at every stage his readiness for stern 
self-questioning, for the facing of naked truth; it is well that the 
‘empyreal heights of thought’ of ‘In Memoriam,’ xciv., should have 
been followed by the grim alternatives of cxix.—‘I trust I have not 
wasted breath ; ’—that the mystical glory of ‘ The Voice and the Peak’ 
should have left him still capable of shuddering with the nightmare 
of a godless world in his incomparable ‘ Despair.’ For thus we discern 
him as a spirit which has scaled from abyss to summit the whole 
ascension open to incarnate man ; one who from deep discouragement, 
from melancholy isolation, has slowly climbed the ‘ Mount of Vision,” 
and has uttered thence his auguries, meet for the wise to hear. 

Well also that, like his own Akbar promulgating ‘ the Divine Faith,’ 
he has infused the least possible of the special or the transitory into 
his appeal for eternal things. For it is in very truth the desideriwm 
orbis catholict which our prophet’s voice must meet ; with some such 
authoritative inauguration and prophetic heralding as has ushered in 
each great successive expansion of the conceptions and ideals of men. 

I know not how soon Science may sanction the prophet’s hope ;— 
Science which after her first flush of all-conquering achievement begins 
to realise anew that ‘A thousand things are hidden still, And not a 
hundred known.’ But in an epoch of transition and bewilderment great 
souls make the surest harbourage ; and even as for the storm-tost phi- 
losopher early in this century the best haven lay in the poems of Words- 
worth, so now in the poems of Tennyson lies the best haven for men far 
more numerous and in far worse straits, at our troubled century’s close. 

I have placed Wordsworth and Tennyson together as realising 
with extraordinary intuition, promulgating with commanding genius, 
the interpenetration of the spiritual and the material worlds. But 
between Wordsworth’s poems and the more significant of Tennyson’s 
Darwin had given ‘ the holding turn’ to man’s growing belief in the 
Law of Evolution. And it was the influence, however indirect, of 
this third law of the Cosmos which enabled the later Laureate to en- 
rich and deepen his predecessor's conception of the fourth. To 
Wordsworth the sense of the soul in Nature was in itself an all-suffic- 
ing joy. He felt it, and he was at peace. But with Tennyson the 
fourth law at once completes the third, and is confirmed by it. For 
with the affirmation of a spiritual universe he links a claim for moral 
evolution. 

The one conception, of course, does not necessarily imply the 
other. If worlds interpenetrate they do not interpenetrate for the 
special benefit of man. Their interaction must be a great structural 
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fact in the Cosmos, a fundamental reality reaching backward through- 
out an immeasurable past. Existing before man was thought of, it 
may exist now with no thought for man. 

But, on the other hand, here we have a new possibility which 
alone will explain the perturbations and complete the lacune of the 
older generalisation. If man is now interacting with a spiritual 
world, he may act and advance in that world, for aught we know, for 
ever; and in that case Evolution may be no longer a partial and trun- 
cated, but a universal and endless law. ‘What hurts it us here if 
planets arise and die?’ What need we care for the shrinking sun, 
the squandered energy, the omen of the moon’s frozen peace? If 
man’s soul grow for ever, it matters no more how many solar 
systems she wears out than how many coats. 

Nevertheless, to correspond with this expansion without us, there 
must be an expansion within. If man is to march with the Cosmos, 
it must be progress and not joy which is his goal. Thus alone can we 
rally to the standard of Life all that is bravest and most generous, as 
well as all that is most native and ineradicable in the human heart. 


Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea— 
Glory of virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory she: 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


The wages of sin is death: if the wages of virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seat of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 


Ldrriyé § aitHh wav’ éxsiv’ érépreyev. This cry is the trumpet- 
call of man’s true salvation; the summons to no houri-haunted 
paradise, no passionless contemplation, no monotony of prayer and 
praise ; but to endless advance by endless effort, and, if need be, by 
endless pain. Still shall be asked, amid vaster alternatives, the stern 
question of Cato :— 


utrumne secundis 
An magis adversis staret Romana propago ? 


Still shall cause produce effect; still shall all that is be trans- 
muted and not destroyed. Let no man trust to an instant deliver- 
ance, nor dream of anage-long peace. For thus our modern thought 
has risen at last to the height of the solitary Plotinus; who, when 
he was told that the shade of Hercules in the meadow of asphodel 
rejoiced in the great deeds that he had done, replied that the shade 
of Hercules might boast thus to shades ; but that the true Hercules 
accounted all past deeds as nought, ‘being transported into a more 
sacred place, and strenuously engaging, even above his strength, in 
those contests in which the wise engage.’ 
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Is not this, at last and undoubtedly, the true hope and ideal of 
man? Is not all well, if to this end the cosmic laws be working, and 
‘ate’s tangled web be spun? Prospects vast as these cannot be 
provable, nay, cannot be truly definable nor clearly imaginable by 
man. But that, which for us is the vital point,—the actual fact of 
the interaction of material and spiritual worlds,—this surely, as I have 
already hinted, ought to be ultimately capable of demonstration. 
The human end to the chain can at least be investigated, the human 
sensitivity tested, the human testimony weighed. On this topic I 
shall not here dwell at length. It may suffice to say that there are 
those who, however imperfectly, are endeavouring to perform this 
plain duty; and that to these men Lord Tennyson, almost from the 
inception of their task, gave the support of his name. Neither shall 
I attempt to assemble the passages, some of them quoted in my 
previous article, from which the grounds of this sympathy may be 
more or less plainly inferred. But I will remind the reader that for 
any estimation of Tennyson’s final opinions, the later poems are, of 
course, the most significant. In his last years there was inequality 
of poetic merit,—an inequality which admitted nevertheless of more 
than one masterpiece ;—but there was no decline in intellectual grasp 
and power. Nay, I think that all will some day recognise that there was 
even a lifelong gain in wisdom; a lifelong maintenance of that posi- 
tion, in sympathy with and yet in advance of his time, which was first 


manifest when ‘ In Memoriam ’—now so intelligible and so orthodox— 
perplexed as well as charmed the reading public of its earlier day. 
From ‘The Ancient Sage,’ which (with the fully concordant 
‘ Akbar’s Dream’) approaches perhaps as nearly as any of the poet’s 
works to a personal creed or testament, comes the passage which I have 
prefixed as motto to this paper ; and also this other passage, treating of 
the possible development of powers as yet unrecognised in man :— 


My son, the world is dark with griefs and graves, 
So dark, that men cry out against the Heavens. 
Who knows but that the darkness is in man? 
The doors of Night may be the gates of Light ; 
For wert thou born or blind or deaf, and then 
Suddenly healed, how wouldst thou glory in all 
The splendours and the voices of the world ! 
And we, the poor earth’s dying race, and yet 
No phantoms, watching from a phantom shore, 
Await the last and largest sense, to make 

The phantom walls of this illusion fade, 

And show us that the world is wholly fair. 


The volumes, called Demeter and other Poems and The Death of 
none, published since my former paper, contain some very definite 
indications of the poet’s later views. 'We must remember that it was 
his habit to scatter pregnant sayings in unexpected places ; and that 
his sincerity and scrupulosity of style allow us to dwell with confidence 
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on his briefest expressions. Compare, then, with a well-known pass- 
age in ‘ Aylmer’s Field,’ these lines from ‘ Demeter : ’— 


Last as the likeness of a dying man, 
Without his knowledge, from him flits to warn 
A far-off friendship that he comes no more. 


And observe, in ‘ Happy,’ the poet’s anticipation of the full evolu- 
tion of this faculty of direct communication in the spiritual world :— 


When we shall stand transfigured, like Christ on Hermon hill, 
And moving each to music, soul in soul and light in light, 
Shall flash thro’ one another in a moment as we will. 


Consider, too, all that is implied in the following passage from ‘ The 
Ring ;’ a poem quasi-dramatic in form, but in which the principal 
speaker, apart from the actual story, seems a mere vehicle for reflec- 
tions not obviously other than Tennyson’s own :-— 


The Ghost in Man, the Ghost that once was Man, 
But cannot wholly free itself from Man, 

Are calling to each other thro’ a dawn 

Stranger than earth has ever seen; the veil 

Is rending, and the Voices of the day 

Are heard across the Voices of the dark. 

No sudden heaven, nor sudden hell, for man, 

But thro’ the Will of One who knows and rules— 
And utter knowledge is but utter love— 

Xonian Evolution, swift or slow, 

Thro’ all the Spheres—an ever opening height, 
An ever lessening earth, 


The conception of endless progress with which this passage con- 
cludes is resumed in a form characteristic enough of the bard’s 
personality in the lines ‘ By an Evolutionist :’— 

The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man, 
And the man said, ‘Am I your debtor ?’ 


And the Lord—‘ Not yet: but make it as clean as you can, 
And then I will let you a better.’ 


I have climb’d to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a field in the Past, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a low desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a height that is higher. 


Here surely is the answer to that despair of man’s moral vitality 
which ‘ weeps that no loves endure ;’ to that gran rijiuto of Life and 
Progress which craves only ‘the sleep eternal in an eternal night.’ 
‘Eld and Death’ have not hushed at least this song; but from the 
great old age of this grave and meditative man his trumpet-call 
sounds ever more solemnly triumphant; and Death, whose ‘truer 
name is Onward,’ is discerned auspicious and anear. The lesson of 
Evolution, as this Evolutionist delivers it to us, is ‘Lay hold on 
Life! For Life the Universe is making; help thou that Life to be!’ 
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The final purpose, indeed, which we may thus subserve, lies far beyond 
the grasp of men. But while we still subserve it—through stress, per- 
chance, and strenuous pain—how easily may those ancient longings of 
the human spirit find their fulfilment by the way! That joy of the 
poet in Nature, that exultation in the stormy or shining universe ; 
where is its limit now? And as for the heart’s deeper needs, all 
that the ‘idle singer’ sang in our empty day ;—shall not the lovers 
learn, in Plato’s words, ‘ what it was that they had so long been desir- 
ing,’ and perceive why through earth’s close caresses those loved ones 
seemed still so far, and their impalpable tokens of amity were more 
thrilling than any cruder joy? Shall they not recognise that no 
terrene Matter or Energy, but Love itself is the imperishable of that 
higher world;—so that earth’s brief encounter with some spirit, 
quickly dear, may be the precursory omen of a far-off espousal, or 
the unconscious recognition of fond long-severed souls? Shall they 
not find that the lifelong loyalty to the touch of a vanished hand has 
been no vain or one-sided offering of the heart ; but that the affec- 
tion has been stablished by an unseen companionship, and that the 
Beloved has answered all? Jd cinerem et Manis credo curare 
sepultos. 

And what of ‘the Nameless of the hundred names’? Does our 
conception of infinite interpenetration, infinite evolution, infinite 
unity, raise us to clearer vision of that ‘whole world-self and all-in- 
all’? 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains— 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns? ... 

Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. . . . 


And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see ; 
But if we could see and hear, this Vision—were it not He? 


In every age the Poet has looked round him on the universe, and 
spokesmen of our race have set down in solemn language the im- 
press left upon the soul. First of all come Homer's lines, majestic, 
unsurpassable ; forging the very art of poetry with the same Titan 
strokes as Achilles’ shield :— 


Ev pev yaiay érevgé’, év 8 ovpavor, év d€ Oddaccay, 
; a , , > 
Hedtov axdpavra ceAnvny te wAnOovcavt’— 


But these lines and those that follow have no philosophy behind 
them. They are a naked triumphant inventory of ‘the whole world 
and creatures of God.’ 

And then, as the Ionian youth begins to decline into questioning 
sadness, we have that catalogue of the disenchanted Menander— 
Menander, who held that man most blest of all, 


"Ootts Oewpnoas ddimws, Mappévor, 
Ta ceuva trait’, drndOev, dbev iOev, Taxt— 
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who having looked once upon these glorious objects, this spectacle of 
sun and night and sea, should then pass satisfied and swiftly from a 
life which had nought else so reverend to show. 

And next comes Virgil’s monumental enumeration :— 


Principio czelum ac terras camposque liquentis, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque astra,— 


and those succeeding lines which have become the Roman charter of 
a spiritual world, the epigraph writ across the heavens to testify that 
there is a Mind in the universe, a Soul within the sum of things. And, 
lastly, we have Tennyson penetrating to a still profounder identifica- 
tion ; to the sense that what we have held far off and future, that verily 
is here and now ; and that what is in truth the Nameless, that is our 
world and we; ‘for we here are in God’s bosom, a land unknown.’ 

All men mourn the poet. But those of us who cling to the 
spiritual aspect of the universe have more than a great poet to mourn. 
We have lost our head and our chief; the one man, surely, in all the 
world to-day, who from a towering eminence which none could 
question affirmed the realities which to us are all. For him we may 
repeat Lucretius’ homage to the sage and poet whom that other 
island ‘ bore within her three-cornered shores ;’—that Sicily, 


Que cum magna modis multis miranda videtur 
Gentibus humanis regio, visendaque fertur, 
tebus opima bonis, multa munita virum vi,— 
Nil tamen hoc habuisse viro preclarius in se, 
Nec sanctum magis et mirum carumque videtur. 


Our island too ‘in many ways is marvellous, and such as folk 
come far to see ; laden she is with riches and guarded with great force 
of men ; yet seems she to have held within her borders nothing than 
this man more glorious, nothing more holy, wonderful, and dear.’ 


FREDERIC W. H. Myers. 
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URMI: A POISONED QUEEN 


(4 TRUE STORY) 


Five p.m. and Saturday. Without, a cold wet mist, a grey sky, dirty 
streets: within, the curtains drawn, the cosiest of lounges, the softest 
of cushions, the fire crackling merrily, the kettle hissing gently—how 
nice it was to be warm, and sleepy! .. . 

Presto! They don’t think long about things here. A moment 
ago that lovely red ball nestled confidingly between the peaks of those 
moss-covered mountains ; now it has dropped, disappeared, gone to 
rest, leaving only its glorious curtains for us to look upon. Or is this. 
the entrance to the palace of some deity—into whose presence- 
chamber the sun has just been ushered? The strong mountains are 
sentinel, and the stars in motion have played the royal anthem. 

All here is in darkness, save for that reflection from the west. . . . 
Softly, our way is through that wooded forest, under those great 
strong trees that embrace each other in their solitariness, past the 
quiet lake, inside the gates. Another palace—large gardens, cool 
deep verandahs, marble halls, tall statues. Quick! Tarry not— 
through the courtyard. What is that? Only the sacred Tulsi in 
its accustomed place. Grave men in red guard the buildings. 
Pass them by, they question not. Atlast! A low dark room—there, 
in that corner, on the bed. Hush! a moan—she is in pain—step 
gently. Poor thing! Small and sad and beautiful! What eyes! 
What hair! What jewels! What lovely clinging saffron silk! Who 
hurt her? Her small hands are clenched—she beats her forehead— 
she calls on‘ Krishna,’ Nowshe rises—listen! she speaks. ‘ Bukku, 
come near me. Are the women there? Send them away. I want 
you—only you. Listen, Bukku; there is not much time. What 
means this sickness? Is it death? Feel my hands, they burn. My 
head—it’s like a hot stone lying out in an April sun. I will not live 
the night. What say you ?’ 

‘Hush! Light of my eyes! My child—my flower, my tender 
lotus bud! That will not be, that must not be. Your father is 
measuring the ground on a long pilgrimage to Benares. You will 
recover. Have you your amulet? Take hold of it; and see here’s a 
new charm. My grandmother learnt it of a Fakeer and taught it me. 
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{t cured the good Akbar once when he laydying. The little Goolam 
went up to the hills this morning and brought me the healing herb 
from a far-distant spot. See, too, my bracelets—they are with the 
priests ; they will appease the gods. They were good gold. Nay! 
my beautiful, you will live many years. My treasure! My precious 
stone, the worst is past.’ 

‘No! Bukku, you are kind, you love me. You are the only true 
creature I have beside me. ll else are false, and mean meill. They 
are like the hooded cobra, they sting me in the grass. O Bukku! 
I have not loved this royal state. And they love me not here. 
Would I were home again, on the cool soft banks of my own river. 
Remember you, Bukku, how the lotus floated on the water, and the 
plaintain trees spread their green shade over our heads? And my 
father—my dear kind father—how I read with him, seated on his 
knee, stories of early times when the world was young; and of the 
beautiful Sakuntalla, and the poor Nur Jehan; and those verses 
of Kalidas, when he read them to me—it was like the little summer 
brook playing with the pebbles—so pleasing to my ear. . . . It’s all 
over now. He will miss me, my poor old father And perhaps He, 
my lord, whom I may not name, perhaps he will sigh for me, and say 
“‘ She was young, and the gods made her beautiful, and—she is dead.” 
And he will be just a little grieved, and bid them play sad music, and 
feed poor Brahmins in my name. . . . Then, he will go out and hunt 
or shoot, or sit with his councillors and forget me quite. I’ve loved 
him, Bukku. He was good to me, and strong and wise and kind ; and 
when I talked to him of my early days and pastimes, and the things 
i loved, he smiled and said—* It is not so with all my other wives ; 
they know not what to talk about, they have not read your favourite 
books; they cannot read; they care not what transpires in other 
lands ; they ask me for new jewels and prettier clothes; and look 
modest, and sometimes beautiful; and that is all; but you.” ... 
And once he praised my wisdom, and said he would I shared his 
throne with him. See! keep you this letter; when they lift me on 
the bier, and bear me to the burning ground, and put the torch to 
these cold limbs, go to him, put that in his hand. It’s not writ 
long ; just one line—he will know and understand. . . . And now, 
Bukku, quick! The child! My strength is failing! Bring him to me: 
nearer : lift him up. How beautiful he is! His eyes howlarge! how 
dark ! how deep! I feel Iam looking into a well of light, of sunshine, of 
clear cool water ! His small round arms, how soft they are! He smiles! 
poor child: he wants me, and I go whence I return not, unless per- 

chance as some small reptile, or a tree or flower. I would it were a 
flower, and that I grew where he would touch me, and feel my petals, 

and say “I like that flower, it is as pure and fragile as my little 

Urmi.” . . . But when I’m gone, take the child, carry it hence. 

They mean it harm. You have nursed me—nurse it: but hide it— 

VoL. XXXITI—No. 191 I 
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hide it safe from them—/from Afzul. My father will pay you, and 
will see to its future. Now while it is young and helpless you must 
love it and care for it. Tell it of me and of its father . . . but let them 
here think that it is dead. You know what to do; some poor baby 
you will purchase in the market will have a prince’s end. . . . I will 
tell you all, Bukkw; you shall tell my father. Tell him how they 
hated me here. You remember when I came how they looked at me 
and shook their heads, and said a “‘ God forbid” because I read and 
wrote. And when the king, our lord, favoured me above them all, 
and sought my presence, and listened to my words, I heard them 
whisper. ‘“ Bold minx !” they said, “ Child of the Evil One : she knows 
what it does not beseem women to know, for she reads and writes as 
if she were some common clerk. And when she talks to him, she 
lifts her eyes and looks upon his face. How know we that in her 
distant home she did not break her Purdah? We hear her father 
taught her many things which he learnt of the Feringhee.’ . . . And 
my women who loved me they turned against me. All but you, Bukku, 
whom they did not dare to touch; but they kept you from me, know- 
ing you loved me. I was wretched, and wrote my father word they 
all looked coldly on me. He said, “ Try gifts, try gold and jewels.” 
They took them—but it made no change: and I would I’d never left 
him—but for the king whom I loved—yet him I seldom saw. After 
the boy came, things were worse. Lying ill, here one day behind 
this heavy curtain, I heard them talk, and Afzwl was with them, and 
he said ‘ Would the king had hearkened to my words, and taken to 
wife the bride whom I had chosen. With this one, I have had no 
commission ; and she is the child of the Evil One ; see how she has 
bewitched the king: he praises her looks, and her learning, and her 
ways, and now there is an heir, his regard for her is grown tenfold. 
We must vemove her, and the boy. Say the word: it shall be done !” 
And then, Bukku, his mother, whom I tried to love as my own, said 
‘You know your work: do it: I give you leave: she has come 
between my son and me!” And Afzul—how he looked! I saw his 
eye gleam and he swore an oath by his father’s head. He is a fear- 
ful man. Shield my boy from him, let him not see his face: it 
would haunt his baby days—it would make a stain on his mind. Oh! 
would I were here to protect him—but what power would I have ? 
It would be worse. Yow will care for him, Bukku—you and my 
father. The king—he cannot: he must think him dead. 

‘You see that... Afewl...did.... his work... 

‘ What is this, Bukku—is it ... death? ... 

‘My eyes grow dim. Callon Krishna. I am falling—hold my 
hand. . . . The lord, my king—would he were here! . . . My love! 
I have loved you much: love me a little.’ 

. .. Through the open door streamed in the moonlight and kissed 
the lovely figure as it lay—from the hills came the weird bark of the 
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jackals—an owl shrieked in the mango grove... . What is that 
death wail? They know then that all is over. Is it well with them 
in the agent’s sanctum—in the Zenana—in the servants’ courtyard— 
in the king’s chamber ? 


Seven p.M. The fire is low. Iam cold: was it only a dream ? 
Alas! would it were! It was the wail of some poor child in a London 
street, a London street—and it wakened the memory of other sad 
things in far distant climes across the seas. . . . Poor Urmi! 


CORNELIA SORABJI. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SILVER QUESTION AND INDIA 


WHILE these pages are being printed, the proceedings of the Brussels 
Monetary Conference have come to an end, and, as was anticipated 
from the first, without any definite agreement or conclusion being 
arrived at. Indirectly indeed the meeting will not be without use ; 
it has drawn further attention to Bimetallism, and nothing but 
good can come from the intelligent discussion of that subject. The 
inertia due to prejudice, indifference, and ignorance will take long to 
overcome; in every task which he undertakes the reformer has 
always these difficulties to encounter; and looking back on the 
history of all past social and political movements, and observing how 
the path of every reform has been strewn by the same obstructions, 
the supporters of bimetallism have no cause for despondency. The 
doctrine is making way as quickly as can fairly be expected. Of the 
two classes to be reckoned with in such cases—the persons who under- 
stand the subject, and those who do not—the former have now 
become bimetallists. This assertion hardly needs to be qualified 
because it happens that one or two able men still hold to the fallacies 
of their younger days. Allowances must always be made for the 
position of those who, having long been looked up to as guides and 
leaders of thought in any branch of science, find it difficult to recog- 
nise the fact that their teaching has been superseded by newer and 
truer doctrines. The same thing happened long ago at Ephesus, and 
again in regard to the discovery of the motion of the earth, of the law 
of gravitation, and every other great advance in scientific knowledge. 
When therefore Mr. Giffen talks about the ‘bimetallist craze,’ and 
Sir Rivers Wilson solemnly announces to the Brussels Conference on 
behalf of himself and his colleague, Sir Charles Fremantle, that ‘ our 
faith is that of the school of monometallism pure and simple,’ we are 
reminded of the declaration of Dr. Diafoirus in the Malade Imagi- 
naire on behalf of his son Thomas, that ‘he is blindly attached to the 
opinions of our forefathers, and will have nothing to say to the 
pretended discoveries of our own age touching the circulation of the 
blood, and other stuff of that sort.’ 

Nor is it surprising that the press generally should be behind 
instead of in advance of public opinion in this matter; this also is in 
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accord with the experience furnished by reforms in the past. But 
the press has certainly been badly served in this particular line; the 
city articles of the daily papers, as Professor Foxwell lately observed, 
being apparently for the most part written by gentlemen whose 
range of ideas does not reach beyond the next settling day. Perhaps 
the Daily News offers the most glaring example how a matter of this 
sort should not be treated, in its article on Mr. Balfour’s Manchester 
speech on Bimetallism of the 27th of October which appeared on the 
following morning. The writer evidently knows nothing whatever 
of the subject about which he is writing, so expends himself in feeble 
efforts to be funny and to give a party turn to what is in no respects 
a matter of politics as generally understood. Pitched in somewhat 
the same key is a contribution to the discussion by a writer in the 
Investors’ Review for November last. The writer gives at the outset 
an illustration of his capacity to deal with the subject by his would- 
be funny remarks on the bimetallic standard, from which it evidently 
does not occur to him that precisely the same kind of objection which 
he makes to that might be made to the foot or yard as a standard of 
measurement, namely, that no two men are of the same height. 
After exhibiting this grasp of definition our writer goes on to give us 
a taste of his reasoning powers by observing— 


But yet life is not all silver and gold. . . . Of these forces[the forces which 
govern international trade] gold and silver are two, but by no means the most potent 
two. They are instruments more than motive forces. Behind them lies the one 
great impelling power—human industry. To elevate two products of that industry 
—gold and silver dug out of the earth—and place them in a supreme position over 
all the other products is a mistake. 


These remarks remind me of a crazy drawing-master of my 
boyhood, who, when you asked him if your sketch needed 
another wash of colour, would take you by the arm and, pointing 
to the landscape, declaim: ‘Look at God’s light and shade; 
there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy.’ It appears not to occur to this writer that 
when you ask for a glass of beer you do not therefore predicate 
the non-utility of bread and beef as articles of food: that when 
you are discussing a question of currency, you may be supposed 
to take for granted the power of human industry and other forces 
which set trade in motion. That the writer is not better 
equipped with facts than arguments may be inferred from a state- 
ment at the end of his essay that ‘ the people of India, like those of all 
Oriental countries, have no conception of coin money as “a standard 
of value” such as we have in the West. In the bazaars of India pay- 
ments are made in the precious metals by weight . . . the coined 
silver rupee only circulates in virtue of its attribute as a medium for 
paying the taxes of the Government.’ This is as if we were to say : 
The people of England have no conception of coin money as a standard 
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ofmoney. The gold sovereign only circulates because it is accepted ag 
a medium of paying debts. 

The Times, which at one period of the discussion seemed to be 
coming round to the right way of thinking and to be about to take 
up its proper place as a leader of public opinion, is unfortunately still 
under the influence of the old ideas which it has so long contended 
for, when e.g. in an article on the 8th of December it expresses a 
doubt ‘ whether the nation will be prepared . . . to try to remedy 
one economic disaster [agricultural depression] by embarking upon 
an adventure which in the opinion of the most competent experts 
would in all probability precipitate a second calamity. Bimetallism, 
like protection, is an experiment which no amount of fair words will 
induce the public to try.’ The ‘competent experts’ referred to are 
presumably the city editors aforesaid. The public, no doubt, is not 
yet educated up to the point at which it is prepared to demand that 
the change shall be carried out, and the press has not yet begun to 
change sides; but the first step necessary in any movement of the 
kind has already been made when the leaders of opinion in all 
countries are already converted to bimetallism. The degree of pro- 
gress with the English public which has already been made is as 
remarkable as it is satisfactory considering the nature of the subject 
and the mass of confused reasoning with which the discussion has 
been overlaid. Bimetallists may feel confident that the general 
acceptance of their principles in the near future is as certain as any 
political event which has not yet happened. The practical question 
is how soon these results will be arrived at. 

It is very noticeable that the opponents of bimetallism when 
arguing against it do not seem to be conscious that they have to deal 
with two separate propositions : (1) whether bimetallism is practical ; 
(2) whether if practicable it is desirable. When dealing with the 
second proposition they appear to assume that they have disposed of 
the first. Now, the case for bimetallism in the abstract, as put by 
bimetallists, for example by Sir pavid Barbour, the Indian Finance 
Minister, in his book on the subject, has never been answered ; 
further, the Commission of 1888 on Gold and Silver, presided over by 
Lord Herschell, the members of which represented at the outset all 
shades of opinions on the subjggt and most of whom came to the dis- 
cussion with open minds, were unanimous in accepting the validity 
of the first proposition. They all agreed that universal bimetallism 
was practicable; where they differed was in admitting the expediency 
of its application to England. This last is the only question that 
remains for discussion, and the point which has to be brought home 

to the people of England is that bimetallism means a larger supply of 
coined money ; that the present depreciation of trade is largely due 
to a deficiency of currency as shown by the appreciation of gold and 
the low prices prevailing, and that the remedy for this state of things 
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_is available in bimetallism. To press this point is beyond the scope 
of the present paper; those who wish to have a clear exposition of 
the general theory we may refer in particular to the collected essays 
of the late Professor Cairnes. That lucid and powerful writer traces 
the connection between the gold discoveries in Australia and the pro- 
sperity that followed as a consequence in England, and the general 
proposition he established conclusively was this—that commercial 
prosperity follows upon rising prices, that is upon depreciation of the 
money which constitutes the currency of acountry. And the converse 
of this is equally true: the appreciation of the currency of a country 
with the accompanying fall of prices is necessarily followed by 
depression of trade and a decline of prosperity. The existing depres- 
sion might be remedied by bimetallism, which would bring about a 
depreciation of gold prices. The holders of gold securities, who now 
oppose the measure, believe that this would involve loss to them- 
selves ; but they omit to reckon with the loss which all classes must 
sustain, capitalists as well as labourers, by a depression of trade ; the 
only people who it is certain would lose directly by bimetallism are 
those who have permanent gold incomes, including salaried officials 
and annuitants of all classes; yet surely they also are concerned 
indirectly in the general prosperity of the country. 

This is the point to bring home to the people of England, that 
bimetallism offers a national remedy for present evils, and possibly 
still greater evils to come from a further scarcity of gold. Meanwhile, 
pending the education of the public mind up to this point, there re- 
mains to be dealt with the special and very pressing case of India and 
the Indian Government. The Indian currency being silver, the people 
of India should be gainers by silver becoming cheaper, just as the people 
of England are losers by gold becoming dearer, and prices should be 
rising in India just as they are falling in England. So far, indeed, 
silver prices in India have risen only slightly, which is easily accounted 
for when we consider the great mass of the currency already 
accumulated in that country, and the enormous population over which 
it is distributed. But the extent to which that rise has occurred may 
be taken to be an index of the benefit which has already occurred to 
India from cheap silver. It has also benefited in its foreign trade 
by the dear gold of Europe. It has to be observed indeed that the 
foreign trade of India is the only test of its prosperity which is 
usually employed in the discussion ; but the foreign trade of India is 
inconsiderable relatively to the internal trade which takes place 
among its three hundred millions of people. And, according to the 
principles established by Cairnes and others, this internal trade should 
and must have benefited by the fall of silver. And if the trade of 
India had alone to be considered, that country might be left to take 
care of itself. It is amusing to observe, by the way, the anxiety so 
often expressed lest India by introducing a gold currency should join 
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in the general scramble for the scarcer metal. Gold is the currency 
naturally suitable for some countries, we are told, while silver is the 
natural currency for others. Germany and Austro-Hungary and Italy 
may properly follow the example of England, and establish currencies 
in gold, but India should stick to silver, the only proper metal for her : 
as the elder sister says to her little brother at the nursery tea-table when 
she monopolises the jampot—‘ Jam is not good for little boys.’ The 
currency doctors are quite right in this respect ; gold is not good for 
India, the truth being that it is the gold-using countries which suffer 
by the appreciation of that metal, and they which have the supreme 
interest in the extension of the use of silver. But as regards India the 
matter cannot be considered only from the point of trade. The Indian 
finances also are critically involved in the case. The Indian Govern- 
ment occupies the singular position that while its revenues are raised 
in silver it has very large obligations in the way of gold payments. 
Altogether, for the interest on the debt raised in England for public 
purposes and for the guaranteed railways; for the cost of the British 
army serving in India, and for munitions of war and all the apparatus of 
a civilised Government, as well as for the pensions of its retired English 
servants, it has to provide for payments in England of about sixteen 
millions sterling a year. This obligation involves a charge on the 
Indian revenues which at the old par rate might be taken at ten 
times that number of rupees. When the exchange has fallen to 
ls. 3d. the fall involves an extra charge which can only be met by 
extra taxation of over ninety millions of rupees. With a further fall 
in exchange the further loss increases in an alarming ratio. The fall 
of one penny more means an additional charge of eighteen millions 
of rupees. The fall of threepence—that is, if the rupee fell to one 
shilling, and who shall say this is impossible or even unlikely ?— 
would create a charge of sixty-four millions of rupees. 

There is further an impending obligationZon the Indian Govern- 
ment to make some special provision for the members of its European 
services whose position has been so disastrously affected by the fall of 
the rupee. The cry for relief which now reaches us from India has 
been glibly spoken of here and there as a mere exhibition of selfish- 
ness, but it is the ery of men who see growing daily more certain the 
prospect of what does not come far short of absolute ruin. That the 
rupee, although depreciating in gold, will purchase as much rice and 
calico as before, does not make the condition less hard to bear. Not 
to say that a great part of the expenditure of the Englishman in 
India is of an obligatory kind, which has to be paid either directly 
or indirectly in gold, the largest claim on his purse is usually for the 
education of his children. In former days the Indian official could 
usually find an opening for his sons in some branch or other of the 
Indian service. For nominations to this class of employment he was 
rightly considered to have a preferential claim. For an exile without 
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interest at home, or the means of finding an opening for them in 
business, this was indeed almost the only way of placing them out in 
life. But this avenue of employment has been closed. Practically 
all appointments to Indian public service are now to be gained only 
by open competition, and for the Anglo-Indian the only way of pro- 
viding for his children is through these competitive examinations, 
involving a very expensive education, added to which, in the case of 
the Anglo-Indian, is the cost of finding for his children a home as well 
as aschool. The care of English children whose parents are in India 
is a well-known source of profit and subsistence to a large class of 
people in England. Family charges absorb therefore a much larger 
proportion of the income of persons in India that of the corresponding 
class at home, a proportion ever increasing with the fall of the rupee, 
and the difficulty of making both ends meet grows ever harder, while 
to save a provision for the future is now for all but a few of the 
most highly paid officials wellnigh impossible. Insurance becomes 
more and more costly. Savings shrink almost from month to month. 
It matters not as regards this shrinkage whether the savings be 
remitted to England for investment or whether they be invested 
in silver and the interest remitted. The money has to be got 
home somehow. The present state of things, when a large part 
of the savings already made have been lost in this fall of the rupee, 
and when further savings tend to be still more unprofitable, cannot 
but tend to recklessness in living, and apart from the equitable claim. 
which has come on the Indian Government to compensate their 
servants for the losses sustained by the general depreciation of salaries, 
they will be obliged to undertake some comprehensive measure for 
rehabilitating their position, if the public service is not to suffer 
degradation of character and efficiency. Whatever form the compensa- 
tion may take, it must involve a charge on the revenue, already so 
heavily burdened by the fall in exchange. 

If the matter were not so serious, many of the disquisitions on. 
the silver question would be simply amusing from the ingenuous 
avoidance by the writers of the most critical point at issue. One 
newspaper in the front rank not very long ago, after pronouncing 
against any State interference with the silver market, wound up with 
the sagacious remark that the only action necessary was for the 
Indian Government to revise its pecuniary relations with its servants 
in accordance with the altered value of silver relatively to gold. And 
the Statist, ina series of articles lately published on the subject, 
while expatiating on the benefits which it considers the trade—and 
by trade it means foreign trade—of India has gained by the fall of 
silver, and urges pursuance of the policy of laissez faire and to let 
silver find its proper level, whatever that may mean, contributes not 
one single idea to the problem how the financial position of the 
Government of India is to be maintained under the extraordinary 
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difficulty with which itis confronted. This, the paramount consider- 
ation in the case, these writers in their easy style pass wholly by. 
Yet, if the falling rupee is conducive to the prosperity of the Indian 
trader, and according to these writers a sixpenny rupee should 
bring a commercial millennium, a further fall means financial ruin 
to the Indian Government. Trade may benefit, but the people who 
make their money by trade, and who protest against any positive 
action, do not contribute to the taxes in proportion to their increas- 
ing prosperity. The bulk of the revenue is raised from a class whose 
interest in trade is indirect and remote; and this all are agreed upon 
who are conversant with India, that the limit of taxation has already 
been reached. Financial collapse would be a safer alternative than 
an attempt to raise the extra taxation necessary to cover the charge 
that would arise by a further fall of silver as great as that which 
has happened within the past six years. 

Such being the situation, the gravity of which it would be 
difficult to estimate too highly, is there any remedy ? 

Bimetallism would be a remedy. If the ratio between gold and 
silver were to be fixed at even the present rate, the burden on the 
Indian Government of its gold payments would at least not be further 
increased beyond their present amount, and they would know what is 
the worst before it. The present perplexing uncertainty as to the 
future would be removed;! the liability would become a fixed 
quantity. But bimetallism is impossible for the present. Failing 
that, an alternative proposal has now come to the front, to raise or at 
least maintain the value of the rupee by fixing the rate of exchange, 
the Indian mints being closed if necessary to the free coinage of 
silver, The Indian Government provides for its sterling payments 
by selling in London bills on the Treasury in India payable in silver. 
The change of procedure would be that instead of selling these bills 
as at present to the highest bidders, they would sell them at a rate 
declared by themselves. They would thus fix the rate of exchange 
between the two countries instead of following the rate made by the 
market, which, the mints being closed to free coinage, would neces- 
sarily be determined by the sale of these ‘ Council bills.’ 

The subject was introduced to public notice by this Review 
fourteen years ago.” It is satisfactory to find that most of the 
objections advanced against the proposals at that time have been 
disposed of in the interval; the objection, for example, that 


‘ When the Finance Minister brought out his Budget last March, he provided 
Rx. 8,000,000 to meet the loss by exchange. Since then the further fall in the rupee 
has thrown a further charge of Rx. 1,400,000 on the revenues of the year. Such 
sudden losses are calculated to make governments as well as individuals reckless in 
money matters. What is the good of practising small economies, if they are liable 
to be swept away by catastrophes which those concerned are powerless to avert ? 

* Nineteenth Century, January 1879, ‘The Depreciation of Silver and the Indian 
Finances.’ 
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this was a currency nostrum, as if the case was answered by 
a question-hegging epithet of that sort, or, again, that it is not 
the business of a Government to tamper with exchange; the 
people who talked in this way having lost sight of the fact that 
the Indian Government not only ‘ tampered’ with exchange already, 
but was the largest bill-dealer in the Indian trade. It is, indeed, the 
bill transactions of the Government which are largely responsible for 
bringing down the rate. What was doubted at first is now generally 
admitted—that the measure is quite practicable, whether or not it may 
be expedient. One objection indeed has lately been raised again by 
high authority. Professor Foxwell is apprehensive that to raise the 
value of the rupee above its intrinsic silver value would encourage 
illicit coining, not of base rupees, but of good ones. All experience, 
however, appears to be against this assumption. The English shilling 
is now worth only about sevenpence, and the five-franc piece has 
suffered a corresponding depreciation, but there appears no valid 
reason to suppose that the coinage of illicit shilling and five-franc 
pieces takes place to any considerable extent, and every one familiar 
with the circumstances of India must be aware that any such illicit 
coinage on a large scale would be impossible. A more important 
objection, if it were well founded, would be that sometimes made—the 
distrust to be aroused among the people of India if uncoined silver 
were to be depreciated with respect to the rupee, and they were to 
find their hoards of such uncoined silver losing their exchangeable value. 
But there is no evidence for the assumption that there is any appre- 
ciable hoard of uncoined silver distributed over the country. No 
doubt, silver ornaments are largely worn, and in extreme cases of 
famine the owners may part with them for food; but the value of 
such ornaments per head amongst the people is extremely small, and 
to assume that the possible risk of depreciation would exercise the 
minds of the owners is, to say the least, a very far-fetched assump- 
tion. The people of India do, no doubt, hoard silver, but it is almost 
always in the form of rupees. Practically silver circulates only in the 
form of coined money, and there is no imaginable reason why, except 
for the purpose of converting it into ornaments, the owner should go 
through the process of melting it down before hiding it away. The 
late ruler of the State of Gwalior at his death left an accumulated 
treasure of (at par value) about six millions sterling, but it was almost 
all in coined money. As regards hoarders generally, therefore, they 
would gain and not lose by the appreciation of the rupee. 

A more plausible objection is that which has been raised by 
those engaged in India, in the tea and other industries of the kind 
which are also carried on in China and Ceylon. The rupee wages, 
they argue, would not fall, at any rate in the first instance, from the 
rupee becoming appreciated with respect to uncoined silver ; this may 
be admitted. The cost of the production of tea measured in 
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rupees would therefore continue to be as great as it was, while it 
would represent a larger sterling cost than before the appreciation. 
In China and other silver-using countries, on the other hand, whose 
silver money would not be appreciated—in which countries, indeed, 
it is assumed, silver would probably fall in gold price in consequence 
of the closing of the Indian mints—the cost of production of the 
same commodity measured in sterling money would be lessened ; 
thus the Indian tea planter would be placed at a disadvantage with 
the competitor elsewhere. 

Upon this it may be observed, that throughout the discussion 
which has taken place in the Statist and other papers, the writers 
deal with India as if that country were as sensitive as Lombard 
Street to any movement of the precious metals—as if a slight change 
in the value of the rupee, whether up or down, would be at once felt 
throughout the length and breadth of India. But the truth seems 
to be that, while changes in the rate of exchange have their natural 
effect upon those who deal with exchange business, and the rapid and 
frequent change in the rates is probably responsible for the present 
paralysis of Indian trade, India as a whole is absolutely insensible to 
these fluctuations, We have on this head a remarkable illustration. 
During the cotton famine of 1865, when an immense quantity of 
money, diverted from the United States, was poured into Western 
India, the price of cotton at Bombay rose three and four hundred per 
cent.,and the prices of commodities generally, in the immediate vicinity 
of Bombay rose enormously in consequence, and also the rate of wages, 
not only amongst those engaged in the cotton trade, but in all 
branches of employment. These became, for the time, from two to 
three hundred per cent. higher than before ; in fact a great industrial 
revolution took place; but the most remarkable thing about this revolu- 
tion was its extremely localised character. Concurrently with this 
great change in the West, prices and wages in the North of India 
were almost absolutely unaffected, and while the labourers in Bombay 
could command 2s. a day, the labourers in Oude were still getting 
from 3d. to 4d. And it seems reasonable to believe that if the 
exchange went up one or two pence, whether from natural causes or 
from the action of Government in raising the price of their bills and 
closing the mints for a time, no effect whatever would be produced 
on the people of India generally. They would not know that such 
a thing had happened, and the measure would have no effect on the 
value of the rupee or the price of silver over the face of the country. 
The amount of silver imported into India year by year forms an ex- 
tremely small percentage of the total amount already in circulation, 
and only by very slow degrees does the increase find its way about the 
country and become distributed among the people. It is bought and 
sold for the most part in very small sums, and the increase which does 
take place is but little more than that due to the normal increase in the 
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population of the country. The amount of silver imported into 
India during 1891-92, and not coined, amounted to three and a 
half millions sterling (at ten rupees to the pound) or about three pence 
per head of the population ; the amount of silver coined in the year was 
five and a half millions, or about 4}d. per head. These figures con- 
vey some idea of the necessarily small effect produced on that country 
generally by changes in the movement of silver due to variations in 
the rates of the bullion market, and may satisfy us that there is no 
danger of the measure proposed being felt by the people of India as a 
whole, still less of its causing them any inconvenience or provoking a 
feeling of distrust. Thecontention of the tea-planters may be accepted, 
that a fall in silver if not accompanied by a fall in the gold price of the 
rupee might possibly place them at some disadvantage with the China 
tea-grower in this respect; but the interests of India as a whole must 
be the primary consideration. No class, indeed, has gained more by 
the peace and prosperity which our rule has spread over that country 
than the tea-planters ; these benefits and the development of com- 
munications carried out by the Government have conferred an enor- 
mous advantage upon them over the tea-grower in China, and the 
benefit to the Indian taxpayer, as well as to the finances of its Govern- 
ment, from even a slight rise in the exchange rate, may be held to out- 
weigh the disadvantage which a small percentage of additional cost 
of production might place on the Indian tea industry. 

But, further, the assumption which underlies this part of the dis- 
cussion—that raising the value of the rupee will involve a fall in the 
price of uncoined silver—is open to question. It is rash for either 
side to make assertions as to what will be the result of such a measure 
when dealing with a country so vast as India, with its enormous popula- 
tion, and their primitive habits and civilisation. But it is at least 
doubtful whether any such fall in silver would actually happen. The 
present fluctuation in the exchange value of the rupee, and the 
uncertainty which hangs over the future of the coin, have brought 
about the present paralysis in Indian foreign trade. And it is not 
unreasonable to believe that a definitive regulation of the exchange, 
by restoring confidence to English investors, would encourage that 
application of English capital to Indian enterprise of which India 
stands so much in need. Railway development, now practically 
suspended, would receive a fresh impulse which alone should do far 
more for Indian trade, including the tea industry, than any further 
fall of the rupee. This would be to divert capital into its natural 
channel, from a rich country to a poor one, while the capital now 
lying idle in India would equally find an opening. It seems not 
unreasonable to hope that not only would silver not suffer a farther 
fall, it would rise in value from the impulse given to demand, and 
that the condition of closing the Indian mints to free coinage would 
not have to be put into operation. 
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Above and beyond all other considerations, there is the pressing 
necessity to save the Indian finances from further havoc. It is not to 
be supposed that the remedy would take the extreme form of raising 
the rupee per saltum to the old par value, or anything approaching 
to it. But if the rate of Council Bills for next year, 1893-94, 
were raised to one shilling and fourpence only—the rate taken in this 
year’s budget—this would relieve the Indian taxpayer of nearly two 
millions sterling; a further rise of one penny in the following year 
would give nearly as much additional relief, and restore the Indian 
finances to the comparatively healthy state they occupied a few years 
ago. And if further the announcement were made that the rate for 
the next succeeding year would be fixed at one shilling and sixpence, 
there would be certainty for three years to come, and gambling in 
the Indian exchanges, which has now become the necessary incidence 
of Indian trade, with disastrous results in many cases, would be 
replaced by legitimate business. 

The measure proposed, by fixing the value of the rupee in terms 
of the sovereign, establishes a link between the currencies of England 
and India. If people choose so to call it, it may be designated as the 
establishment of a gold standard in India but without a gold currency, 
although there is no need to make any declaration or definition of 
the sort. It will obviously pave the way for bimetallism when the 
time comes for the general adoption of that reform. Its effects on 
the price of silver, in the first instance and hereafter, cannot be cer- 
tainly foretold, but there is at least a fair presumption that this price 
may rise and not fall as a consequence, by reason of the impulse it 
would furnish to a larger employment of silver in India. There is a 
strong probability that the stability thus given to the exchange 
would encourage the flow of English capital to India, and make 
possible that development of railways of which India stands so much 
in need. It is certain that it would relieve the Indian finances and 
taxpayer from a burden which, if further increased, must prove in- 
tolerable. The proposal has now been before the Indian Government 
for many years, during which things have been going from bad to 
worse. But while some of the results that will follow are not free 
from doubt, and to the extent indicated above the measure must 
be an experiment, the magnitude of the evils to be dealt with, and 
the reasonable probability that the proposed measure will be a remedy 
for these, seem to make a very strong case for action. In truth, 
caution and the policy of laissez faire have already been carried to 
the point of recklessness ; what is now required is the exercise of that 
administrative courage which is one of the highest attributes of 
statesmanship. 

G. CHESNEY. 





A 
REFORMATION OF DOMESTIC SERVICE 


I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us. 
Oh, reform it altogether, 
TIAMLET. 


THE main conclusion to be arrived at, after considering the amount 
of writing that during the past season has occupied so much space 
in our magazines on the subject of our servants, our treatment of 
them and their treatment of us, may be said to be briefly this: that 
we are standing face to face with the question whether the whole 
system of domestic service does not need revision and considerable 
modification in order to bring our lives into harmony with the age 
in which our lot is cast. This is an age wherein the current has set 
dead against the patriarchal system, and when every individual stands 
or falls on his own merits. If he have the stamina to succeed, his 
success finds its own reward; if he be wanting in the essential back- 
bone and grit, he goes under; while we, acknowledging that that 


Which could not be successful was not great, 


proceed with a measure so to classify our poor-houses as to secure 
the involuntary failures from close association and imprisonment with 
the wilfully degraded. 

But while admitting that the working classes have virtually 
rejected as an anachronism the patriarchal system, we know for a 
certainty that life cannot be supported without manual labour, even 
if simply by digging roots; whereas we aim at maintaining our 
homes in decency and order to be the temples of art and beauty, and 
to supply such fitting nourishment as is imperatively demanded by 
civilised digestions. 

The day has, at any rate, not dawned as yet when we English 
could rest satisfied with the hotel system of America, and our aspira- 
tions are directed to something fairer and more restful than that. 
The charm of the English home is still in force amongst us; and the 
question is how to keep it up in comfort and beauty. Already, how- 
ever, many changes have taken place, and ideas have altered very 
much as to the things that. should be done at home. Scarcely more 
than a generation ago, a country gentleman would not have dreamt of 
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allowing in his house beer that had not been brewed on his premises, 
in consequence of which time-honoured custom the whole brewage 
had to be consumed, however sour it might have turned, and the 
bottle of carbonate of soda, a modern concession to a luxurious age, 
occupied at the luncheon-table an honoured juxtaposition to the 
galt. 

But now the brewing at home is reckoned among the things con- 
signed to limbo, probably because, since tout lasse, tout passe, tout 
casse, paterfamilias has lost his power of enforcing upon young 
England, whether above stairs or below, the obligation of drinking 
his sour beer, and has consequently sold off his brewing plant. 

So also has his great oven, heated with fagots, fallen into disuse, 
and now we seldom or never hear the vaunting assertion, ‘ We bake at 
home,’ involving the unhappy household and guests in the dire 
necessity of finishing the batch of loaves, however sour, heavy, or 
stale it might happen to be. It was a condescension on the part of a 
household of liberal principles to bake twice a week ; and as for the 
baker from without, with his adulterated wares, there was no chance 
for him whatever. 

Now, however, this industrious functionary has his footing in 
every house, and if his bread be not as we like it, we are at liberty to 
let him know our opinion and deal elsewhere. Should his views of 
what constitutes the staff of life not agree with those entertained by 
the public analyst, the consumers have only themselves to blame if 
they permit him to carry them out. 

Then the washing, whether consigned to a company or to in- 
dividuals, is put out almost as universally as it was formerly done at 
home. Of course, some houses can and do maintain a great laundry 
and staff of laundry-maids ; but they belong to the few, not the many ; 
and, indeed, as a matter of fact, it is not likely that much of what is 
here to be suggested, however applicable to the country towns, would 
apply to the great country houses which still consume, in old baronial 
fashion, their own butter and eggs, mutton and venison, trout, 
game and rabbits, vegetables and fruit. Their servants are children 
of the estate, and their quasi-feudal domains are self-contained ; these 
baronial establishments, however, number only about 1 in 10,000 
ordinary households. 

Looking yet further up the stream of time, we find candles, 
vinegar, wine (currant and elder, and so forth), all made at home as 
a matter of course—not to mention all the accessories of surgical aid, 
the bandages, lint and plaisters, the complete supply of medicinal 
herbs and curative distillations prepared and stored by the lady of the 
house for administration by her to the relief of her entourage, in the 
absence of public dispensaries. 

Talleyrand, in the most charming chapter of his Memoirs, describes 
the still-room of a noble lady who, compassionating his unhappy and 
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neglected youth, invited him to her house. He tells how, after mass 
on Sunday, she was escorted from church by all the gentlemen of the 
district, including M. le Curé, and how, when she had taken her seat 
on a kind of dais or throne, all the ailing poor were admitted to her 
presence, and their special sufferings detailed by the Curé or one of 
the gentlemen. She then indicated on the shelves such bottles of 
tisane or ointment as were applicable to the case in point, and her 
attendant women then and there proceeded to bandage the sores and 
administer the remedies to each patient in turn, giving them such 
medicaments to carry home as would be needed during the week, 
after which they left that lady’s presence reiterating their blessings 
and thanks. It was a happy and well-spent Sunday afternoon ; truly 
a sacred living picture of the dead past, in salient contrast to the 
modern institution of church parade with its empty or ill-natured 
talk and persiflage. 

The patriarchal instinct had survived in full vigour among those 
excellent people, though beyond their barriers and without their 
gates the most corrupt society was seething in its crimes. 

We cannot, if we would, bring back such scenes, because the 
relations of rich and poor have altered too much with the progress of 
time and events ; we can only attempt to purify the existing relations, 
and put the domestic system on a new and expedient footing, re- 
membering always that which is old is not necessarily good because 
it is old, nor that which is new because it is new. The old system 
may probably be cried up on the ground of philanthropy ; but all 
persons may not have time or means to indulge in philanthropy, or, 
if they have, they may prefer to do it in the way they choose them- 
selves in accordance with their own judgment. 

We may as well acknowledge at once that all arguments on the 
subject of domestic management are based on the one first principle 
that the mentally powerful need, and will always require, the assist- 
ance of the physically and muscularly strong. They both are workers, 
each in his own fashion, and in accordance with his possibilities, and 
the work of each is good, though different. For all manual labour 
has its own nobility, and the kind involved in keeping up a superior 
class of home amounts to a fine art; in fact, the tone most to be 
deplored in much that has been written about it is that which seems 
to treat the manual labour as a miserable and degrading necessity, 
to be seamped and hurried over in favour of recreation and mental 
culture. The criminal, Ravachol, went only one step further when 
he declared all labour to be humiliating, both physical and mental. 

Yet it is certain that the simple soul, who turns a perfect furrow, 
and understands all about the times and seasons on which life 
depends, regards us, with all our theoretical knowledge, as beings 
wanting and incomplete in the most essential things of all ; and he is 
quite right in his judgment, though he lacks Emerson’s power to 
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clothe his thought in the axiom that ‘manual labour is the study of 
the external world.’ 

Very old and very old-fashioned is our domestic system now 
prevailing ; it has grown and grown into a Frankenstein altogether 
beyond our control; whether deduced, as we are Aryans, from the 
Indian satrap with his attendant satellites, each with his separate 
function, one to light his pipe and another to hand it; or from the 
feudal baron’s hall, where crowds were congregated in readiness for 
martial enterprise. 

No high or elevating principles have been fostered by its growth, 
but often false pride, vulgar pomposity, and love of display, puerilities 
which, by the side of the immensities of the universe now familiarly 
revealed to us, strike painfully on finely spun nerves as being at 
once so petty and so gross. 

Hence the custom of family prayers ceased to be a general one 
when it became less an occasion for all to acknowledge together that 
they were in danger of doing what they ought not, and leaving 
undone what they ought, than for a pompous muster ministering to 
the pride of the master, who awoke to the hollowness of it at the 
same time that the spirit of the times taught the servants to object 
to being made a show of for the gratification of his vanity. 

The lady who regulated the precedence of her guests by the 
number of servants they kept brought to a fine reductio ad absurdum 
this barbaric exultation in a mode of display which is equally a 
degradation to employer and employed when used only or chiefly as 
a means of self-glorification. The truth is, life might very well be 
simpler than we make it, and too much luxury and self-indulgence 
clog the spirit and impede its upward flight without at all benefiting 
the body. 

Have we not come to an epoch in the world’s history when we can 
afford to dispense .with being so vulgar, and, discarding these old- 
world vanities and shams, may dare to be content with what is simply 
practical and true, to the essential diminution of our responsibilities 
and cares—we especially who are in the majority and do not live in 
palaces ? 

Let us consider it quietly. If we keep a number of servants, the 
more we keep the less they do for us, and the more certainly the bulk 
of the rougher work is thrown upon the oppressed shoulders of some 
poor little ‘scrubbie ’ or ‘ tweenie,’ or Jack-of-all-work. The scale of 
their diet is always rising, and the smaller the amount of work they 
perform the less they are contented, and the more holidays, outings, 
and exciting pleasures they demand, finding little pleasure in the 
work they do; and, when all is said, our servants certainly do get and 
insist upon having a considerable amount of amusement, while at the 
same time they are perfectly free from the manifold responsibilities 
and anxieties which dog their mistress’s footsteps at all seasons and in 
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all places. Their accommodation is infinitely superior to what we can 
remember it to have been, and to what they have any chance of sharing 
when in their own homes, for it would at the present time be quite 
disagreeable to ourselves to think of any one dwelling under our roof 
as being otherwise than salubriously and comfortably lodged. We 
have to admit unknown outsiders, of a low class perhaps, into the 
heart of our homes, with facilities for prying into every detail of our 
lives, and scattering broadcast the information they have obtained 
when they change their places, which many of them are bound by the 
rules of a Servants’ Union to do frequently. They share our creature 
comforts, and yet they are not of us. We cannot be sure where they 
go or with whom they associate, and as they are continually changing 
their situations their unknown companions may be a danger to our- 
selves and the safety of our homes, most burglaries being traceable 
to the information derived from some former servant, while, at the 
same time, our servants themselves may be succumbing to temptation, 
and we unable to guard them against it—a ceaseless source of anxiety 
to the conscientious mistress, encumbered as she already is by count- 
less petty cares. 

A rich woman, a ‘ great lady,’ to use an adapted expression, may 
delegate many minor duties to a clever secretary or some other 
deputy in whom she places confidence, who pays her bills, writes her 
notes, and answers the innumerable appeals which her no less highly 
educated and highly born though more care-encumbered sister-women 
must deal with by themselves unaided; and thus she secures time 
and leisure for uninterrupted consecutive work and thought and the 
perfecting of her own individuality. Such blessed leisure, could it 
be obtained by an intelligent economy of appliances and resources, 
would be the greatest of boons to many who are over-harassed by the 
details of every-day life which, simplify them how we may, will always 
remain numerous and engrossing enough to those who have families 
to place out in life, and their characters to mould as only a mother’s 
tact and devotion can ; and perhaps a husband growing old and needing 
ceaseless care and unobtrusive watching. 

But if we would diminish this pressure of details we must not sit 
down supinely to the music of Jean Ingelow’s words— 


If leisure were !—but ah, ’tis not, 
’Tis long past praying for, God wot! 
The fashion of it men forgot 

About the age of chivalry— 


but must consider how to reanimate that fair but fading phantom, 


without seeking or hoping from chivalry any co-operation whatever. 

Of course, where household matters are on a palatial or consider- 
able scale, they can be supervised by a major-domo and a manager 
who may be a retired officer, or any one else of some certain standing, 
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highly paid and highly considered, intelligent in book-keeping and 
all business and the state of the markets, with control of parks and 
gardens, stables and home farms. 

Such an official would have it in his power to be the salvation of 
many a noble establishment of the calibre of ‘ Court Royal.’ Memory 
recalls a great house, now many years ago, going the royal road to ruin, 
concerning which Mr. Baring Gould might have written these words - 
‘She was taken into the servants’ hall, where some of the maids 
were receiving visitors from Kingsbridge, and stuffing them with 
veal pie, ham, tarts, and clotted cream. They ate cream with their 
ham, heaped it on their bread, and jam on the top of their cream 
equally deep ; they drank it with their tea, and filled the cups with 
lump sugar till the lumps stood out of the tea like Ararat above the 
flood. Some of the servants’ friends had brought their children with 
them ; these over-ate themselves,’ &c. ; and, ‘ Somehow the knowledge 
that the existing order was menaced had reached the servants’ hall, 
and the greatest consternation prevailed. Mr. Blomfield and 
Mrs. Probus, the senior footman, the coachman, and the lady’s- 
maid of Lady Grace put their heads together and concluded that the 
true remedy lay in a reduction of the establishment. Lord Ronald 
must go. Lord Edward must not be there so much, and he mus: not 
bring that “ drefful Lady Elizabeth, as is so mean, and pokes her nose 
into everything.” 

‘Far be it from me to suggest,” said Mr. Blomfield, “ that 
Lady Grace is not heartily welcome to all we have, and to the best of 
everything ; still, her ladyship can’t be kept on nothing. She really 
eught to be married and go.”’ 

In this case (not that of fiction) a not undistinguished officer was 
called in to regulate the expenditure and introduce retrenchment and 
reform, which he did in so drastic a manner as to upheave a wave of 
acrimony and disaffection through all that country-side. It would 
have been better, both for the owners and for the public morality, 
had good government been prevalent from the first. 

In an establishment of such, or even lesser, calibre might be 
realised Lady Aberdeen’s benevolently thought-out scheme of a house- 
hold club for classes, concerts, &c., always supposing the members of 
the family to be uniformly willing to teach, and the members of the 
household to learn, in preference to more lively pleasures ; though 
were such a case to become the rule, perhaps the term ‘servant’ might 
be dispensed with altogether as inapplicable to the choice spirits en- 
gaged in such superior pursuits. The word ‘service’ as applied, 
whether to an army corps, a police force, or a shoe-black brigade, con- 
veys a primary idea of discipline and work, and work would surely seem 
more derogatory than ever to those who would learn to regard accom- 
plishments as their chief delight and aim. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that there is always a prosaic background, and that the 
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more there are of these superior creatures requiring of us board and 
bed, the more there are to cook and clean up for; and that the end- 
less, inevitable, inexorable work to be accomplished before the large 
and cultivated household can be enabled to go to bed at night, get 
up in the morning, and fare through the day, must ultimately 
devolve on some toiling helots in the background, the only real 
* servants.’ 

We are not, however, dealing with the great houses of the nobility, 
for whom the way through life, in its smaller details, is artificially 
made smooth, leaving their attention free for other and greater cares, 
so much as with those more numerous and smaller households whose 
mistresses’ paths are blocked by the sordid, narrowing press of cir- 
cumstances, and whose innumerable petty cares one would rejoice to 
see minimised and simplified. 

It is almost futile to appeal here to the masculine mind, but of 
such women the question may be asked: Who that tries quietly to 
settle down, as we hear of Mrs. Somerville doing as a matter of course, 
toa morning of quiet reflective work, does not know the sting of 
being subjected to perpetual petty interruptions of fresh questions 
ever arising, distracting to the mind and making all coherent work 
an impossibility, such as being called upon to adjudicate between the 
cook and housemaid who expect each other to clean the scraper, or to 
decide what is to be done when the under-housemaid refuses to clean 
the children’s shoes; and would not hail the prospect of partial 
emancipation ? 

The ordinary British housewife, conscientiously regarding it as 
her first duty, as surely it is, to keep her ménage perfect, orderly, and 
precise, her men-folk made comfortable and content, and her children 
duly cared for, becomes so thoroughly enslaved by unavoidable con- 
ventionalities that her mental powers lack time and opportunity to 
develop themselves in any higher direction than acuteness in fighting 
the battles of her little world; but, as the time has gone by, or is 
rapidly passing, when women will be content to remain thus over- 
engrossed, the sooner their labours are reduced to a more rational 
system on a business footing the better—for ladies, as well as 
servants, are beating their wings for higher intellectual flights. 

It is probable that supervision of domestic labour might be better 
done from an official desk by persons who understand the work than 
by young ladies fresh from the schoolroom and the routine of higher 
education, whose early years have not been devoted to mastering all 
details of cookery, housework, &c., like the ‘thoroughly domesticated’ 
ones we read of in advertisements, or methods of governing a band 
of subordinates, or even the management of various tempers and 
natures not of their own kindred. 

Let us consider, for instance, the trouble and fuss attendant upon 
eating and drinking. 
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Why, for one thing, must there be forty fires kept up all day to 
boil forty saucepans of potatoes when one larger vessel would suffice, 
and forty cooks more or less in one small street ? Forty cooks, each 
with her accompanying waste, peculations, and temptations from 
tradesmen, and with all the expenses of kitchen and scullery ware 
and appliances to be kept up forty times over, while forty heads of 
households are racking their brains to write the indispensable orders, 
always with the chance that the dinner to which they have devoted 
so much forethought and care may turn out a failure ? 

It is seldom, alas! that they can entirely trust the honesty of the 
cook, who is too often more interested in cooking the books than in 
cooking the dinner, and experience has often shown that, owing to 
the temptations to which she is exposed, too much trust will spoil an 
originally good servant. 

What lady is not familiar with the kind of cook who can do great 
things when on her mettle, but will send up the simpler family 
dinner execrably cooked at such times as she does not care to take 
trouble ?—and to some Amphitryons has it not occurred, sooner or 
later, to see a villainous maid-of-all-work dinner served to a company 
of selected guests ranged round a sumptuous table, because, the cook 
being drunk, the whole execution had devolved on the kitchen-maid? 
Of course, some kitchen-maids cook well, and are qualifying to 
become head cooks; but, as all must make a beginning, others are 
novices. 

Such a dinner, which might have been creditable enough as the 
work of a ‘ general,’ disappoints the expectations of the hosts, who 
reap nothing but humiliation instead of a result proportionate to the 
exceedingly high honorarium they are paying to the cook. Their 
money, therefore, is worse than wasted, mortification of spirit being 
added to financial deprivation. 

Later in the evening the cook is encountered coming upstairs in 
a condition that might be described as ‘all over the place,’ and is 
discharged ; to turn up again after an interval of time, announcing 
herself to be in a state of absolute destitution, thus becoming a new 
source of conscientious worry to the mistress to whom she had been 
so unprofitable a servant. These incidents are founded on facts; but 
those readers are to be congratulated whose memory will not supply 
them with many similar experiences. And here arises the question 
why we should be compelled to deal with the nature of the cook and 
to consider her mental qualities as well as her culinary proficiencies 
in our arrangements for suiting the requirements of our husbands’ 
and children’s digestions—a point of very great importance, and so 
delicate and difficult to deal with in the physical conditions of to-day, 
but in dealing with which, under the present system, we are, however 
we may try to guard against it, at the mercy of one particular indi- 
vidual who has every temptation to separate her interests from ours, 
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and is often known to give warning if her mistress visits the larder 
at all. 

As a remedy against so much wasteful expenditure, anxiety, and 
uncertainty, why should there not be a culinary depét in every street, 
from which the meals could be sent out after the fashion of every 
foreign town where restawratewrs and trattori abound? Public 
opinion and competition could so be brought to bear upon them as 
to secure variety and goodness in their bills of fare, and the harassed 
women who must eat to live would feel that they indeed were eating 
angels’ food when no longer compelled to fix their minds on the 
purchases necessary for every dish, but at liberty to think, act, and 
work in the undisturbed confidence that the day will close in that 
atmosphere of satisfied serenity expressed in the words: 


Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day. 


If one can live thus very comfortably, say, at Nice, why not in 
London, where schools of cookery are all around us, and conveniences 
unknown to our rude forefathers are at hand? At Nice, Rome, and 
many other places the dinner is brought in to the apartments by a 
man from the restaurant, in a tin case containing a number of dishes. 
One man could carry enough for two ladies and a maid, while for a 
larger party two men, or the omnipresent ‘tricycle, could do it; and in 


English towns tradesmen’s carts, which drive about at all hours, could 
deposit the dinners with ease and punctuality. 

Surely there are many who would gladly see some such system 
established in London. How well a small family could then get on 
with a confidential maid or two, or a maid and man, to wait on them ! 
Instead of overcrowding the limited house-space with servants, many 
of whom have peculiar little methods of their own of causing trouble 
and worry, and whose tempers we have to consider, we should have 
more room for friends, if we wished to receive them, for whom we 
should not be responsible, as we feel we are for members of our 
household. We should not be paying for what we do not get or enjoy— 
paying, that is, high wages, and giving a high scale of diet for a few 
hours’ work parcelled out among a number of individuals—but should 
have more means for carrying out our darling schemes for benefiting 
the really necessitous, whereas, over-weighted as we are by taxes, by 
rates, by wages and our many conventionalities, our very charities 
often become, as it were, a culpable indulgence. 

To insure the success of such gastronomic establishments, there 
would need to be some security that the food supplied should be fresh 
and good ; it must not degenerate into the ordinary eating-house 
calibre, but must be genuine and clever. Some inspection would 
perhaps be necessary in the interests of the family consumers to pre- 
vent deterioration into the true old British bathos, and to see, above 
all, that the stock for soup—that stumbling-block of our country— 
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should be properly made of fresh meat and vegetables. As nothing 
short of the best could be tolerated in repasts of the kind now sug- 
gested, the question remains whether competition alone could suffice 
to secure a satisfactory performance, as indeed it already does in the 
case of ball and other refreshments, including soups, entrées, and 
jellies, supplied by caterers from without. 

Competition of course there should be, and easily would be, were a 
restaurant established in every street, when there would be the 
same choice which to employ as in the case of other tradesmen and 
shops. The menu for the day should be sent round every morning 
and orders taken, just as the fishmongers now send round their morn- 
ing list ; and there might be a secondary kitchen, as there is in most 
cookery schools, for plain luncheons and servants’ or children’s 
dinners. The depot should have wires or telephones, connected with 
the houses employing it, to allow of ordering in an extra dish in the 
case of unexpected guests arriving to luncheon or dinner; but now 
that we have our wires communicating with the boy messengers we 
can always have recourse to them in an emergency. Some person 
might be sent to dish up the dinner, should that be desired. There 
seems to be no peremptory reason why some of our household depart- 
ments should not be managed in this federative sort of way, as so 
many of our matters already are. The master-workman sends out 
his men to repair our houses: we do not keep our own painters and 
glaziers, provide them with food and laundress, and pay their wages 
for a modicum of work, nor are we responsible for their morals. 
Look, for instance, at the Window Cleaning Company, who employ men 
of warranted good character to come at regular intervals and clean all 
our windows, ‘ clean down the house of windows,’ as they express it. 
They proceed quietly and modestly from room to room, putting them- 
selves as little as possible in the way, and it is as certain as any- 
thing human can be that they will go steadily through their work 
without touching the smallest trifle that may be lying about. They 
have no eyes but for the work they have in hand. Their superinten- 
dent calls another day with his little bill and takes the money him- 
self. Surely other companies of a like nature might undertake other 
portions of our domestic toils. There could be no better security for 
the characters of the persons employed, while ours would be the 
satisfaction of giving the work to undoubtedly deserving persons, 
each properly trained in his especial branch, and so raising the tone 
and standard of the employed. 

Discipline and a central authority, from which there is no 
appeal, are better than the laxity caused by the shrinking timidity 
of young married ladies delicately trained in all refinement of feeling 
and its expression, and accustomed by every law of politeness to yield 
rather than to contend. They often refrain from making a just 
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complaint through the fear of driving away a servant in many 
respects to be valued, but who will not accept. reproof. 

The employed, on the other hand, would gain that partial 
independence and those hours of freedom for which we are told they 
are craving. H.R.H. our marly old Field Marshal lately told the 
boys of the Duke of York’s School that, whether or not they decided 
finally to enter her Majesty’s service, they would certainly find the 
military discipline in which they had been trained in that flourishing 
institution to be of inestimable value to them throughout their 
future lives, and he added, eliciting a round of applause, ‘I wish 
that everywhere there were more discipline than there is.’ He 
claimed that his ideas on the subject, if old-fashioned, were sensible 
and reasonable; and we might hope to see them more commonly 
realised by avoiding the maudlin modern tendency to misname 
discipline ‘ coercion,’ a confusion of terms which never should have 
arisen, and which makes our task of conscientious rule so invidious that 
it would be a relief to us to hand over the command and manage- 
ment of a few more departments, and a few more responsibilities, to 
those who select them as their profession in life, and to authorities 
paid to direct them. 

The various householders would, of course, decide for themselves 
what house-servants they would require over and above their ‘ body- 
servants,’ to use a good old term; those for the most part kindly 
beings who can really feel our personal influence, and to whom we 
owe so many watchful tendernesses, in moments perhaps of mental or 
physical depression, when even our kindred may have failed to detect 
anything amiss. 

The abolition of the culinary department would probably result in 
a modification of the whole domestic system, and a noble army of 
certificated day-housemaids rises before the mental vision as perform- 
ing the matutinal house-duties with promptitude, regularity, and 
thoroughly trained skill, to disappear when their fairy wands have 
done their office. Left to each other, mistresses and maids would 
alike and together grow more simple and natural in their require- 
ments and ways, to the great advantage and elevation of their 
nobility of character, and the jarring words ‘It is not my place’ 
would less and less be spoken. Such ladies as prefer to go abroad 
without their maids rather than be burdened with the responsibility 
of them, with their ignorance of the language and ways of foreign 
towns, know very well how many little things they can do for them- 
selves when deprived of the helping hand to which they are accus- 
tomed at home. And similarly the maid, if she accompany her 
mistress, will condescend to many a little service which servants’-hall 
etiquette forbids her performing in England. 

Any change would be welcome which would tend to do away with 
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the vulgarity of false pride, whether above stairs or below, and the 
first step towards it is : 


She must become 
More simple: she must learn to understand 
Her nothingness ere she be anything, 


and realise the absurdity of self-conceit. 

But, above all, now that we are directly menaced with an invasion 
of the eight hours’ movement in our domestic affairs, the time has 
surely arrived for English housekeepers to consider the well-being of 
their homes and hearths, and to be beforehand with a practical 
scheme for the preservation of domestic privacy and comfort. It is 
not for them to remain so enslaved and disenfranchised as to accept 
unhesitatingly such conditions as may be prescribed to them. They 
have as much right as any other class of British subjects to choose 
for themselves the conditions under which they prefer to live, and to 
combine in organising some intelligent scheme of management, 
either of the nature here slightly sketched out, or anything better that 
they are able to devise which will secure comfort, economy, and health 
in the house, with immunity for themselves from wasted energies 
unnecessarily spent in avoidable trivialities, at the same time enabling 
them to employ each worker in the special work best suited to his 
capacities—an advantage which heenjoys in trade or houses of business. 

And, on the other hand, looking at the reverse side of the subject, 
when we read what Lady Jeune lately told us, that more than twelve 
thousand servants are now seeking employment in vain in London, 
and when we consider the pains employers have been at to obtain, 
not apparently to their complete satisfaction, servants of good cha- 
racters and fair capabilities, we naturally wonder of what kind of 
characters and capacities this enormous residue consists, and feel 
justified in surmising that it would do them more good than harm to 
be ground anew in a severer mill. 

In the meanwhile, co-existent with all these aspirants to ad- 
mission into our houses, there are ladies by birth and education, of 
good physique, who, laying aside false pride, are anxious and eager, 
as the ‘ Working Ladies’ Guild’ can testify, to do anything to gain 
that sad necessity, their daily bread, with the one drawback that 
they refuse contiguity and association with coarser minds and 
manners. 

Their turn, perhaps, is coming, whether as confidential helpers in 
the home, or as managers and inspectors in the culinary offices, and 
caterers in the markets, or as forewomen over cleaners and semp- 
stresses, table-decorators, wage-payers, and so forth. 


Euizasbeto AuiciA M. Lewis. 





THE PRIEST IN POLITICS 


THE comments of the anti-Home-Rule press upon the result of the 
Meath petitions are eminently characteristic of the incurable pre- 
judice and inexcusable ignorance of British Unionists upon Irish 
matters. The ‘oppressive despotism of the priests’ is the keynote of 
these exultant attacks. It is sought to be shown that it was to 
clerical agency and corrupt spiritual influence, such as was put in 
evidence against Mr. Fullam and myself in South and North Meath, 
was due the majority which Ireland gave to the Irish Parliamentary 
party at the General Election in July. And this purely gratuitous 
assumption is used as a further text upon which to assail the Govern- 
ment, and to allege that it is in power by the favour of ‘ the instru- 
ments of Archbishops Walsh and Croke.’ If there is anything which 
can equal, in utter disregard of facts and political fair-play, such 
arbitrary conclusions as these, it is the hypocritical tone of those 
organs which lecture Irishmen upon the evil of corrupt practices, in 
the very face of the evidence which has been offered in the election 
petitions that have been just decided in England. The giving of drink, 
of free lunches, of suppers, and of kindred corrupt acts in support of 
Unionist candidates—with wine and tea treats to voters’ wives, sisters, 
cousins and aunts—only show things as they are ‘ harmlessly’ found to 
exist in English contests. Money, beer, ‘free taps, and Primrose 
Dame meat-and-drink pic-nics are pardonable ‘mistakes’ when 
employed to win contests against Liberals and Home Rulers. There 
is no likeness in this to the abominable ‘spiritual intimidation’ 
practised in Meath. To seek to secure votes by bribes of solid, if 
sordid, considerations is a trifling matter compared with the deadly 
doings of an Irish priest, who preaches a hot hereafter for those who 
don’t vote straight in the present. The fact being that, possibly, not 
a single writer of the anti-Home-Rule press of Great Britain who has 
assailed Dr. Nulty for his pastoral or the priests of Meath for their 
intemperate zeal believes a word about this particular hereafter, or 
considers the spiritual functions of Catholic clergy as being anything 
better than the practices of a ‘popish superstition.’ The argument 
that, because it is alleged the priests of Meath won the election there 
in July, therefore all the Nationalist members were returned by 
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similar influences, must be allowed to apply both ways. Am I to say, 
by way of similar reasoning, that the corrupt agencies which voided 
the elections at Hexham and Walsall and Rochester were but a 
repetition of those doings and practices to which the anti-Home- 
Rule party in Parliament owe the strength of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition ? 

In one day’s report of the trial of the Rochester election petition 
the following items of political persuasion were mentioned in evidence : 
‘Scottish whiskies, lemonade, cake, bread and butter and sand- 
wiches for 1,000 people; cigars, beer, and whisky consumed; a 
salmon promised; beef and bread supplied in forms of sand- 
wiches ; 2,000 sandwiches consumed at a conversazione, with eight 
dozen bottles of beer; smoking concert with beer; threepenny 
tickets exchanged for eatables ; 45/. expended on a féte, the provisions 
at which were demolished by the first contingent ; 100/. expended for 
another féte; refreshments, cakes, hampers, and teas; expenses on 
the conversaziones, 100/. Mr. Conney (for the Public Prosecutor) in 
proposing to ask witness a question, observed that, if he converted 
the whole constituency into registration canvassers and entertained 
them on the eve of the General Election, he brought himself very 
nearly within the law.’ 

All this, along with the equally corrupt methods of a grossly de- 
moralising system of Unionist canvassing, exposed at the hearing 
of all the other English election petitions, is passed over with jocular 
comment only by the same Unionist press which shouts itself into 
frenzied indignation at the priests of Meath for having resorted to 
undue spiritual influence in what they believed to be a fight for moral 
and religious principles. Irish voters who can allow themselves to be 
guided by religious exhortation are ‘the slaves of a despotic priest- 
hood.’ English electors who are influenced by means of money, 
beer, cigars, meat, and drink, conversaziones, cakes, hampers, and 
teas, are free from the moral depravity of the victims of Dr. Nulty’s 
pastoral! I do not attempt to excuse the issuing of this pastoral, 
nor to palliate the words or acts of those priests who were proved to 
have misused their sacerdotal positions for political ends. I think 
the learned judges who tried the Meath petitions had no alternative 
but to void the elections on the evidence, though I am firmly con- 
vinced that neither pastoral nor spiritual pressure induced one single 
ballot to be cast for Mr. Fullam and myself, or prevented one vote 
from being given to Messrs. Dalton and Mahoney. Still, I agree 
that, whether politically effectual or otherwise, threats of spiritual 
punishment or hopes of future rewards should not be introduced 
into an election, and I most sincerely hope, alike in the interests of 
religion and the Irish National cause, such practices will never be 
resorted to again. But, considered from any point of view, apart 
from party or political feeling—public decency, moral conduct, 
dignity of the franchise, or welfare of the State—which form of corrupt 
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practice reflects most discredit on the causes in which they were 
respectively employed? On the one hand, a zealous and injudicious 
use of religious pressure in what was honestly believed to be a fight 
against licence and turbulence dangerous to morality as well as in- 
jurious to Home Rule. On the other hand, a systematic agency for 
appealing to the baser appetites of electors, including gifts and 
treats to voters’ wives, children, and friends. I think Ireland can 
well afford to challenge her critics and say, Take the beam out of your 
own eye before drawing attention to the mote in that of your 
neighbour. 

Those who most loudly condemn the action of the priests of 
Meath will be careful to shut out from view kindred conduct on the 
part of other ministers of religion who employed themselves in behalf 
of the Tory and Unionist cause. It is well known that Presbyterian 
divines in Ulster have always been among the most active political 
agents in the North of Ireland. In the contest for South Tyrone, a 
reverend Unionist declared to his congregation that the choice in the 
(then) coming election was one between Christ and the Devil; 
Mr. T. W. Russell being, presumably, the God-like antithesis of 
Mr. Thomas A. Dickson, the Home Ruler. Presbyterian ministers act 
in booths as personation agents in almost every election in Ulster. 
They stand near the ballot-box, and closely scrutinise the voters as they 
deposit their votes. Inside and outside the polling booths, they are 
the most watchful and most resourceful of Unionist workers, and yet 
we never hear a word of protest urged against the exercise of clerical in- 
fluence of this political complexion bythe British anti-Home-Rule press. 

In the Meath as in many other election contests, priests were 
appointed personation agents on account of their intimate knowledge 
of the district and of their superior intelligence. There were, how- 
ever, more laymen than clergymen engaged in that capacity in every 
election fought by Nationalist candidates. I appointed eighty-eight 
laymen and twelve priests as my personation agents in the North 
Meath contest. Where laymen of requisite qualification and necessary 
local knowledge were found, they alone looked after candidates’ interests 
in the booths. There was another reason in Meath for having a number 
of priests included among the personation agents on the Nationalist 
side. Experienced—I might say professional—agents were working 
in the Parnellite interest. These gentlemen came expressly from Bel- 
fast. They were notorious electioneering experts. Before appearing 
in the booths at the Meath elections, they had performed similar func- 
tions in Cork, Limerick, Clare, and other places in behalf of Parnellite 
candidates. These experts had to be closely watched by competent 
persons ; and it goes without saying that ‘a young man from the 
country,’ unaccustomed to the practices of old electioneering hands, 
would be no check upon the doings of these professionals, who, with the 
aid of local persons possessing the necessary information about the dis- 
trict, would be free to exploit the register, make wholesale objections, 
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and otherwise promote their employers’ interests, if not closely watched 
by men with some knowledge of how an election should be conducted. 

The blindness of political bigotry among Unionists shuts out 
from view the fact that even a priest is a citizen, and has legal rights 
equal to, say, an English brewer or a male ruler of a Primrose Dame 
habitation. He is a taxpayer, and a voter. He must obey like any 
other citizen the laws that are made in Parliament. As he is legally 
liable to all the obligations of subject, how can he, in justice or reason, 
be denied the exercise of the most important right that is conferred 
by law upon every duly qualified citizen? To canvass for a candidate ; 
to work in an election; to uphold a party principle ; to persuade, 
exhort voters to support the cause, are common rights belonging to 
all citizens. To deny any of these to any qualified citizen is to 
deprive him of what is justly his. Lord Fitzgerald (then Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald) laid it down in the celebrated Longford judgment that 


The Catholic priest has, and he ought to have, great influence. His position, 
his sacred character, his superior education, and the identity of his interests with 
those of his flock, insure it to him ; and that influence receives tenfold force from the 
conviction of his people that it is generally exercised for their benefit. In the proper 
exercise of that influence on electors, the priest may counsel, advise, recommend, 
entreat, and point out the true line of moral duty, and explain why one candidate 
should be preferred to another, and may, if he thinks fit, throw the whole weight 
of his character into the scale, but he may not appeal to the fears, or terrors, or 
superstitions of those he addresses. 


It was contended for the priests of Meath by their counsel, and 
in their own evidence, that their words and acts in the elections now 
voided were in conformity with the law as here laid down. The 
learned judges held otherwise, and the general drift of opinion appears 
to coincide with the judgment thus given. For my part, I believe 
now,asI have always believed, that the well-deserved political influence 
of the Irish priest is best preserved and most wisely exercised when 
it is most free from the suspicion of spiritual pressure. To enforce 
a political doctrine by means of a spiritual threat, or the argument 
of a future reward, is an act morally as indefensible as for a landlord 
to demand a vote by the terrorism of an eviction. The true concep- 
tion of religion is as much outraged in the one case as the most 
elementary idea of justice is violated in the other. Every Catholic 
knows that the priest is as likely to be influenced by political pre- 
judice and to err in judgment as a layman, and the attempt to 
enforce a political opinion clothed in a religious garb serves to weaken 
religious convictions in minds that are liable to be religiously dis- 
turbed by a wrong or mistaken judgment from the same source upon 
secular subjects. 

The priest who has not identified himself with the Irish people’s 
cause, social or national, wields little, if any, political influence 
over the Irish peasant. Some of the most exemplary Catholic 
clergymen in Ireland take no part in politics, It is in proportion 
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to the active labours of the priesthood in the work of winning 
a National Parliament, or in obtaining a beneficial change in the 
land laws, or otherwise endeavouring to improve the material condition 
of the people, or in defending them from the injustice or oppression 
of the landlords—it is in the performance of these extra-sacerdotal 
labours for the social welfare of their flocks where lies the secret of 
the great and well-merited influence of the Irish priest. 

It cannot in common fairness be denied that prelate and priest 
have the same right to defend the interests of morality or religion 
when attacked as the brewer and lendlord exercise every day against 
what they consider to be inimical doctrines of reform, The Par- 
nellites, not only of Meath, but of Ireland, contend in their speeches 
and organs that those priests who are opposed to them should be con- 
fined to the political obscurity of the sanctuary. It is urged by 
many of these opponents that it would be better for religion if such 
priests took no part whatever in politics. This view is, doubtless, 
honestly held by many Parnellites. But the opinion of the priest is 
also entitled to some consideration in this matter. He may with 
truth and reason say that where, as in France and Italy, the clergy 
are politically dumb, the interests and influence of religion do not 
count for much, Anyhow, the priest, as a citizen, may reasonably 
object to being deprived of his political rights because avowed enemies 
declare it would be better for the Church if he were a non-combatant 
in the political arena. 

Religion may or may not be concerned in an election. Where it 
is not, it would be a grave mistake and a scandal to intrude it offen- 
sively. But the connection between moral principles and religious 
teaching is so intimate that an attack upon one is hard to distinguish 
from an assault upon the other. In the Meath elections the priests 
honestly believed, rightly or wrongly, that the followers of Mr. Parnell, 
by their public conduct, their speeches and associations, were imperil- 
ling a great moral principle. The mistake made by Dr. Nulty in his 
pastoral, and by the priests in their interpretation of its contents, 
was in treating men who said they held by Mr. Parnell’s political 
principles as if they had committed Mr. Parnell’s sin against one of 
the Commandments. Messrs. Dalton and Mahoney did not go before 
the electors of Meath as advocates of immorality. They appealed 
for an endorsement of Mr. Parnell’s political programme, and not of 
his sin against the moral law. But, unfortunately, a number of 
disreputable persons in some of the towns of Meath, bad characters 
of both sexes, did identify themselves with the contest in the interests 
of the Parnellite candidates, and by rowdy conduct, by coarse attacks 
upon the priests, and by open insults to them as ministers of religion, 
gave the Parnellite cause the semblance of an association with an open 
insurrection against both moral and religious teaching. The political 
antagonism between the advocates of Parnell’s politics and the priests 
who supported the Irish party gave to those who cared nothing for 
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religion or morals an opportunity for such a display of hostility to 
the priests as, when tolerated by the Parnellite candidates and 
their friends, gave to the contest and the candidates alike the ap- 
pearance of an attack upon religion. 

On the question as to the legality of a priest declaring it to be 
a sin to vote for or against any particular candidate, Iam not com- 
petent to offer an opinion ; but I will quote the words of the last of 
Treland’s great lawyers, Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., M.P., who defended 
the Bishop of Clonfert, Dr. Duggan, in the prosecution which arose 
out of the notorious judgment of Mr. Justice Keogh, in the Galway 
election petition of 1872. The trial took place before Chief Justice 
Whiteside and a jury, in Dublin, in February 1873, when the de- 
fendant was acquitted. Mr. Butt said :—. 


When it was said a Roman Catholic clergyman couldn’t tell one of liis flock not 
to vote in a particular way, as it would be a sin, that was undue influence. When 
that was laid down, and he did not believe that the words of any judge would be 
taken, except with reference to the facts of the case before him, he did not think 
the judge ever intended to lay it down as a general proposition of law. He took 
leave to say he would never submit to it, as law, until it was laid down by the 
highest tribunal in the land. A crime to say it was asin! Why, if he knew a 
friend—throw the character of a clergyman overboard altogether—and he really 
believed that in a vote he was about to give he would commit a sin, and if he 
honestly and fuirly said to him ‘ This vote imperils religion ’—and there were cases 
in which votes for a member of Parliament might imperil religion—and appeal to 
him by the sanctions which the law recognised, and which ought to be remembered 
by every man, would they tell him that was undue influence, for which he was to 
be sent to prison? If so, intimidation had been practised on himself, not as an 
elector, but as a legislator. He heard a sermon in Westminster Abbey by a dis- 
tinguished divine of the English Church, when a Bill was pending in which he 
thought religion was involved—a Bill relating to the marriage of a deceased wife's 
sister. He earnestly and solemnly warned—and many members of Parliament were 
present—that to vote for that Bill would be a sin, and that for that vote they would 
have to answer on the day of judgment. Was he to be intimidated by these words ? 
Certainly not. He listened with the greatest respect to the words of the clergyman. 
He weighed them in his mind, and reasoned with himself as to their truth, and if 
they had been in accordance with his own view, he would have acted upon them, 
and thanked him for the warning. 


There is not in the whole of Ireland a voter, literate or illiterate, 
80 obtuse as to believe he places his soul in any, the least possible, 
peril by voting contrary to the advice of bishop, pastoral, or priest. 
The thing is too absurd. Fifty thousand Catholics voted in opposi- 
tion to the side taken by most of their clergy in the forty-two contests 
waged by Parnellite candidates in Nationalist constituencies last July. 
These voters represented every class of electors inthe country. They 
were as amenable to the spiritual influence of their religious teachers 
as the majority of the community to which they belong. They not 
only voted fearlessly : they acted in many instances most aggressively 
against whoever opposed their candidates, clerics or laymen. Par- 
nellites won some of their few victories where the Catholic element 
in the electorate was simply overwhelming. In West Clare a Pro- 
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testant Parnellite was returned by a large majority over the Catholic 
Nationalist who had the active support of the priests of the consti- 
tuency. South Roscommon, where the Catholics are probably 98 
per cent. of the voters, was carried against the candidate of the 
Irish party, though supported by the local priesthood. In Dublin 
city and county, within the very heart of the diocese of Archbishop 
Walsh, not a single Nationalist candidate was elected, though many 
of them were men of reputation and experience in the popular cause, 
and had the active sympathetic support of the distinguished pre- 
late whom it pleases Lord Salisbury to describe as the virtual governor 
of Ireland and main support of Mr. Gladstone’s administration. If 
there is one thing more certain than another in the history of this 
unhappy struggle which has been going on in the Irish National move- 
ment since December 1890, it is this; that large numbers of Catho- 
lic Nationalists who blamed Mr. Parnell in their hearts for the 
dissensions which he created in the Home Rule movement adhered to 
his cause, nevertheless, in protest against the attacks which had been 
made upon a patriotic Protestant leader by large bodies of their clergy. 

The most odious feature of this Unionist outcry against the Irish 
priest is its patent hypocrisy. That there is a good deal of sectarian 
hatred in it is, of course, obvious. But the chief sin of the clergy 
of Meath was not their religion, but their politics. Here is where 
the head and front of their offending is to be found. It is this which 
has earned for them the fierce diatribes of the anti-Home-Rule press. 
Who ever knew or heard of an attack upon a Catholic bishop or 
priest from a Tory or Unionist writer or speaker for, say, an altar 
denunciation of Fenianism, or for the support of a landlord candidate 
at an Irish election? There has been an Irish Catholic bishop in this 
generation who declared that ‘ hell was not hot enough nor eternity long 
enough’ for the punishment of men joining the Fenian brotherhood, 
while numerous instances could be given in which priests have called 
upon voters from the altar to go to the poll for candidates who were 
landlords and Tories. But this ‘clerical intimidation,’ instead of 
exciting the political wrath of the Times, drew forth its warm com- 
mendation of such acts and language. Does any sane person in 
Great Britain or Ireland believe for a single moment that the 
language, threats, or ‘intimidations’ proved against the priests of 
Meath would have been morally or politically objectionable to 
Unionists, if used against the Home Rule cause, or in favour of the 
Union, or landlordism, or Parnellite factionism? The Irish priest is 
denounced because he is a Nationalist and an active foe to the land- 
lord system. Lord Salisbury’s favourite ‘argument’ in recent speeches 
has been that of declaring Home Rule would hand over Ireland to 
Archbishop Walsh. The Tory leader’s antipathy towards or fears of 
Dr. Walsh are not on account of his being a Roman Catholic dignitary. 
The present Archbishop of Westminster is credited, rightly or wrongly, 
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with being an Ultramontane. The Archbishop of Dublin is not. He 
is as progressive as was Cardinal Manning. But Lord Salisbury has 
gone out of his way to pay public compliments to Dr. Vaughan, while 
he loses no opportunity of sneering at or offering insults to the Irish 
Archbishop. And why? Because Dr. Walsh is opposed politically 
to the Tory party, and is an able and formidable antagonist of the 
landlord system. He is not objectionable as a member of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, but as a Home Ruler and Radical land reformer. 
The statesman who tries to inflame the prejudices of Protestant 
voters against the Irish cause by accusing the Liberal party of further- 
ing a policy which will hand over the government of Ireland to the 
‘nominees of Archbishops Walsh and Croke’ is he who employed two 
Tory Catholics in an effort to commit the Vatican to an intrigue 
against the Irish movement a few years ago. The Pope himself is 
in no way objectionable to the Tory party, provided he will not take 
sides with the Irish people. 

The attempt to fasten upon prelates like Dr. Croke and Dr. Walsh 
a design to make the political rights of the Irish Catholics subserve 
some sinister policy of the Vatican is a grotesque and palpable 
calumny. Every chapter of modern Irish history is a refutation of 
the notion that Rome can dominate in Irish National or secular 
matters. And English statesmen of both parties know this right 
well, England has more than once tried to exercise some political 
control over Irish prelates and priests, by means of those very Vatican 
interests which Unionists now allege to be the end and aim of the 
Catholic hierarchy in their support of Home Rule. The endowment 
of Maynooth was a bid for the political allegiance of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. The famous Quarantotti intrigue, in 
which it was sought to give to the English Government a right of 
veto upon the appointment of Irish bishops, not only failed ignomi- 
niously ; it drew from O'Connell the historic declaration, in which he 
spoke for all Catholic Ireland, that ‘he would rather take his politics 
from Stamboul than from Rome,’ This unexpected anti-climax to 
the anticipated subserviency of Irish prelates to the needs of English 
rule in Ireland taught the Sovereign Pontiff the danger which was 
involved in any attempt upon the political independence of the Irish 
Catholic Episcopacy, and no further effort of the kind was made until! 
our own day. The instances of the sensational letter from the 
Prefect of the Propaganda in 1883, with reference to the ‘ Parnell 
Tribute,’ and of the Papal Rescript against the Plan of Campaign, in 
1888, are later illustrations of the hopelessness of English endeavour 
to make use of the Vatican against Nationalist Ireland and the im- 
potency of such interference when obtained. Here we have both 
Liberals and Tories trying their hands at exploiting the Pope in the 
interests of Dublin Castle and Irish landlordism. 

The recollection of the letter ‘Qualecumque de Parnellio,’ and the 
reception which was given to it in Ireland, ought to silence every 
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Parnellite and every Unionist who accuses the Irish bishops and 
priests of having gone against Mr. Parnell in 1890, for insufficient 
or unworthy reasons. Archbishop Croke had begun the testimonial. 
Nine bishops and two hundred priests followed with their subscriptions, 
when, as alleged, Sir George Errington, at the instance of Lord Gran- 
ville, obtained by means of inaccurate representations as to the nature 
of the National tribute to Mr. Parnell a condemnation of its object. 
The result is too well known to need more than mere mention. The 
subscriptions to Mr. Parnell’s testimonial doubled. A fund which 
was not expected to reach 20,0001. when started mounted rapidly to 
close upon 40,000/., as a protest by a Catholic people against an un- 
warrantable interference on the part of Rome in the secular affairs of 
Ireland. This was the outcome of the Liberal intrigue against 
Ireland at the Vatican. The later Tory attempt fared no better, 
though the trick was more unscrupulously played in 1888 than in 
1883. The facts are instructive, as they prove conclusively alike the 
fearless independence of the Irish Nationalist bishops and priests in 
the matter of Roman influence outside of religion, and the mean and 
shabby nature of Lord Salisbury’s present conduct when considered 
in the light and purpose of his mission to the Pope four years ago. 
The object of this mission is well worth recalling, as it was viewed at 
the time. A writer in one of the monthly reviews of the period 
said :-— 


The Persico mission originated in the attempt made by the British Government 
to enlist the authority of the Holy See on the side of ‘law and order’ in Ireland. .. . 
Lord Salisbury had now fairly entered upon his policy of Coercion, and the opposi- 
tion of the Irish priests and bishops was the chief obstacle which baffled his efforts 
to reach his goal. It was hinted, not obscurely, that, as Job did not serve God for 
nought, so the English Government would handsomely requite the Holy See for any 
services it might render in muzzling the Irish priests. . . . While Monsignor Persico 
was preparing the ground in Ireland, his allies had not been idle. The Jubilee of 
Her Majesty had afforded an opportunity for an interchange of courtesies between 
the Vatican and St. James’s, which it was determined to exploit to the uttermost. 
The Pope sent a special envoy to congratulate the Queen. What more natural 
and fitting than that Her Majesty’s Ministers should send a special envoy to the 
Pope to return his compliments, and see whether, at the same time, anything could 
be done to bring about those closer and more intimate relations upon which the 
Pope had set his heart? The motive of Persico’s mission was pretty well understood 
at the Foreign Office, and it was deemed advisable that a serious effort should be 
made to bring matters to a head, and commit the Pope to a policy of repression in 
Ireland. It was under these circumstances and with such hopes that the mission 
of the Duke of Norfolk was decided on. . . . His task was comparatively simple. 
In more or less guarded phrases he had to intimate that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
were not indisposed to do a little business with the Holy See on the principle Do wt 
des. If the Pope could see his way to use his moral influence to restrain the Irish 
bishops and clergy within the limits marked out by the English Government, then, 
perhaps, the English Government might see their way to meet the cherished aspira- 
tions of the Holy See for the re-establishment of direct diplomatic relations between 
the Vatican and the Court of St. James’s. . . . The Duke, it is believed, was further 
in a position to intimate that, besides the re-establishment of diplomatic relationsy 
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something might be done in the shape of a substantial subsidy and Government 
patronage for Catholic education in Ireland. 

It is a matter of history now that Cardinal Monaco’s famous 
‘ Rescript ’ followed the Salisbury mission to the Vatican, and that Mr. 
Balfour (either immediately before or following the Duke of Norfolk’s 
journey to Rome) spoke in the House of Commons in favour of the en- 
dowment of a Roman Catholic University in Ireland. It is, however, 
equally a matter of historic fact that the ‘ Rescript’ was practically 
ignored by 999 out of every 1,000 Irish Catholics, while Mr. Balfour's 
bait was not nibbled by the Irish hierarchy. The Tories and their 
Unionist allies lauded the Pope upon every platform for his opposition 
to the Plan of Campaign. The Irish people simply lamented the 
fact that His Holiness had allowed himself to be misled and used by 
the Tories, appealed in the Nationalist press and by public meetings 
against a wrongly formed judgment, and continued to support the 
principles and practices which had been hastily condemned in the 
light of a misrepresentation of the Irish movement. It is the states- 
man and party who attempted this diplomatic dirty trick, who tried 
their best to muzzle the Irish priest and to drive him out of the 
popular agitation by means of the spiritual influence of the 
Vatican, who now try to poison the minds of the Protestant voters of 
Great Britain with insinuations and broad assertions that the cause 
of Home Rule is to be made subservient to the intrigues and 
purposes of this same Vatican by means of its ‘ slavish instruments,’ 
the prelates and priests of Ireland. 

Those Unionist critics who now assail the priests of Meath for 
having exercised spiritual influence in support of a principle 
of morality were among the first to attack Mr. Parnell after the 
Divorce Court proceedings, and to reproach the Irish nation for the 
stained character of its leader. Had Mr. Parnell been allowed by the 
Irish people to remain in his old position, it would have been, accord- 
ing to these critics, a stigma upon the Irish cause which should damn 
it in the eyes of Englishmen. When he was superseded, they 
declared his deposition to be an act of base ingratitude which proved 
the Irish to be unworthy of liberty. Had the priests condoned his 
fault, they would have been charged in Unionist organs with having 
put a premium upon immorality. Having joined the vast majority 
of their fellow-countrymen in the painful task of deposing him, they 
were declared to be actuated by political ambition, narrowness of 
spirit, intolerance, priestly despotism! Such is the code of Unionist 
political morality. The only possible perfect priest in the Unionist 
dispensation is he who can buttress landlordism with the spiritual 
influences of his calling, or who helps by the same means to divide 
and weaken the National movement for Home Rule. Such a priest, 
when found, is the beau-ideal of a Christian (though Popish) 
minister. His opposite is the simple embodiment of all the political 
vices in jesuitical application. 
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The allegation that Bishop Nulty and the priests of Meath were 
actuated by unworthy motives in their opposition to Mr. Parnell from 
the split to his death, and subsequently to his followers, is altogether 
opposed to facts. It was this very clerical influence which first gave 
him a seat in Parliament. Upto the date of the unhappy Divorce 
Court proceedings he had no more faithful followers in Ireland than 
among the priesthood of the diocese of Meath. This diocese contri- 
buted 2,282/. to the Parnell tribute which was condemned by the 
Pope in 1883, the largest donation from any diocese in Ireland, with 
the exception of that of Dublin, and every penny of this sum was 
collected by the priests who were in opposition to the Parnellite 
candidates in the elections of last July. In fact, so devoted were the 
clergy of Meath to the Parnell leadership, that they were among the 
last of their calling in Ireland to declare in a body against him. 
This tardiness of repudiation has had a good deal to do with the un- 
usual bitterness displayed betweer. Parnellites and priests in the two 
elections now voided. The latter were accused of having declared in 
favour of Mr. Parnell even after the Divorce Court verdict. The 
plea of moral delinquency lost its force in face of the resolution 
passed at a Convention in support of ‘ the chief’ and supported by a 
large body of Meath priests, subsequent to the decree nisi. On the 
face of it this appeared a strong argument against the contention of 
the clergy that they went against the popular leader on grounds of 
morality alone ; and the strength of the position which this circum- 
stance gave to the followers of Messrs. Dalton and Mahoney was such 
that it could only be assailed, from the point of view of the priests, 
by that zeal which invariably covers a recantation of opinions, or a 
desire to undo the consequences of a mistake. In justice to the 
priests of Meath it must be said Mr. Parnell and his followers had 
loudly declared that his side of the divorce case was yet to be put 
before the Irish people. Popular opinion in Ireland was appealed to 
in this sense, and asked to suspend judgment. It was early in this 
stage of public feeling when some Meath priests gave their assent to 
a resolution pledging their adherence to the leader whom Meath first 
elected to Parliament. No such promised exculpation occurred, how- 
ever, and the Catholic clergy of Meath, with a few exceptions, joined 
in the agitation against Parnellite factionism. 

Anti-Home-Rule politicians may squirm at the fact as much as 
they please, but the power and prestige of the Irish priest are the 
creation of those very systems which Unionists are resolved if possible 
to perpetuate, in the face of their utter and abysmal failure to serve 
the purposes for which they were established, or to benefit the people 
subjected to them. While the law of eviction remains the law of the 
land, and Dublin Castle supplies the instruments of its execution, the 
political bond which unites the Irish priest to the Irish peasant will 
never be broken. As the priest has not been afraid even to go against 
Rome when Rome went wrong on Irish questions, he is not likely to err 
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on the side of weakness towards Castle rule and landlordism while they 
are the embodiment of injustice to the people. And the people 
would be fools to listen to the voices of those who ask them to dis- 
eard such allies. The Church, in a political sense, is a tower of 
strength to a popular cause when its ministers are heart and soul with 
the people’s aspirations. Churches may be dangerous to liberty 
when they are rich and are trammelled by State obligations or by 
class influences. If the Catholic Church had been endowed by 
the English Government in Ireland, it would have lost every vestige 
of political power with our people. As it is, it has preserved an 
influence commensurate with the fidelity of its priests to the people’s 
cause. It is only in their absolute devotion to the people’s interests 
wherein resides their political strength. Whenever and wherever they 
have taken sides against the popular movement in this generation 
they have been beaten. Twenty years ago a Liberal and Catholic 
candidate who had the support of the priests of Meath was defeated 
by Mr. John Martin, a Protestant ’48 man, who stood as the National 
representative. The organ of Irish landlordism of that day said of 
this Home Rule victory, ‘The defeat of Mr. Plunkett in Meath 
indicates the growth of Federalism in Ireland. We believe the secret 
of Mr. Martin’s return is that the people of Ireland are tired of 
priestly dictation.’ 

Few of the people of Great Britain, even among Home Rulers, 
except those who are fairly familiar with Ireland, form, or care to 
form, a true estimate of the real character of the Irish priesthood. 
The word ‘ priest’ is enough to create a prejudice in the minds of 
millions of the British people whose religious beliefs or irreligious 
dispositions predispose their minds to an antipathy. This antipathy 
may be more anti-clerical than anti-Catholic with the mass of people 
who are themselves nothing more than passive Christians. But with 
those who influence what I will term militant Protestant religious 
opinion, the Catholic priest is the embodiment of error, and the 
cunning instrument, in everything, of a foreign spiritual power. In 
politics he is represented as a man who makes unscrupulous use of 
his sacerdotal influence over an ignorant and superstitious peasantry, 
with the sole object of upholding his own and the Church’s domina- 
tion and sway. This is the picture which Lord Salisbury now tries 
to hold up to the British electorate ; insinuating that Archbishops 
Croke and Walsh have simply to put these all-powerful puppets in 
motion in order to secure the blind political obedience of the Catholic 
voters in the interests of some Vatican or Ultramontane purpose. I 
have shown elsewhere how Lord Salisbury tried to have these same 
*‘ puppets ’ moved and controlled from Rome for the ends of his own 
party. No more untruthful picture ofthe Irish priest in politics 
could be drawn. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he is but the 
intelligent expression of popular feeling. He is a peasant’s or a 
trader’s son to begin with. His sympathies, prejudices, and aspira- 
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tions in secular matters are those of the class from which he has 
sprung. There is no country in the world in which there is so close 
an identity of feeling, of social relationship, of absolute solidarity of 
patriotic motives and of political purpose between people and pastors 
as exists in Ireland. The cause of a common country appeals to ideas 
and convictions of a common national sentiment. A heritage of mutual 
wrong and suffering welds this sentiment into concrete public action. 
‘Dublin Castle government’ has tried to extirpate the priest in the 
past, as it sought to enslave and degrade the peasant. ‘ Landlordism’ 
has been the enemy of both. Evictors thin the congregations when 
they destroy the homes of the people. The poverty born of an im- 
poverished country and unjust rents affects the scanty income of the 
parish priest and curate. But, over and above all, the priest has been 
identified with every phase of the people’s battle for their homesteads 
and their rights. He was above the suspicion of making the popular 
cause a stepping-stone to office. He had nothing to gain for his 
services or sacrifices but the gratitude of those for whom he laboured, 
and the hatred of those whose power for injustice or evil he sought 
to curb. The priests supplied the place in Irish popular movements 
which members of an intermediate class occupy in other countries 
where social and political antagonism separate the mass of a popula- 
tion from an aristocracy. Their leadership and political influence 
were determined by the character and consequences of English mis- 
government and by the brutality and injustice of the Irish landlord 
system. 

If the Irish priest is a potent factor in Irish politics to-day, who 
or what made him so? If his active influence is exercised in support 
of movements or agitations abhorred by Toryism, who is to blame? 
There is not in the whole political world to-day a class of persons who 
have a better traditional right to participate in political warfare 
than the Irish priesthood. Nor has any section of any people in any 
country under the sun a more consistent record as constitutional 
reformers than the men who are now hounded down by the party 
successors of the makers and administrators of the penal laws. For, 
what are the facts of history ? It is not two hundred years ago since 
the same price was placed, by English laws, upon the head of a priest 
and the head of a wolf in Ireland. He had no sooner emerged from 
the bondage of the penal laws than he was forced to engage in 
the movement for Catholic emancipation. Thirty years’ agitation 
were required before the most elementary civil rights were allowed 
by England to his co-religionists in a country overwhelmingly Catholic. 
Next he was compelled to wage a war against the imposition of tithes. 
Thousands of lives were lost in this horrible struggle for an obviously 
rational relief from an equally notorious and monstrous injustice. 
These were fights for the very elementary principles of civil and 
religious liberty. They were won through the loyalty of the Irish 
people to a just and righteous cause, under the leadership of men 
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whose very education had been made a crime by the infamy of English 
bigotry and intolerance. In every one of these movements, and in 
every subsequent popular agitation down to the present hour, the Irish 
priest has been on the side of constitutional right, and an advocate 
of progressive reform. It was said of him, so far back as sixty years 
ago, that he had imbibed the doctrines of Locke and Paley more 
deeply than those of Bellarmine and Bossuet. The political education 
of the last half-century has developed these ideas until, nourished 
as they have been by the social democratic movement of the past 
twenty years in a wider political atmosphere, the Irish priesthood of 
to-day are men of broad and tolerant views on all public questions, 
and are modified believers and followers of Cardinal Manning’s 
Christian Socialism rather than of the political Ultramontanism with 
which their enemies attempt to identify them. 

The venerable Bishop who has been held up to public scorn and 
condemnation in the anti- Home-Rule press for a pastoral issued, injudi- 
ciously, in the interests of religion and morality, during a Parliament- 
ary election, is the same Dr. Nulty who, twelve years ago—long before 
any but a very few English Progressivists demanded the taxation of 
ground rents for public purposes—wrote and declared :— 


The essential and immutable principles of justice used certainly to be that 
everyone had a right of property in the hard-earned fruits of his labour; that he, 
and he alone, had a right to all the benefits, advantages, and enjoyments which the 
property yielded ; and that if anyone else meddled with that property against his 
will, he was thereby guilty of the crime of robbery, which the eternal law of God, 
as well as the laws of all nations, reprobated and punished. But the principles 
which underlie the existing system of land tenure, and which impart to it its 
specific and distinctive character, are exactly the reverse of these. The principles 
on which that system are based are: that one privileged class do not require to 
labour for their livelihood at all; that they have an exclusive right to all the 
advantages, the comforts and enjoyments that can be derived from a splendid 
property, which exacted no patient, painful, or self-denying efforts of labour to 
create it or acquire it. That, being a singularly favoured race, and being all God's 
eldest sons, the rest of the world must humbly acknowledge themselves to be their 
inferiors in rank, lineage, condition, and dignity. That this superiority of rank 
gives them a right to sell out God’s gifts as if they were purely the products of 
their own labour and industry. . . . I have already shown that the land of every 
country is the public property of the people of that country, and, consequently, 
that its exclusive appropriation by a class is a substantial injustice and wrong done 
to every man in that country whom it robs of his fair share of the common inheri- 
tance. Then the injustice of this appropriation is enormously enhanced by the 
fact that it further enables the landlords to appropriate a vast share of the earnings 
of the nation besides. They plundered the people first of God’s gifts in the land, 
and that act of spoliation puts them under a sort of necessity of plundering them 
again of an enormous amount of their direct earnings and wages. . . . It would 
seem as if Providence had destined the land to serve as a large economical reservoir, 
to catch, to collect, and to preserve the overflowing streams of wealth that are 
constantly escaping from the great public industrial works that are always going on 
in communities that are progressive and prosperous, . . . But the great national 
property which Providence had destined for the support of the public burdens of 
Society has been diverted from its original purpose to minister to the wants and 
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extravagances of a class. The explanation of this extraordinary act of national 
spoliation will be found in the fact that hitherto this class could just do as it pleased : 
the government of the country lay for centuries exclusively in its hands, and, despite 
the combined influence of Engli-h Radicalism and Irish Obstructionism, it is practi- 
cally in its hands still. . . . Even while they slept their rent rolls went on increas- 
ing. . . . The value continually imparted to the land by the industrial exertions of 
the community in the construction of houses, harbours, bridges, streets, roads, and 
railways; in the erection of factories, mills, and warehouses, &c., has all been con- 
fiscated and appropriated by the owners of the soil. . . . If the English operatives 
could only retain for their own use and benefit the vast sums which, under the 
existing system of land tenure, go, on the one hand, to the owners of the soil, and 
the sums that an economical system of ground-rent taxation would save for them, 
on the other, their material comforts and enjoyments would be multiplied a 
hundredfold. . . . The great problem that the nations, or the government of nations 
rather, have to solve is—what is the most profitable and remunerative investment 
they can make of this common property (the land) in the interest and for the benefit 
of the people to whom it belongs? Jn other words, how can they bring the largest, 
and, as far as possible, the most skilled amount of effective labour to bear on the 
proper cultivation of an improvement of the land? How can they make it yield 
the largest amount of human food, human comforts, and home enjoyments, and how 
can its aggregate produce be divided so as to give everyone the fairest and largest 
share he is entitled to without passing over cr excluding anyone ? ! 


The attitude of all the Churches to-day towards the great social 
question of the hour is a justification of the past and present action 
of the Irish priests in Irish politics. Theirs has been the Church of 
the poor. They have always stood forth to vindicate the cause of the 
people. Their heartiest sympathy and assistance have been given 
whenever the downtrodden and oppressed have risen against the in- 
justice and insolence of those who neither toil nor spin, but who have 
ground the faces of the labouring poor between the upper and nether 
millstones of landlordism and Castle rule. They have worked to 
secure protection for the fruits of the farmer’s toil, to improve the 
conditions of social existence for the labouring and small tenant 
class, who comprise the greater part of the peasantry of Ireland. 
Whenever periods of distress have arrived, the first voice to be heard 
demanding State intervention by way of public works, the first sub- 
scription towards immediate means of relief, has always come from 
the Irish priest. These are well-known facts. They explain at one and 
the same time why he has an influence over a great proportion of the 
Irish people, and why Lord Salisbury, as leader of the Landlord 
Tory party, fears and hates him as a potent factor in the social demo- 
cratic movement against landlordism and the class exploitation of 
parliaments and governments by which industry is unjustly taxed 
in the interests of monopoly. Every church or congregation, or 
great or small religious community, in Great Britain (under what- 
soever name it goes) is trying, by some minister or member of its body, 


1 Essay on the Land Question, dedicated to the Clergy and, Laity of the Diocese 
of Meath, April 1880, by the Most Rev. Dr. Nulty. 
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to reconcile the preaching of the Gospel with the social betterment 
of the working population. They recognise that political power is 
rapidly going from the classes to the masses; that the toilers are 
becoming conscious of this change, and are resolved to use their 
growing influence in the State for the amelioration of their iot, the 
brightening and sweetening of their homes, the general uplifting of 
their condition in the organism of society, and for the making of 
provision for the requirements of old age. To use a common expres- 
sion, all these religious communities ‘ want to be in it’ in the carrying 
out of these social democratic reforms. It is rightly recognised now 
that to sympathise with a change to rational and humane conditions 
of industrial society, which will not conflict with the teaching of the 
Gospel of the Sermon on the Mount, and which is proposed to be 
effected by peaceful and constitutional means, will be a wiser and better 
Christian duty than an indifference or an hostility that would help 
to precipitate a revolution which would win such changes even 
against the opposition of Churches and classes combined. In a word, 
as political power is to be with the people, the Churches are, pru- 
dently, wending their way in that direction also. In this they are 
only following in the footsteps of Archbishops Croke and Walsh and 
of the vast majority of the priesthood of Ireland. 

What will be the position of the priest in Irish politics under Home 
Rule? I believe it will be largely modified under the circumstances 
of totally different political, and some change of social, conditions. 
There will be no Dublin Castle government inviting a common Nation- 
alist hostility. Landlordism may share a similar fate of legal abolition 
after a time, when another challenge to combined opposition will cease 
to afford a bond of united action. The Education question may pro- 
bably still further segregate former allies. Labour versus Capital, 
public as against private property in land, with other social conten- 
tions, will inevitably break up the unity of purpose and co-operation 
of political effort which have kept the priests and people in one camp 
in the dual fight for National self-government and land reform. New 
party combinations will be formed. A conservatism, new to Ireland, 
will come into the field of domestic politics when a Home Rule Con- 
stitution takes the place of Castle rule, and former lay and clerical 
antagonists of an alien administration must become the guardians 
and upholders of native law and order. The position of the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland under these altered conditions of government, of 
social change, and of party strife, will, I hope and believe, correspond 
with the attitude which Archbishop Hughes of New York defined on 
one occasion when he was asked to use his influence with American 
Catholics in favour of a certain candidate in a Presidential election. 
He said :-— 

The entire American people appear to be nearly equally divided in opinion as 
to which of these two will make the best chief magistrate. This fact seems to 
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indicate a general opinion that the country will be safe under the four years’ 
Presidency of either. As to the Catholics, they have never been consulted as to 
the unlimited choice between these two. The probability is that, like their fellow- 
citizens of other denominations, they will be divided—some voting for one candi- 
date, some for another. Like others, they are liable to err in their choice; but, 
under all circumstances, I should prefer that, voting honestly, each according to 
his own judgment, they should err with the minority, or, what is equally possible, 
with the majority of their fellow-citizens of all denominations, rather than see 
them guarded against such danger of erring in their choice of President by any 
ecclesiastical influence. 


MICHAEL Davitt. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OU ALLONS-NOUS ? 


I 


Pour bien comprendre la situation actuelle de la France, il faut remon- 
ter jusqu’aux élections de 1889. Elles se sont faites sans programme 
de gouvernement. I] s’agissait, pour les républicains, d’arracher le 
pays 4 l’entreprise du boulangisme. Les républicains ont refait contre 
lui ce qu’ils avaient fait, en 1877, contre le 16 mai, et qui s’est appelé 
Ja manceuvre des 363. Ils se sont groupés et réunis sans acception 
de nuances. La chambre, qui est sortie de ces élections, comprend 
environ 150 membres de la droite, dont une cinquantaine sont sus- 
ceptibles de venir sincérement 4 la République, 30 Boulangistes, 
20 socialistes, plus ou moins hypocritement révolutionnaires ; aux 
Boulangistes et aux socialistes se joignent une cinquantaine de 
républicains qu’on pourrait appeler les Clémencistes, parce qu’ils 
votent, avec M. Clémenceau, contre tous les actes de tous les minis- 
téres quels quils soient. C’est la négation systématique de tout 
gouvernement. Quelquefois ils entrainent avec eux les républicains, 
timides devant leurs électeurs, qui éprouvent le besoin de se montrer 
d’autant plus farouches 4 la chambre. 

Le ministére Tirard tomba le 14 mars 1890 sous une coalition 
protectionniste. M. de Freycinet devint président du conseil, en se 
bornant 4 remplacer les ministres du commerce, de l’agriculture et 
des affaires étrangéres. Au mois de septembre 1891, Boulanger se 
tuait 4 Bruxelles. Le 31 octobre, M. Clémenceau recommengait ses 
attaques contre les ministéres en s’écriant: ‘Le pacte est rompu.’ 
On réveillait les questions qui pouvaient diviser le plus les ré- 
publicains, telle que la question religieuse. Le 18 février 1892, le 
cabinet de Freycinet tombait et était remplacé, le 28, par le cabinet 
Loubet. On pouvait prévoir dés lors que toutes les vieilles ani- 
mosités, les vieilles divisions du parti républicain, plus ou moins 
anesthésiées, pendant les deux années et demie précédentes, allaient 
se réveiller et que nous allions assister au renouvellement des crises 
de 1887 et de 1888, qui avaient failli perdre la République. 

M. Goblet et M. Clémenceau comprenaient que s’il n’y avait pas 
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de crises, les élections de 1894 donneraient une forte majorité 
gouvernementale et que leur role serait fini. Ils commencérent 
alors 4 se lier avec les débris du boulangisme, sans oser le dire trop 
haut, et 4 proclamer hautement leur alliance avec les socialistes plus 
ou moins révolutionnaires. 

M. Loubet commit une faute capitale. Il fut hypnotisé par les 
Clémencistes, les Boulangistes et les socialistes. I] leur sacrifia non- 
seulement la majorité républicaine, mais encore les principes les 
plus élémentaires d’ordre public et de gouvernement: c’est par 
déférence pour eux qu'il laissa pendant trois mois s’organiser 
Vanarchie 4 Carmaux. L’explosion de dynamite de la rue des Bons- 
Enfants fut l'apothéose de cette politique de faiblesse. 

Depuis quatre ans, la liquidation de Panama était commencée. 
Une information judiciaire était ouverte; mais aucun garde des 
sceaux n’avait donné l’ordre au parquet de poursuivre. L/article 
405 du Code Pénal, qui punit comme escroquerie ‘des manceuvres 
frauduleuses pour persuader l’existence de fausses entreprises,’ n'est 
pas clairement applicable 4 M. de Lesseps, qui a cru au canal de 
Panama comme il avait cru au canal de Suez. Qu’il y ait eu de 
limprévoyance, des gaspillages, de la mauvaise administration, c’est 
possible ; mais il ya loin de l& & une vulgaire escroquerie. De 
plus, M. de Lesseps est un homme dont la France s'est honorée 4 
juste titre. Enfin, l’'achévement du canal n’est pas absolument 
chimérique, et un procés de ce genre ne peut contribuer 4 faire 
reprendre cette entreprise. 

M. Loubet n’exerga pas sur M. Ricard, garde des sceaux, le 
controle qui appartient 4 un premier ministre pour un acte de cette 
importance. M. Ricard voulut poser pour le Caton antique, intégre 
et vertueux. Il annonga, un beau matin, au conseil des ministres, 
que les poursuites étaient ordonnées. 

Alors eut lieu la manceuvre suivante. La loi de 1881 sur la 
presse permet bien aux personnes diffamées pour des faits se 
rattachant 4 la vie publique de poursuivre les auteurs des diffama- 
tions devant le jury ; mais la procédure peut durer neuf 4 dix mois et 
est assez onéreuse: de plus, il suffit de sept jurés pour acquitter le 
diffamateur qui tache de les attendrir en plaidant la bonne foi, les 
bonnes intentions, &c.; et s'il est acquitté, c’est la condamnation du 
diffamé, aux yeux de lopinion publique. Cette absence de con- 
fiance dans la juridiction qui doit statuer fait qu’en réalité les 
diffamateurs peuvent s’en donner 4 l’aise. 

Alors les journaux la Oocarde, journal boulangiste, la Libre 
Parole, journal antisémitique, UJntransigeant furent lancés 
contre les membres du parlement pour faire une diversion dans 
Yopinion publique. Tous les adversaires de la République reformé- 
rent leur coalition contre les républicains. Ils prétendirent que 
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si lentreprise de Panama avait échoué, cela venait de ce que ses 
administrateurs avaient di employer le plus clair des souscriptions 
des pauvres diables 4 acheter les votes des députés. Cette thése 
était absurde: le parlement n’a eu 4 s’occuper du Panama qu’en 
1888, lorsque la compagnie ayant absorbé déji 1271 millions, 
n’espérait plus trouver de ressources qu’d l’aide d’un emprunt 4 lots, 
qui constituait une dérogation au droit commun et pour lequel il 
fallait une loi, Chose assez singuliére, méme, c’est que les frais 
d’émission de ce dernier emprunt ne se sont montés qu’a 4,3 pour 
cent, tandis que ceux des précédents étaient de 5 pour cent, ce qui 
prouve que la corruption parlementaire n’avait pas été trés onéreuse. 
Les administrateurs du Panama, en voulant l’invoquer comme 
excuse, ont aggravé leur situation. Aujourd’hui, ils viennent d’étre 
arrétés, et sont poursuivis en vertu des articles 177 & 180 du Code 
Pénal qui frappent les auteurs de tentatives de corruption. 

Au moment ou l’instance judiciaire était commencée, on apprit la 
mort subite, le 19 novembre, de M. Jacques de Reinach, financier trés 
connu, mélé & toutes les affaires qui se traitaient sur la place de 
Paris, plein dinitiative, de ressources et d’entregent, beau-pére et 
oncle du député, Joseph Reinach, qui fut un des plus ardents adver- 
saires du boulangisme et qui est en dehors de toute affaire financiére. 
Cette mort produisit une certaine émotion. Le 21, une interpella- 
tion fut adressée au gouvernement sur les affaires du Panama par 
un Boulangiste clérical, M. Delahaye, qui a subi sept condamnations 
pour diffamation. I] parait que c’est son genre de polémique habi- 
tuel. Il déclara qu'il y avait cent-cinquante députés qui avaient recu 
de argent du Panama. On lui demanda: ‘Des noms!’ II répondit 
qu'il donnerait les noms et les preuves devant une commission d’en- 
quéte, dont il demanda la nomination. Le gouvernement ne dit pas 
un mot, ne fit pas une réserve sur les pouvoirs et le réle de cette 
commission d’enquéte; il ne fit pas remarquer qu'une poursuite 
judiciaire étant ordonnée, sila commission d’enquéte venait exercer 
une action paralléle, il en résulterait une confusion inextricable. 
Pourrait-elle faire comparaitre les administrateurs du Panama pour- 
suivis? Viendraient-ils devant elle comme prévenus ou comme 
accusateurs? Le gouvernement resta muet. La commission d’en- 
quéte fut nommeée sans attributions définies. 


Il 


Composée de 33 membres, dont huit de la droite et un Boulan- 
giste, elle commenga ses travaux par entendre M. Delahaye, qui 
n’apporta ni noms ni preuves. I] lut un factum dans lequel il disait 
& la commission: ‘ Vous ferez venir... vous demanderez . . . vous 
interrogerez...’ Puis il remit 4 la commission des plis cachetés 
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quelle devait ouvrir 4 tels et tels moments. La commission se 
laissa infliger cette lecture, elle recut les plis cachetés, sans faire re- 
marquer & M. Delahaye qu'il n’avait tenu aucune de ses promesses, et 
qwil n’avait donné ni noms ni preuves. 

La commission se mit 4 faire la besogne qu'il devait lui apporter 
toute faite. Elle fit venir les personnes qu'il lui avait indiquées : 
parmi elles se trouva un banquier, M. Thierrée, qui déclara qu'il 
avait vingt-six chéques tirés par le baron de Reinach au profit de 
diverses personnes. La commission fit saisir ces chéques. On en 
trouva deux d’un million chaque au profit d’un personnage qui a 
joué un role énigmatique en France, depuis une douzaine d’années, 
M. Cornélius Herz ; deux de vingt-cinq mille francs chaque, au profit 
de deux sénateurs, M. Albert Grévy et M. Léon Renault. II fut 
constaté aussi qu'un député, M. Antonin Proust, avait pris part 4 un 
syndicat de garantie pour une émission antérieure, en 1886. Des 
explications fournies par les deux sénateurs et par le député, il est 
évident qu’ils ont été naifs, légers, mais qu’on a surtout voulu com- 
promettre le parlement en leur personne. 

En fait de membres du parlement ayant recu des sommes de 
Yadministration du Panama, voila 4 quoi se sont bornées les décou- 
vertes de la commission d’enquéte. Il y a loin de li aux cent- 
cinquante députés, annoncés par M. Delahaye. 

Cependant ce n’est pas la faute de la commission d’enquéte si elle 
ne multiplie pas ses découvertes. Elle y met toute la passion possible. 
Les membres de la droite voudraient trouver des républicains com- 
promis ; les membres républicains voudraient y trouver des membres 
de la droite et peut-étre—la nature est faible—quelques adversaires 
personnels: tous enfin attachent leur honneur a dénicher des coupables. 
Ils sont humiliés de n’en pas découvrir davantage, comme des 
chasseurs qui reviennent bredoudlle. 

M. Brisson, le président. de la commission d’enquéte, est un 
homme d’aspect austére, qui considére que le rire est l’ennemi de 
Yhomme. Bien plus grace 4 cette apparence vertueuse qu’a ses 
talents, il est devenu président de la chambre des députés et 
président du conseil des ministres. Ce fut pendant son passage au 
pouvoir qu’eurent lieu les élections de 1885 ow il poussa l’impartialité 
jusqu’a favoriser les monarchistes et les Bonapartistes. Candidat 4 
la Présidence de la République, en 1887, malgré le petit nombre de 
voix qu'il obtint, il ne se résigna que difficilement a se retirer devant 
M. Carnot. Une élection présidentielle doit avoir lieu en 1894. 
M. Brisson, en s’asseyant dans le fauteuil du président de la com- 
mission d’enquéte, a vu la vertu montant, en sa personne, |’escalier 
de PElysée. 

Du moment oi il est devenu président de la commission d’enquéte, 
il a dressé pouvoir contre pouvoir: le comité de salut public contre 
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le ministére. Ne pouvant trouver des coupables vivants, il a exigé 
le 28 novembre l’autopsie du cadavre de M. de Reinach. Que M. de 
Reinach soit mort d'une congestion cérébrale ou se soit empoisonné, 
nous ne voyons pas bien en quoi cela importe & lhonneur du parle- 
ment. M. Loubet et M. Ricard, par une inconséquence habituelle 
aux hommes faibles, aprés avoir laissé constituer, sans une restriction, 
la commission d’enquéte, refusérent avec énergie l’autopsie du baron 
de Reinach. Ils furent renversés. Pour leur honneur, ils auraient 
da étre renversés huit jours plus tot. 

M. Brisson était tout désigné pour former un cabinet. Le 
président de la République le fit appeler. Au bout de deux jours, 
il répondit qu'il ne le pouvait pas. Pour un homme grave, renverser 
un ministére, sans étre capable de le remplacer, c'est bien léger. 

M. Carnot, aprés plusieurs tentatives, s’adressa 4 M. Ribot qui refit 
un cabinet avec les anciens membres du ministére. Ce ne fut pas le 
ministére qui changea, ce fut seulement le président du conseil. M. 
Ricard fut éliminé et M. Jules Roche fut remplacé, parce qu'il était 
devenu génant, 4 l’égard des protectionnistes, comme s’étant trop 
engagé en faveur du traité franco-suisse. En revanche, M. Ribot a 
eu l’insigne faiblesse de conserver comme ministre de lintérieur 
M. Loubet, l’ancien président du conseil auquel sont dus et Carmaux 
et Panama! 

Pendant ce temps, la commission d’enquéte fonctionnait: elle 
ouvrait les plis cachetés. Trouvant dans l'un d’eux le cocher de M. 
Propper, quelle entendait, elle lenvoya chercher; et le président 
‘interrogea brusquement,’ comme lavait prescrit M. Delahaye, dans 
son pli. Le cocher, du reste, répondit exactement le contraire de 
ce que M. Delahaye avait annoncé. La commission entendait tous 
les employés renvoyés et mécontents, des ‘ faiseurs de chantage,’ des 
gens de toutes sortes qui venaient s’y prélasser et raconter tout ce que 
lenvie, la rancune, des humiliations plus ou moins méritées pouvaient 
leur dicter. Du titre d’un vaudeville, on a surnommé sa besogne 
*le roman chez la portiére.’ 

M. Bourgeois, le remplagant de M. Ricard comme garde des 
sceaux, accorda l’autopsie du baron de Reinach et communication 
compléte de Vinformation judiciaire, quoique cette communication 
soit de nature 4 annuler toute la procédure antérieure. M. Quesnay 
de Beaurepaire, le procureur général, qui soutint les poursuites 
contre Boulanger devant la Haute Cour, fut remplacé et nommé 
président de chambre 4 la Cour de Cassation, parce qu’il avait refusé 
cette communication. Le nouveau garde des sceaux commengait 4 
céder un peu plus que ancien 4 la commission d’enquéte. C’était 
inquiétant. Resterait-elle donc le seul pouvoir ? 
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M. Pourquery de Boisserin, député d’Avignon, lancienne ville 
des papes, sentit se réveiller en lui le sang d'inquisiteur que lui 
avaient légué ses aieux. Il déposa une proposition tendant a 
autoriser les membres de la commission d’enquéte & faire faire toutes 
les saisies et perquisitions qu'il leur conviendrait en requérant 
directement les juges d’instruction. C’était remettre l’action judi- 
ciaire entre les mains d’une commission sans responsabilité directe. 
C’était enlever la responsabilité de l’action de la justice au ministre 
de la justice pour la reporter 4 la commission d’enquéte. Cétait ni 
plus ni moins qu'une violation de la constitution. 

Cependant la majorité de la chambre était tellement ‘emballée’ 
que la commission, chargée d’examiner cette proposition, se composait 
de sept membres pour et de quatre adversaires. Le 15 décembre, la 
discussion de cette proposition est venue. MM. Ribot et Bourgeois 
Yont combattue. M. Brisson I’a soutenue, oubliant tous les principes 
du droit ; le ministére l’a emporté par 271 voix contre 266, soit une 
majorité de cinq voix dans laquelle il faut compter huit ministres. 

Toutes les voix de la majorité sont républicaines; dans les voix 
de la minorité nous trouvons les Boulangistes, les socialistes, 130 
voix de la droite, les Carmausistes, auxquels il faut ajouter un certain 
nombre de députés qui, quoique n’ayant rien & se reprocher, nous 
aimons & le croire, sont terrorisés par la commission d’enquéte et 
sont préts 4 faire & son égard toutes les lachetés, 

Cependant que serait-il arrivé si M. Brisson lavait emporté ? 
était-il plus en état, quil y a quinze jours, de former un cabinet ? 
Yaurait-il fait 4 Vimage de la commission d’enquéte ? aurait-il pris 
pour garde des sceaux son vice-président, M. Jolibois, ancien pro- 
cureur général de Empire et un des derniers survivants des passions 
bonapartistes contre la République? Et si M. Brisson n’est pas 
capable de former un ministére, et si les ministéres qui peuvent étre 
constitués contre la commission d’enquéte peuvent étre renversés du 
jour au lendemain, ot allons-nous—a une crise présidentielle? Un 
des membres de la droite disait l'autre jour: ‘Nous sommes déja a 
Viroflay ’—on sait que c’est 4 Versailles que se réunit le congrés pour 
Vélection du Président de la République, et que Viroflay est une des 
stations du railway. 


IV 
Le danger est écarté au moment ot jécris ces lignes. Sera-t-il 
écarté au moment ow elles paraitront ? 

Il est difficile de prévoir ce qui peut arriver avec une chambre 
qui se partage ainsi en deux parties 4 peu prés égales. Les républi- 


cains qui votent avee la droite obéissent 4 des considérations 
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complexes et personnelles contre lesquelles un gouvernement ne peut 
rien. Les un sont peur de leurs électeurs, les autres veulent pouvoir 
poser pour les chevaliers de la vertu; ceux qui sont soupgonnés d’avoir 
uelque chose & cacher sont les plus ardents 4 crier: ‘ De la lumiére ! 
de la lumiére !’ Quel raisonnement peut tenir contre une métaphore ? 

Cette campagne contre la République est si habilement menée 
quon la soupgonne détre dirigée par les jésuites, qui agiraient, a 
la fois, contre les républicains et contre le Pape, qui a eu le malheur 
dengager le clergé a se rallier 4 la République. Le fait est que la 
fondation du journal la Libre Parole suivit, 4 quelques jours prés, 
I’Eneyclique du Pape de février 1892. Les prétres qui ont été des 
intermédiaires, des courtiers trés actifs pour placer les titres du 
Panama, vont maintenant disant 4 ceux qu’ils avaient contribué 4 
duper: ‘C’est de la faute des républicains! Marchez avec nous, 
Nous leur ferons rendre gorge, et vous retrouverez ce que vous 
avez perdu.’ 

Ces bons apédtres ne cessent de parler de l’intérét des 400,000 
porteurs de titres de Panama, Mais personne ne les avait obligés 
de les prendre. Séduits par le succés de Suez, ils avaient fait le réve 
de la Perrette de la fable. Le pot au lait s’est cassé. Cest facheux 
pour eux; mais si vous mettez 4 la loterie, personne ne vous doit de 
compensation si vous ne gagnez pas. 

Sous prétexte de défendre leurs intéréts, les gens de droite, les 
Boulangistes, les républicains pris de vertige, arrétent les affaires de 
tous, jettent la France dans la plus vive inquiétude, et la menacent 
de ce grand danger: une crise gouvernementale qui irait, au désir 
de beaucoup, au-dela d'un changement de ministres et méme d’un 
changement présidentiel. 

La campagne entreprise est la revanche de la coalition boulangiste, 
mais plus dangereuse. Avec le général, le danger était visible et 
palpable. Il a suffi de marcher sur lui. I] s'est effoudré. Ici, nous 
nous débattons au milieu de microbes invisibles et insaisissables. 

L’important est que la commission d’enquéte finisse le plus tot 
possible son role de comité de salut public. Elle fait une enquéte 
sur une législature qui n’existe plus. I] n’y a pas de raison qu'elle 
ne veuille pas remonter jusqu’d la chambre introuvable et qu’elle ne 
prolonge pas indéfiniment ses travaux. Un pays ne peut vivre avec 
un comité de délation, tenant tout le monde en suspicion. 

Le gouvernement vient de prendre le meilleur moyen pour 
mettre fin 4 ses travaux en arrétant M. Charles de Lesseps, M. Sans- 
Leroy, ancien député soupgonné d’avoir regu de l’argent pour changer 
son vote, et quelques autres personnages mélés 4 ces affaires. La 
justice réguliére suivra son cours, dans les formes prévues par notre 
procédure criminelle, avec la sanction du Code Pénal. Les députés 
n’auront plus ‘de bouche de fer’ faisant appel aux délateurs. Il n’y 
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aura plus un comité de salut public chargé d’épurer la chambre. 
Les députés devront voter le budget, de bonnes lois, si possible, en 
abroger de mauvaises, ce qui est plus difficile, exiger du gouverne- 
ment le maintien de l’ordre public et le respect de la loi dont ils 
donneront eux-mémes l’exemple. Alors on oubliera cette bourrasque, 
comme tant d’autres. Les prétendants cesseront de s'agiter; et les 
élections de 1894, nous l’espérons, donneront une solide majorité 
gouvernementale de républicains. 
YvEs GUYOT, 
Député, ancien ministre des travaux publics. 
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ASPECTS OF TENNYSON 


II 
(4 PERSONAL REMINISCENCE) 


Ir in the following pages I can contribute a few touches to the portrait 
of Lord Tennyson which his contemporaries alone can paint, my object 
in writing them will be accomplished. Of Tennyson the Poet his 
Poems will remain a ‘monument more lasting than brass’ to the 
remotest future. But of the man himself ‘in his habit as he lived’ the 
likeness can only be portrayed by those who knew him personally, and 
only now, while their memory of him is fresh, and before it passes away 
with them into oblivion. What would the world not give for such a 
picture of Shakespeare by his friends as may now be made of Tennyson ? 

In a letter of his which lies before me he draws a distinction 
between personal things which may be told of a man before and after 
his death, and complains of the neglect of that distinction during his 
life. He recognised that after death a Memoir of him was inevitable, 
and left the charge of it in its fulness to his son. What follow are 
but slight contributions towards any such complete biography, for 
only upon the few occasions which are here recorded did I make any 
note in writing of all Tennyson’s talk heard and enjoyed for nearly 
thirty years. His own words I have printed always in italics. 

More than thirty years ago I had the happiness of making his ac- 
quaintance. I was about to publish a little book on King Arthur, chiefly 
compiled from Sir Thomas Malory, and, as a stranger, had written to 
ask leave to dedicate it to him—a leave which was directly granted. 

For some time afterwards I knew him merely by correspondence, 
but being in the Isle of Wight one autumn I called to thank him 
personally for what he had written to me, and then first saw him 
face to face. I found him even kinder than his letters, and from 
that time our acquaintance grew gradually closer until it became 
intimate. 

Before long he asked me to become his architect for the new 
house he proposed to build near Haslemere (‘ Aldworth’ as it was 
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finally called), and the consultations and calculations which naturally 
followed as to his way of living, the plans, and the cost of building, led 
to much business confidence. This presently extended to the field of 
his own business transactions with his publishers, and from these in 
time to confidences about his Work and Art ; until at length he came to 
tell me of Poems not yet in being, but contemplated, and to talk about 
them and show me their progress. 

Then, and for many years after, under his roof or under mine, 
it was my great privilege to see and know him intimately ; and the 
more he was known the more impressive were his greatness, tender- 
ness, and truth. The simplicity, sensitiveness, freshness, and almost 
divine insight of a child were joined in him, as in no other man, to the 
dignity, sagacity, humour, and knowledge of age at its noblest. An 
immense sanity underlay the whole—the perfection of common- 
sense—and over all was the perpetual glamour of supreme genius. 

Affectation was so alien from him that he spoke and acted exactly 
as he felt and thought everywhere and about everything. This at 
times would perplex and bewilder strangers. The shy were frightened 
atit; the affected took it for affectation (for, as he was fond of saying, 
‘every man imputes himself’), the rough for roughness, the bears 
for bearishness ; whereas it was but simple straightforward honesty, 
and as such of the deepest interest to all who could watch and learn in 
it the ways of Nature with her greatest men. 

The little affectations and insincerities of life so troubled him, 
and his natural shyness, increased by his disabling short sight, so 
fought with his innate courtesy to all, that general society was 
always an effort and a burden tohim. His fame increased the trouble, 
and he often told me how he wished he could have had all the money 
which his books had made without the notoriety. Even a single 
stranger was, as such and at first, always a trial to him, and his 
instinctive desire was to hide as much of himself as possible from 
observation until he found his companion sympathetic. Then he 
expanded as a flower does in the sunshine, and he never hoarded 
or kept back any of the profuse riches and splendour of his mind. 
When Frederick Robertson of Brighton—the great preacher, who had 
written much and admirably about his poems, and for whom he had 
a high regard—first called upon him, ‘ J felt,’ said Tennyson, ‘as if he 
had come to pluck out the heart of my mystery—so I talked to him 
about nothing but beer.’ He could not help it ; it was impossible for 
him to wear his heart upon his sleeve. 


The shortness of his sight, which was extreme, tormented him 
always. When he was looking at any object he seemed to be smelling 
it. He said that he had ‘ never seen the two pointers of the Great Bear 
except as two intersecting circles, like the first proposition in Euclid, 
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and at my first visit to him he warned me, as I left, to come up and: 
speak to him wherever I next methim, ‘ for if not,’ he said, ‘I shouldn’t 
know you though I rubbed against you in the street.’ His hearing, 
on the other hand, was exceptionally keen, and he held it as a sort of 
compensation for his blurred sight ; he could hear ‘ the shriek of a bat,’ 
which he always said was the test of a quick ear. Its real compensa- 
tion, however, was in the quickness of his mental vision, which made 
more out of the imperfect indications of his bodily eyes than most 
men with perfect sight would see. I remember his telling me (in 
explanation of a passage in ‘ Maud ’)—‘ If you tread on daisies they 
turn wp underfoot and get rosy.’ He could read a man through and 
through in a flash even from his face, and it was wonderful to hear him 
sum up a complex character in some single phrase. He told me 
that he was once travelling with an unknown person whose coun- 
tenance he caught but for an instant from behind a newspaper, but 
whom he set down, from that flying glimpse, as a rogue. To his 
surprise he turned out to be somebody of the highest local standing 
and repute, but he nevertheless held by his impression and in the 
end was justified ; for presently the man fled from justice and the 
country, leaving hundreds ruined who had trusted him. 

His judgment of men was the more terrible because so naturally 
charitable and tender. Seldom, if ever, did he carry beyond words 
his anger even with those who had gravely injured him. ‘J eat my 
heart with silent rage at ——’ he said one day of such a one. How 
different in this from Carlyle, whose open rage with mankind was so 
glaring! ‘Ha! ye don't know,’ he cried out to me one day, 
‘ye don’t know what d——d beasts men are.’ Tennyson, quite 
otherwise, had the tenderest thought and hope for all men indi- 
vidually, however much he loathed that ‘many-headed beast’ the 
mob. ‘J feel ashamed to see misery and guilt,’ he said as he came 
out from going over Wandsworth Gaol; ‘ J can’t look it in the face.’ 
Yet he had no love for milksops. ‘The only fault of So-and-so,’ he 
said, ‘ is that he has no fault at all, 

It was touching to see his playfulness with children, and how he 
would win them from their nervousness of his big voice and rather 
awful presence. I have seen him hopping about on the floor like a 
great bird, enveloped in his big cloak and flapping hat, in a game of 
pursuing a little band of them until they shrieked with laughter. 
It reminded me of a scene in his Cambridge days which he had 
described to me when he, ‘ Charles Tennyson, Spedding, and 
Thompson of Trinity, danced a quadrille together in the upper 
room of a house opposite the “ Bull.”’ There was a great abun- 
dance of playfulness under the grimness of his exterior, and as 
to humour, that was all-pervading and flavoured every day with 
salt. It was habitual with him, and seemed a sort of counterac- 
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tion and relief to the intense solemnity of his also habitual gaze 
at life in its deeper aspects, which else would almost have over- 
whelmed him with awe. He hada marvellous fund of :good stories 
which he loved to recount after dinner and over his ‘bottle of 
port.’ In later life he gave up the port, but not the stories. He 
used to say there ought to be a collection of the hundred best 
ones in the world chosen from different countries so as to show 
the national diversities, and he would give illustrations of such, de- 
claring that for true and piercing wit the French beat all the others. 
Could they have been reported verbatim as he gave them, they would 
have been models of English prose. More serious narratives he 
told thrillingly—one especially of how his own father escaped from 
Russia as a young man after an incautious speech about the 
recent murder of the Emperor Paul; how he wandered for months in 
the Crimea, where ‘ the wild people of the country came about him’ 
and explained to him that twice a year only, at uncertain times, a 
courier passed through the place blowing a horn before him, and that 
then was his only chance of safety ; how he lay waiting and listening 
through the nights until the weird sound came, and how he fared 
through all the hair-breadth ’scapes that followed. 

He would pretend to look upon his bottle of port as a sort of 
counsellor to be heard sometimes before finally making up his mind 
upon moot-points, and after the varying moods of the day about them. 
For instance, he told me: ‘ The night before I was asked to take the 
Laureateship, which was offered to me through Prince Albert's liking 
for my “ In Memoriam,” I dreamed that he came to me and kissed 
me on the cheek. I said, in my dream, “Very kind, but very German.” 
In the morning the letter about the Laureateship was brought to me 
and laid upon my bed. I thought about at through the day, but 
could not make up my mind whether to take it or refuse it; and at the 
last I wrote two letters, one accepting and one declining, and threw 
them on the table, and settled to decide which I would send after my 
dinner and bottle of port.’ 


A notable thing was his comparative indifference to music as a 
separate art: it almost seemed as if the extreme fineness of his 
hearing was too fine for the enjoyment of its usual intervals and effects 
and craved the subtler and multitudinous distinctions and inflections 
and variations of sound, which only the instrument of language can 
produce. Certainly I hardly ever knew him to care greatly for any 
‘setting’ of his own songs, which he justly felt had already their 
own music that was confused by the ‘setting.’ It is curious that 
Browning, whose music is so rare in his verse, was a masterly 
musician outside of it, while Tennyson, whose every line was music, 
cared so little for it except in poetry. 
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His way of working was much less like ‘ work’ than inspiration. 
‘T can always write, he said, ‘when I see my subject, though some- 
times I spend three-quarters of a year without putting pen to paper. 
When he did ‘see’ it, his mind dwelt on it at all times and seasons, 
possessing him until he possessed and perfected it. Sparkles and 
gleams might flash out at any moments from the anvil where his 
genius was beating his subject into shape, but the main creative process, 
where the vision was condensed into art, went on when he had shut him- 
self up in his room with his pipe. He would do this two or three times 
a day—his ‘ most valuable hour,’ as he often told me, being the hour 
after dinner—and then with his pipe in his mouth and over the fire 
he would weave into music what things ‘ came to him ;’ for he never 
accounted for his Poetry in any other way than that ‘it came.’ ‘ Many 
thousand fine lines go wp the chimney,’ he said to me, and indeed the 
mechanical toil of writing them down, made heavier by his short 
sight, was so great that it was easy to believe in the sublime waste 
—the characteristic profuseness of genius. When he came out 
from his room at such seasons, he would often have a sort of dazed 
and far-off dreamy look about him, as if seeing ‘ beyond this ignorant 
present,’ and such as Millais alone has caught in his great portrait, 
where he looks like the Prophet and Bard that he was. And then he 
might perhaps say aloud, and almost as it were to himself, some 
passage he had just made, but seldom twice in the same words, and, 
unless written down at once, the first and original form of it was 
often lost or ‘improved.’ This was the beginning of that process 
of refinement by art until absolute perfection was attained which he 
always carried on—the cutting and polishing of the native diamonds 
into complete and brilliant beauty.! If interrupted during his hours 
of seclusion—which of course never happened except upon emergency 
—his look of ‘sensitiveness’ was surprising. He seemed ready to 
quiver at the faintest breath, or sound, or movement, and as though 
suddenly waked up out of a dream, 


After his hour of privacy he would often ask his friends to come 
to his room with him, and then would talk of present, past, and 
future in a way which was, in the Arab phrase, like ‘the opening of 
many gates.’ 


' An interesting example of these rapid modifications is given by an extra verse 
which he put to ‘ Locksley Hall’ in a volume belonging to me. He wrote it with his 
own hand; but, as soon as he had finished it and handed it to me, he dictated 
the two successive altered readings which I here print in italics. The verse comes 
in just before the fourth verse from the end of the poems, and goes thus :— 

win or lose it 
sheattttoseit ?—lose it, nay ! 
‘Life is battle, let me fight it: surely I shall win the day: 
Block my paths with toil and danger, I will find or force a way !* 
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Many personal things he told me at such times when alone 
with him, which are of course sacred from repetition; but of many 
other things he spoke openly to whomsoever might be there, and 
especially he loved to speculate freely on theological and metaphysical 
subjects. 

He formulated once and quite deliberately his own religious creed 
in these words: ‘THERE’S A SOMETHING THAT WATCHES OVER 
US; AND OUR INDIVIDUALITY ENDURES : THAT'S MY FAITH, AND 
THAT'S ALL MY FAITH. This he said with such a calm emphasis 
that I wrote it down (with the date) exactly and at once. But he was 
by no means always so calm. His belief in personal immortality was 
passionate—I think almost the strongest passion that he had. I 
have heard him thunder out against an opponent of it: ‘Jf 
there be a God that has made the earth and put this hope and 
passion into us, it must foreshow the truth. If it be not true, 
then no God, but a mocking fiend, created us, and’ (growing crimson 
with excitement) ‘ 1’d shake my fist in his almighty face, and tell 
him that I cursed him! I'd sink my head to-night in a chloro- 
formed handkerchief and have done with it all. 

To one who said, ‘ My dearest object in life, when at my best, is 
to leave the world, by however little, better than I found it—what is 
yours?’ he answered: ‘ My greatest wish is to have a clearer vision 
of God.’ 

He said: ‘ Men have generally taken God for the devil. . . The 
majority of Englishmen think of Him as an immeasurable clergy- 
man in a white tie.’ 

He inclined somewhat to the theory of a Demiurge with whom 
alone man comes into direct contact, saying that this was perhaps 
‘ the nearest explanation of the facts of the world which we can get ;’ 
and this he put into the mouth of the King in the ‘ Passing of 
Arthur,’ where he cries : 

O me! for why is all around us here 
As if some lesser God had made the world, 
But had not force to shape it as he would, 


Till the High God behold it from beyond, 
And enter it and make it beautiful ? 


He was disposed to doubt the real existence of a material world, 
and frequently adduced the infinite divisibility of matter as a diffi- 
culty which made it unthinkable. He leaned to the idealism of 
Berkeley, and in physical science preferred the term ‘ centres of force’ 
to ‘atoms’ as not involving the idea of matter. He said to me one 
day: ‘Sometimes as I sit here alone in this great room I get carried 
away out of sense and body, and rapt into mere existence, till the 
accidental touch or movement of one of my own fingers is like a 
great shock and blow and brings the body back with a terrible start.’ 
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All such subjects moved him profoundly, and to an immense 
curiosity and interest about them. He told me that ‘ Tears, idle tears ’ 
was written as an expression of such longings. ‘ Jt is in a way like 
St. Paul’s “ groanings which cannot be uttered.” It was written 
at Tintern when the woods were ali yellowing with autumn seen 
through the ruined windows. It is what I have always felt even 
from aboy, and what as a boy I called the “ passion of the past.” And 
it is so always with me now ; it is the distance that charms me in 
the landscape, the picture and the past, and not the immediate to-day 
in which I move. 

At one time he contemplated writing a metaphysical poem on 
Spinoza, and talked much about it, but finally gave it up, saying 
he could not quite warm to it, ‘from Spinoza’s want of belief in a 
God.’ 

It was as the result of many such speculative debates with him 
that the idea of founding the late Metaphysical Society occurred to me.” 

He and the Rev. Charles Pritchard (the Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy) were both staying in our house as guests, and one 
morning, after breakfast and much psychological guessing and won- 
dering, one of us said: ‘ What a pity it is that these subjects cannot 
be investigated thoroughly in a scientific way and without prejudice 
and vehemence!’ ‘ Modern science, said Tennyson, ‘has swrely 
learned this much—how to separate heat from light.’ ‘ Well,’I said, 
‘if you and Mr. Pritchard will agree to join it, I will try to get to- 
gether in London a Society to discuss Metaphysics and Theology in 
the manner and with the method of the learned societies.’ They 
promised to become the first members, and I then proceeded to enlist 
others until the roll of membership was completed. 

At a preliminary meeting held at Willis’s Rooms on Wednes- 
day, April 21, 1869, there were present Mr.' Tennyson, Professor 
Pritchard, Dean Stanley, Professor Huxley, Dr. Ward, the Rev. 
James Martineau, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Seely, Dr. Carpenter, 
Mr. R. Hutton, Mr. Hinton, Mr. Roden Noel, and Mr. James 
Knowles (Hon. Sec.), and it was resolved 


That a Society be established in London under the name of the Metaphysical and 
Psychological Society, to collect, arrange, and diffuse knowledge (whether objective 
or subjective) of mental and moral phenomena. 

That the Society may undertake— 

(1) To collect trustworthy observations upon such subjects as—Remarkable 
mental and moral phenomena, whether normal or abnormal. The relations of brain 
and mind, and generally of physics and metaphysics. The faculties of the lower 
animals, &c. &c. 

(2) To receive and to discuss with absolute freedom, at meetings to be held 
from time to time, oral or written communications made to it on such subjects 
as—The comparison of the different theories respecting the ultimate grounds of 


2 See Nineteenth Century for August 1885 (No. 120). 
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belief in the objective and moral sciences. The logic of the sciences, whether 
physical or social. The immortality and personal identity of the soul. The exist- 
ence and personality of God. The nature of conscience, The material hypothesis, 


Among the original members of the Society not present at the 
preliminary meeting were (Cardinal) Archbishop Manning, Professor 
Tyndall, (Lord) Arthur Russell, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. Froude, 
Mr. Walter Bagehot, Dean Alford, Sir Alexander Grant, the Bishop 
of St. Davids (Thirlwall), the Duke of Argyll, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
and (Bishop) Alfred Barry.* At its first formal meeting a poem espe- 
cially written by Tennyson, and afterwards published as ‘ The Higher 
Pantheism,’ was read by the Secretary in the absence of the author. In 
a note he sent me with it, Tennyson said : ‘J am not coming up for 
your meeting—i.e. I believe so to-day—and your request that you may 
read the poem at that meeting abashes me. If you are to read it, 
it ought to be stated surely that I have but ceded to your strongly 
exprest desire. Hutton can have a copy of it if he choose; but an 
I had known that such as he wanted it, I would have looked at it 
again before I let it go” He did not often come to the meetings, 
and when he did so spoke but little. But he read with avidity all 
its transactions and discussed the subjects of them privately with 
endless interest. His reverence for Dr. Martineau was extreme, and 
he frequently declared that he was ‘ by far the greatest among us.’ 


A frequent subject of his talk in the evenings, or in the long 
afternoon walks which were his habit, was, as might be expected, 
Poetry and the Poets. His acquaintance with all previous poetry 
was unlimited, and his memory of it amazing. He would quote 
again and again with complete delight the passages which were his 
favourites, stopping and calling upon his hearer to consider the 
beauty of this or that line, and repeating it to admire it the more. 

His reading was always in a grand, deep, measured voice, and 
was rather intoning on a few notes than speaking. It was like a 
sort of musical thunder, far off or near—loud-rolling or ‘ sweet and 
low ’—according to the subject, and once heard could never be for- 
gotten. 

It made no difference whence a fine line or passage came ; it struck 
him equally with pleasure, when he heard or came across it, whether 
it were another man’s or his own. He would pause in precisely the 


3 To these were afterwards added Father Dalgairns, (Sir) Geo. Grove, Prof. Henry 
Sidgwick, Shadworth Hodgson, the Rev. Mark Pattison, the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), John Ruskin, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, W. R. 
Greg, A. C. Fraser, Sir Henry Acland, Prof. Mozley, the Archbishop of York (Thomp- 
son), the Bishop of Peterborough (Magee), Prof. Croom Robertson, Prof. Sylvester, Sir 
James Stephen, J. Bucknill, Sir Andrew Clark, Prof. W. K. Clifford, Prof. St. George 
Mivart, Lord Selborne, Leslie Stephen, Fred. Pollock, &c. 
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same way to call out ‘That’s magnificent,’ ‘ What a line!’ ‘ Isn’t that 
splendid ?’ whether reading Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, or him- 
self. He was struck by the beauty of the art without thinking for one 
moment of the artist. The shallow-pated, hearing him thus apo- 
strophise his own work, which they may have begged him to read to 
them, might think in their vain hearts ‘How vain!’ But vanity had 
no more to do with it than they had; he was thinking solely of the 
subject and the music, and only cried out to his hearers for the sake 
of an echo to his own absorbing pleasure. 

He often insisted that the grandest music in the English language 
was in Milton, and especially in the first book of Paradise Lost, and 
he would repeatedly chant out with the deepest admiration, as the 
finest of all, the passage— 


Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound to Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded; the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat, 
Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. 


As a single line he said he knew hardly any to exceed for charm 


Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams, 


unless it were Wordsworth’s great line in Tintern Abbey— 


Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 


‘Poetry, he would say at such times, ‘ is a great deal truer than 
fact,’ 

His own poetry, he declared, was easy enough to read aloud, 
if people would only read it just as it was written and not try to 
scan it or to force the accent. Some few passages, he admitted 
however, were difficult, such as that in ‘Maud’ beginning 


O, that ’twere possible, 


but this because ‘it ought to be read all through without taking 
breath :’ the ‘ bugle song’ in the ‘ Princess ’ was another. 

The first thing I ever heard him read was his ‘ Boadicea,’ for I 
said ‘I never can tell how to scan it.’ ‘ Read it like prose,’ he said, 
‘just as it is written, and it will come all right. And then, as 
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if to confute himself, he began it, and in his weird and deep intoning, 
which was as unlike ordinary prose as possible, sang the terrible war 
song, until the little attic at Farringford melted out of sight and one 
saw the far-off fields of early Britain, thronged with the maddened 
warriors of the maddened queen, and heard the clashing of the 
brands upon the shields, and the cries which 


Roar’d as when the rolling breakers boom and blanch on the precipices. 


The image of some ancient bard rose up before one as he might have 
sung the story by the watch-fires of an army the day before a 
battle. It was perhaps from some such association of ideas that his 
name among his intimates became ‘ The Bard ’—a way of recognising 
in one word and in ordinary talk his mingled characters of Singer, 
Poet, and Prophet. 

When building Aldworth he desired to have, whenever the room 
was finally decorated, the following names of his six favourite poets 
carved and painted on the six stone shields which I had designed 
as part of the chimney-piece in his study, and in front of which he 
always sat and smoked—namely, Shakespeare, Chaucer, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Dante, and Goethe. 

He used to say ‘ Keats, if he had lived, would have been the 
greatest of all of us ;’ he considered Goethe ‘ the greatest artist of the 
nineteenth century, and Scott its greatest man of letters;’ and he 
said of Swinburne, ‘ He’s a tube through which all things blow into 
music. He said ‘Wordsworth would have been much finer if he 
had written much less, and he told Browning in my presence that 
‘if he got rid of two-thirds, the remaining third would be much 
jiner” After saying that, and when Browning had left us, he 
enlarged on the imperative necessity of restraint in art. ‘/t is 
necessary to respect the limits, he said ; ‘ an artist is one who recog- 
nises bounds to his work as a necessity, and does not overflow 
illimitably to all extent about a matter. I soon found that if I 
meant to make any mark at all it must be by shortness, for all the 
men before me had been so diffuse, and all the big things had been 
done. To get the workmanship as nearly perfect as possible is the 
best chance for going down the stream of time. A small vessel on 
Sine lines is likely to float further than a great raft.’ 

Once, as we stood looking at Aldworth just after its completion, 
he turned to me and said, ‘ You will live longer than I shall. That 
house will last five hundred years.’ I answered him, ‘I think the 
English language will last longer.’ 


Another frequent subject of his talk was the criticism on his own 
work, when unfavourable. All the mass of eulogy he took com- 
paratively little notice of, but he never could forget an unfriendly 
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word, even from the most obscure and insignificant and unknown 
quarter. He was hurt by it as a sensitive child might be hurt 
by the cross look of a passing stranger ; or rather as a supersensitive 
skin is hurt by the sting of an invisible midge. He knew it was a 
weakness in him, and could be laughed out of it for a time, but 
it soon returned upon him, and had given him from his early 
youth exaggerated vexation. When remonstrated with for the 
Hogarth’s perspective he thus made, he would grimly smile and say, 
‘Oh yes, Iknow. I'm black-blooded like all the Tennysons—I re- 
member everything that has been said against me, and forget all the 
vest.’ It was his temperament, and showed itself in other matters 
besides criticism. For instance, the last time I went with him to 
the oculist, he was most heartily reassured about his eyes by the 
great expert after a careful and detailed inspection. But as we 
left the door he turned to me and said with utter gloom, ‘ No man 
shall persuade me that I’m not going blind. Few things were 
more delightful than to help chase away such clouds and see and feel 
the sunshine come out again, responsive to the call of cheerful- 
ness. To one who had so cheered him he said: ‘ You certainly are a 
jolly good fellow, you do encowrage me so much.’ And at another 
time: ‘I’m very glad to have known you. It has been a sort of 
lift in my life. The clouds would gather on him most in the 
solitude of the country, and he often told me it was needful for him 
to come from time to time to London to rub the rust from off him. 
It must be added that so soon as ever the rust was rubbed off he 
hastened to be back among the woods and hills. 


His prose, though never treated with the careful art he lavished 
on his poems, was as musical and as lucid by nature, and with the 
same incommunicable quality of distinction about it which made all 
his utterances, whether in poetry or prose, more lofty than any other 
man’s. By good fortune I am able to give an example of it, 
which came about in this way. While he was considering and com- 
pleting the cycle of his ‘ Idylls,’ he would often talk them over in 
detail to see how their treatment would ‘come,’ making, as it were, 
preliminary sketches before deciding to paint them as pictures. 
I suggested that he should dictate the scheme of one of them to 
me as atrial of that way of working. He liked the idea, and gave 
out what follows, ore rotundo, and with scarce any pause. It finally 
took shape as the Idyll of ‘ Balin and Balan,’ but the unpremeditated 
prose form of it seems in some ways even more beautiful. 
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THE DOLOROUS STROKE 


There came a rumour to the King of two knights who sat beside 
a fountain near Camelot, and had challenged every knight that 


passed and overthrown them. These things were told the King, and 


early one morning the spirit of his youth returned upon him, and 
he armed himself, and rode out till he came to the fountain, and 
there sat two knights, Balin and Balan; and the fountain bubbled 
out among hart’s-tongue and lady-fern, and on one side of the 
fountain sat Balan, and on the other side sat Balin, and on the 
right of Balan was a poplar-tree, and on the left of Balin was an 
alder-tree, and the horse of Balan was tied to the poplar tree, and 
the horse of Balin to the alder-tree. And Arthur said, ‘ Fair sirs, 
what do ye here?’ And they said, ‘ We sit here for the sake of glory, 
and we be better knights than any of those in Arthur's hall, and that 
have we proven, for we have overthrown every knight that came 
forth against us” And Arthur said, ‘I am of his hall; see, there- 
fore, whether me also ye can overthrow. And Arthur lightly smote 
either of them down, and returned, and no man knew it. 

Then that same day he sent for Balan and Balin, and when 
they were brought before him he asked them, saying, ‘ Answer ye 
me this question: who be ye?’ And_Balin said, ‘I um Balin the 
savage, and that name was given to me, seeing that once in mine 
anger I smote with my gauntlet an unarmed man in thy hall and 
slew him, whereupon thou didst banish me for three years from thy 
court as one unworthy of being of thy tabie. 

* But I yearn for the light of thy presence, and the ihree yeurs 
are nigh fulfilled, and I have repented me of the deed that was 
unknightly ; and so it seemed to me that if I sat by yon fountain 
and challenged and overthrew every knight that passed thou wouldst 
receive me again into thy favour. And this is my brother Balan, 
not yet a knight of thine.’ 

Which when the King heard and saw that he had indeed 
repented him, he received him again and made his brother 
Balan knight. And the new knight demanded the first quest. 
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And there came one into Arthur’s hall, and Balan rode away with 
him. 


And as Balin moved about the court he marvelled at the knight- 
liness and the manhood of Sir Lancelot, and at the worship he 
ever gave the Queen, and the honour in which the Queen held him. 
Then he thought within himself, ‘Surely it is this Queen's grace 
and nobleness which have made him such a name among men, 


wherefore I too will worship the Queenan I may. And I will 
forget my former violences and will live anew, and I will pray 
the King to grant me to bear some cognisance of the Queen in the 
stead of mine own shield,’ 

And Arthur said,‘ Ask thou my Queen what token she wilt 
give thee, and wear thou that? And he was bold, and asked for 
the Queen’s crown to wear upon his shield, and that he would 
amend himself, wnder the lustre thereof, of his old violence. So she 
turned her to the King and smiled and asked him, and the King 
said * Yea, so that thereby he may be holpen to amend himself,’ 
And Balin said, * The sight hereof shall evermore be bit and rein 
to all my savage heats.’ Then Balin ever hovered about Lancelot 
and the Queen, so that he might espy in what things stood truest 
knighthood and courtesy towards women. Anon he came to wonder 
how so great a tenderness of love might be between two such as were 
not lover and damosel, but ever thrust away from him such thought 
as a shadow from his own old life. Yet he grew somewhat gloomy 
of heart and presently took his shield and arms and rode privily 
away to seek adventure. 

So, many days, he traversed the thick forests, till he came upon 
the ancient castle of King Pelles, and there they said to him, * Why 
wearest thow this crown royal on thy shield?’ and he answered 
them ‘ Because the noblest and the chastest of all ladies hath granted 
me to wear it.” So at the high banquet in the hall sat one Sir 
Garlon, who likewise said,‘ Why wearest thou a Queen’s crown 
royal?’ Unto him Sir Balin made the same answer. Whereat 
Sir Garlon grimly smiled and said, * Art thou so simple, and hast 
yet come but now, as thow sayest, from the court? Hast thou not 
eyes, or at the least ears, and dost not know the thing that standeth 
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(shame that groweth) between Lancelot and the Queen?’ Towhich 
Sir Balin fiercely answered, ‘ Yea surely, because I have both eyes 
and ears and because I have diligently used them to learn how he 
the greatest of all knights, doth gain his valour from the noblest of 
all ladies, I know that such a thing as this thow sayest is but a foul 
thing and a felon’s talk.’ But none the less Sir Garlon’s talk made 
him full heavy and gloomy of heart, so that he wandered to and 
fro among the churls, and there heard marvellous tales. For 
they told him that Sir Garlon rode invisible and had wounded 
unto death many strong and good knights, striking them through 

the back, and they warned him to beware of Sir Garlon. 

Also they told him how that King Pelles was the true descend- 
ant of Joseph of Arimathea, and also how in hidden chambers of 
the castle lay wondrous treasures from the days of our Lord Christ 
—even the spear which ever bled since Longus smote our Lord 
withal, and many more such marvels, till Sir Balin doubted him 
whether he could believe aught that they told him of Sir Garlon or 
aught else. But on the morrow when Sir Garlon met him by the 
castle walls and mocked him, saying, ‘ Still then thou wearest that 
shameful token—that crown scandalous, then did Sir Balin’s old 
nature break through its new crust, and he smote him on the helmet 
with his sword. But though he overthrew and left him lying, yet 
his sword was broken into diverse pieces, so that he cast the handle 
from him, and ran hastily to find some other weapon. For by now 
he saw men running upon him from the castle, and thought but 
to flee and to fight for his life. And as he fled he saw within a 
loophole window where a stack of spears lay piled, and burst the 
door and caught the tallest of them all, and, crying to his war-horse, 
leaped upon him and departed. And as he went he heard the voice 
of King Pelles to his knights: ‘Stay, stay him: he defileth holy 
things beyond his wit to know of. But being hot and fleet with 
madness he plunged far into the woods, and drew no rein until his 
horse was nigh to dying. Then did he spy his golden crown and 
bemoaned himself, saying, ‘ Alas that I should 80 soon turn as a 


dog to his vomit! Alas! for now were I but wounded with the 
VoL. XXXITI—No, 191 N 
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bleeding spear itself, and of a wound that should for ever bleed, I 
could be none too wounded for my deserts.’ 

So there as he lay bitter of heart he turned the shield away from 
him, not bearing to look upon it, and hung it to a bough hard by, 
and there i glistened in the sun the while he turned the other way 
and raged, and felt that he would dwell a savage man for evermore 


within the woods. 

But anon came through the woods a damsel riding on a palfrey, 
and but a single squire attending. And when she saw the shield 
she stayed her horse and called her squire to search for him who 
owned it, for she marvelled to see Queen Guinevere’s crown 
thereon. 

Then when she had found Sir Balin she demanded straightway 
that he should help her through the woods, for that she was jowrney- 
ing to King Mark of Cornwall, and her good knight had met some 
misadventure and had left her with none but this squire. * And I 
know thee for a worshipful man and one from Arthur’s hall, for I 
see by this cognisance that thou art from the court.” Then did Sir 
Balin redden and say,‘ Ask me not of it, for I have shamed it. 
Alas ! that so great a Queen’s name, which high Sir Lancelot hath 
lifted up, and been lifted up by, should through me and my 
villany come to disgrace!’ Thereon the damsel, looking keenly at 
him, laughed, and when he asked her why, laughed long and 
loud, and cried that little shame could he do to the Queen or 
Lancelot either which they had not themselves already done them- 
selves. 

And when he stood as Lot's wife stood, salt-petrified, and stared 
at her, she cried again, ‘ Sir Knight, ye need not gaze thus at me 
as if I were a reder of fables and a teller of false tales. Now let 
me tell thee how I saw myself Sir Lancelot and the Queen within a 
bower at Camelot but twelve months since and heard her say “ O sir, 
my lord Sir Lancelot, for thou indeed art my true lord, and none 
other save by the law,”’ 

But when he heard her thus, his evil spirit leapt upon him and 
tare him and drove him mad, and then he cried with a great yell, 
and dragged the shield from off the tree, and then and there he cast 
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it to the ground, drave his mailed foot through the midst of it, and 
split the royal crown in twain, and cast the two halves far from him 
among the long weeds of the wood. Then at that cry came Balan 
riding through the forest, and when he saw the broken shield and 
crown lie onthe earth he spurred his horse and said,‘ Sir Knight, keep 
well thyself, for here is one shall overthrow thee for the despite thou 
hast done the Queen!’ At that Sir Balin, for he knew not that 
it was Sir Balan, seeing that his newly granted shield had yct no 
bearing, called to the Squire to lend him his shield, and, catching 
up the spear he gat from Pelles’ castle, ran his horse fiercely to meet 
Sir Balan. And so sore was their onset that either overthrew the 
other to the earth; but Balin’s spear smote through Six Balun’s 
shield and made the first mark it had ever berne, and through the 
rent it pierced to Balan’s side and thrust him through with deadly 
wounds, wherefrom the blood streamed and could not be stayed 
until he fainted with the loss of blood ; and Balin’s horse rolled on 
him as he fell, and wounded him so secrely that he swooned with 
agony. 

But when they thus lay the damsel and her squire unluced their 
helms and gave them air, and presently when they came to them- 
selves they gazed as men gone newly wild upon each other, and with 
a mighty ery they either swooned away again, and so lay swooning 
for an hour. Then did the damsel wait and watch to see how this 
might end, and withdrew herself behind the leaves. 

Anon Sir Balin opened first his eyes, and then with groanings 
which he could not hide for pain he slowly crawled to whither his 
brother lay. And then did he put from off his brother's face his 
hair, and leaned and kissed him, and left his face beblooded from 
his lips, for by now his life began to flow away from his hidden 
inner wounds. 

Then presently thereafter Balan woke up also from his swoon, 
and when he saw his brother so hang over him he flung his arm 
about his neck and drew his face again down to him and said 
lowly in his ear, ‘ Alas, alas, mine own dear brother, that I should 
thus have given thee thy death! But wherefore hadst thou no 
shield, and wherefore was it rent asunder and defiled? Obrother 
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for it grieveth me more than death to see this thing.’ Then did 


Sir Balin tell him all that Sir Garlon and afterwards the damsel 
had told him of the Queen, and when Sir Bulan heard it he moaned 
greatly and cried out that Garlon was a felon knight, well known 
about those marches for his evil deeds and lies, and the damsel he 
well believed, if she were going to King Mark, was as bad as he. 
‘ Perchance Sir Garlon,’ said he,‘ was the very knight she said had 
left her: and would I could find her or her squire, he said, ‘ for 
even dead man as I am I fain would now abolish her les: she work 
more evil than this dolorous stroke she hath caused betwixt us 
two.’ 

When the damsel heard them thus speak, she feared for her life 
lest the wounded knight might be recovered and might find her, and 
stealthily she sped away to King Mark and after to Arthur’s courts 
and there she told how she had overheard from Knights of Arthur's 
Table scandal beyond all disproof about Sir Lancelot and the 
Queen. And thus in truth the Dolorous Stroke was struck, which 
jirst shook to its base the stately order of the Table Round. 

Then when the damsel left them came the Lady of the Lake and 
found Sir Balin and Sir Balan at their last breaths, and caused 
them to be solemnly buried, and sang above them an high song. 


As a specimen of his more familiar prose, I select from a pile of 
his letters the following extract :— 

I got to the station a full quarter of an hour before the 
time, but the whole place was ‘ fourmillante.” I never saw such 
confusion before at any terminus, here or abroad. I stood and 
bawled ineffectually for porters till at last I took my portmanteau 
in hand and flung it into the truck of one of them, and told 
him to label ‘Lymington, which he promised to do; then I 
rushed to the ticket office, where I waited among the multitude, and 
only got my ticket after the time was up ; ran out again, the whole 
platform seething and buzzing ; could not find my luggage ; at the 
very last saw it being wheeled trainward at the bottom of a heap of 
boxes; asked whether it was labelled ‘ Lymington ;’ bewildered 
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porter knew nothing about it; train began to move. I caught hold 


of an open door, and was pulled in by two passengers. When I 


came to Brockenhurst no luggage for me; guard intimated that he 
had noticed such a portmanteau as the one I described labeiled 
‘ Southampton Junction ;’ accordingly I telegraphed wp the line ; 
then took an open boat and steered under the moon ( previously 
warning my two boatmen that I couldn't see an inch before my 
nose) to Yarmouth; thence took a fly, and home about 10; and 
this morning sent a cart from Farringford to meet the earliest boat, 
and recovered my luggage at last. You see, not only the Easter 
holiday-makers made the train double its ordinary length, but the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with all their footmen and family, 
came along with us, and made confusion worse confounded, 


From time to time and bit by bit he read over to me almost all 
his Poems, commenting on them as he read, and pausing to 
dictate a few words here and there for me to take down from his 
lips. The following are extracts from the notes so dictated by 
him. 


As to the ‘ Poems by two Brothers,’ he said: ‘ Jt was really by 
three brothers, for Frederic as well as Charles and myself wrote some 
of then—a very few—and would not acknowledge any, or allow his 
name as one of the brothers. The bookseller gave 151. in money and 
5l. worth of books, but the copyright was invalid, the authors being 
under age. This was tested afterwards when the successor to the 
original publisher wanted to republish, saying he could make 
12,0001. The three brothers bound themselves to each other never to 
reveal who wrote this or that. None of the authors had ever been 
beyond their native county, and hardly beyond their native town. 
There were twenty-six misprints, but the publisher would not make 
a longer list of errata’ than the seven which appear. 

Of the ‘ Idylls of the King’‘ he said: ‘ When I was twenty-four 
I meant to write a whole great poem on it, and began it in the 
“ Morte d'Arthur.” I said I should do it in twenty -years ; but 


* He bound up with one of the editions of the collected Idylls a letter which 
I sent to the Spectator on these poems, and he wrote to me: ‘ Your letter to the 
“ Spectator” is the best, and indeed might be called the only true, critique ef the 
Idylis. It is very succinctiy and cleanly written, and I liked it so much that T sent 
it by the Dean of Westminster’ (Stanley), ‘who was here the other day, to the Queen 
with the Idylls.’ 
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the Reviews stopped me. . . . By King Arthur I always meant the 
soul, and by the Round Table the passions and capacities of a man. 
There is no grander subject in the world than King Arthur.’ 


When reading ‘In Memoriam’ he said: ‘ Jt is rather the cry of 
the whole human race than mine. In the poem altogether private 
grief swells out into thought of, and hope for, the whole world. It 
begins with a funeral and ends with a marriage—begins with 
death and ends in promise of a new life—a sort of Divine Comedy, 
cheerful at the close. It is a very impersonal poem as well as 
personal. There is more about myself in “ Ulysses,” which was 
written under the sense of loss and that all had gone by, but that 
still life must be fought out to the end. It was more written with 
the feeling of his loss wpon me than many poems in “ In Memoriam.” 
. . . Its too hopeful, this poem, more than I am myself. . . . The 
general way of its being written was so queer that if there were a 
blank space I would putin a poem. . . . I think of adding another 
to it, a speculative one, bringing out the thoughts of the “ Higher 
Pantheism,” and showing that all the arguments are about as 
good on one side as the other, and thus throw man back more on 
the primitive impulses and feelings.’ 


He explained that there were nine natural groups or divisions in 
the Poem, as follows: from Stanza I. to Stanza VIII.; from IX. to 
XX.; from XX. to XXVII.; from XXVIII. to XLIX.; from L. to 
LVIII.; from LIX. to LXXI.; from LXXII. to XCVIII.; from 
XCIX. to CIII.; from CIV. to CXXXI. 


On Stanza XXXV., VERSE 3, he said 


The moanings of the homeless sea, The vastness of the futwre—the 
The sound of streams that swift or slow ¢normety of the ages to come aft ter 
Draw down £onian hills, and sow = Ws would act againet 

. at love. 

The dust of continents to he. 


* + 


On Srawza XL., VERSE 5 


And, doubtless, unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 


In such great offices as suit I hate that—I should not write 


The full-grown energies of heaven. so now—I ‘d almost rather sacri- 
jice a meaning than let two s’s 
come together. 


* * * 
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On Sranza XLVI., Verses 3 ann 4 





A lifelong tract of time reveal’d ; 
The fruitful hours of still increase ; 
Days order’d in a wealthy peace, 

And those five years , its richest field. , of our acquaintanceship 







AO Love, thy province were , not large, 
A bounded field, nor stretching far ; 
Look also, Love, a brooding star, As if Lord of the whole life. 

A rosy warmth from marge to marge. 


A then 









a(Only five years !) 


On Stanza XLVII., VERSE 4 






Upon the last and sharpest height, 
Before the spirits fade away, a into the Universal Spirit—but 
Some landing-place, to clasp and say, % least one last parting! and 


: «ys a> Aways would want it again— 
Farewell! We lose ourselves in light. of course. 









On Stanza LIILI. 


LIII 






OW many a father have I seen, 
A sober man, among his boys, 
Whose youth was full of foolish noise, 

Who wears his manhood hale and green : 


And dare we to this fancy give, There's a passionate heat of 
That had the wild oat not been sown, “ture in a rake sometimes— 


The soil, left barren, scarce had grown aay ae aan hen 
The grain by which a man may live? a prig’s. 
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Oh, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life outliving heats of youth, 
Yet who would preach it as a truth Yet dow't you be making excuses 


To those that eddy round and round ? f - this kind of thing—it's 
unsafe. ou must set a rule 


before youth. 








Hold thou the good: define it well : 






For fear divine Philosophy 7 te a of wus . mei 
also—though no particular oie 
Should push beyond her mark and be that I know of —1 may be arbi- 






Procuress to the Lords of Hell. trary. 





On Sranza LXI., VERSE 3 










Yet turn thee to the doubtful shore, 
Where thy first form was made a man ; 
I loved thee, Spirit, and love, nor can 


The soul of Shakspeare love thee more. Perhaps he might—if he weve 
a greater soul. 
















On Stanza LXIX., VERSES 3, 4, AND 5 





I met with scoffs, I met with scorns I tried to make my grief into 


From youth and babe and hoary hairs: ©"0wn of these poems—but it is 
not to be taken too closely. To 


They call’d me in the public squares write verses about sorrow, grief. 
The fool that wears a crown of thorns: «nd death is to wear a crown 
of thorns which ought to be put 


They call’d me fool, they call’d me child: by, as people say. 
I found an angel of the night ; 
The voice was low, the look was bright ; 

He look’d upon my crown and smiled : 









The divine Thing in the gloom. 






He reach’d the glory of a hand, 
That seem’d to touch it into leaf: 
The voice was not the voice of grief, 

The words were hard to understand. 
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On Stanza LXXXVI. 
LXXXVI This is one I like too. 


‘ WEET after showers, ambrosial air, 
That rollest from the gorgeous gloom 
Of evening over brake and bloom 


And meadow, slowly breathing bare 


The round of space, and rapt below The west wind—written at 
Thro’ all the dewy-tassell’d wood, Bournemouth. 
And shadowing down the horned flood 

In ripples, fan my brows and blow 


The fever from my cheek, and sigh 
The full new life that feeds thy breath 
Throughout my frame, till Doubt and Death, 


Ill brethren, let the fancy fly Imagination—the fancy—no 
eT particular fancy. 
From belt to belt of crimson seas 


On leagues of odour streaming far, The west wind rolling to the 
To where in yonder orient star Eastern seas till it meets the 


A hundred spirits whisper ‘ Peace.’ evening star. 


* ~ * - « 


On Stanza LXXXVII., VERSE 6 


Where once we held debate, a band The ‘ Water Club,’ because there 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 480 wine. They used to make 
And labour, and the changing mart, peeches—I never did. 

And all the framework of the land. 


On Stanza XCIV., VERSE 3 


They haunt the silence of the breast, I figure myself in this rather. 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 

The conscience as a sea at rest. 


* ~ ~ 
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On Stanza XCV., VERSE 9 


So word by word, and line by line, 
The dead man touch’d me from the past, 
And all at once it seem’d at last 


The living soul was flash’d on mine. The living soul—perchance of 
“rT the Deity. The first reading was 
‘ His living soul was flash’d on 
mine’—but my conscience was 
troubled by ‘his’ I’veoften had 
a strange feeling of being wound 
and wrapped in the Great Soul. 


* 7 * * * * * 


In Stanza CIIL., VeRsEs 1, 2, 4, 7, 9, 12 


On that last night before we went 

From out the doors where I was bred, 

I dream’d a vision of the dead, The dead man. 
Which left my after-morn content. 


oar Allthehuman powers and tuleits 
Methought I dwelt within a hall, that do not pass with life but go 
And maidens with me: distant hills along with it. 


From hidden summits fed with rills  Thehigh—thedivine—theorigin 


A river sliding by the wall. Life. of life. 


* * * * * 
And which, tho’ veil’d, was known to me, 
The shape of him I loved, and love 
For ever: then flew in a dove 
And brought a summons from the sea. Eternity. 


* * * * + - * 


And still as vaster grew the shore, The great progress of the age us 
And roll’d the floods in grander space, well as the opening of another 
The maidens gather’d strength and _— 

grace 
And presence, lordlier than before. 


* + + * * - 


As one would sing the death of war, All the great hopes of science 
And one would chant the history and men. 
Of that great race, which is to be, 

And one the shaping of a star. 


* * * 
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Whereat those maidens with one mind He was wrongto drop his earthly 
Bewail’d their lot ; I did them wrong : hopes and powers—they will be 
; still of wse to him. 
‘We served thee here,’ they said, ‘so 
long, 
And wilt thou leave us now behind ?’ 


* * * . 


In Sranza CXXII., VERSE 1 


Oh, wast thou with me, dearest, then, 
While I rose up against my doom, Of grief. 
And yearn’d to burst the folded gloom, Jf anybody thinks I ever called 


s . him ‘dearest’ in his life they 
To bare the eternal Heavens again. are such mistaken, for Y never 


even called him ‘ dear.’ 


When reading ‘ Maud,’ he said : 

‘It should be called “ Maud, or the Madness.” It is slightly akin 
to “ Hamlet.” No other poem (a monotone with plenty of change 
and no weariness) has been made into a drama where successive 
phases of passion in one person take the place of successive persons. 
‘ The whole of the stanzas where he is mad in Bedlam, 
from “ Dead, long dead,” to “ Deeper, ever so tittle deeper,” were 
written in twenty minutes, and some mad doctor wrote to me that 
nothing since Shakspeare has been so good for madness as this.’ 

At the end of ‘Maud’ he declared, ‘J’ve always said that 
“ Maud” and “Guinevere” were the finest things I’ve written.’ 
—But want of space compels me to forego further quotations. 


It is impossible to attempt, however slightly, any sketch of 
Tennyson ‘in his habit as he lived,’ without one brief and reverent 
word of reference to his domestic life and to her who was in every 
sense and way the half of it. 

Not only did she take from off his shoulders all the burden of 
the details of existence and bear it on her own, but she was, 
besides, his continual counsellor, critic, sympathiser, and friend in all 
his Art and Work. No marvel that he constantly exclaimed, ‘ My 
wife is the most wonderful woman in the world,’ 

His gratitude was profound, though mixed sometimes with pain 
at the devotion and laborious self-sacrifice which he vainly tried to 
moderate, and which undermined her strength and health. 
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‘ She has overwrought herself, he wrote to me, ‘ with the multi- 
farious correspondence of many years, and is now suffering for 
it. I trust that with perfect quiet she will recover; but it will 
never again do for her to insist wpon answering every idle fellow 
who writes tome. I always prayed her not to do so, but she did not 
like the unanswered (she used to say) to feel wroth and unsatisfied 
with me.’ 

To his wife’s perpetual and brooding love and care of him, and 
afterwards to his son’s equal and measureless devotion, the world 
owes, under Providence, many years of Tennyson’s prolonged life 


and many of his immortal Poems. 
JAMES KNOWLES. 


The Editor of Tae Ninetreents Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 





